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CLERGYMAN’S SON (Undergraduate of 
Cambridge), not new to the Continent, wishes to TAKE a 
PUPIL =. in the Sammer. 
“R. B.,” Old Newton, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


CURACY. with TUTORSHIP to the 


Incumbent's or a Neighbour's Children, is sought by an ex- 
peri Educator, an Etonian, whose wife, a German, could instruct 
the Young Ladies = oe Ai! in 5 hs: and Modern Languages. 
with 


“H. E. F.” Worthing. ‘ 
A E UTORSHIP. and TITLE, ‘Board, 
are OFFERED to a GRADUATE who has taken a First or 
Second Class in Classics, and is willing to undertake the charge of Six 
or Eight Pupils. 
Address, stating terms and qualifications, to “ Rev. F. A. C.,” 
Post-office, Bromsgrove. 


URACY WANTED.—A middle-aged married 


Clergyman, of independent means, desires to undertake a SOLE 

CHARGE, with a prospect of permanency, in a rural locality, where a 

convenient Family House and Premises might be held partly or en- 

tirely in lieu of niary remuneration. 

Address “M.N.,” care of Mr. Johnson, Library, 31, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 


ARTNERSHIP.—A SHARE in a long- 
established, high-class London Weekly NEWSPAPER for 
SALE, on terms to realise at once a good per-centage. To a gentleman 
of sound Church principles, duly qualified to render editorial assistance, 
this will be found an eligible investment. 
Address “ F. R. 8." 4, Providence-buildings, New Kent- road. 


INETY- THREE 
to be LENT \eataes Freehold or Leasehold Securities in England at 
a and 5 per Cen 
Principals, or their Solicitors, may apply to W. WALLACE, Esq., 
Margate. 


























GRICULTURAL PUPIL.—A Gentleman, 





| ON VIEW, daily, from 10 to 6, atthe GALLERY of ART, 


THOUSAND POUNDS | 


residing in a healthy part of Lincolnshire, and farming upwards | 


of 1000 acres of land on the Wolds, would be 
Second Pupil at Midsummer. 


Uleeby, Lincolnshire. 
‘SDUCATION.—A RURAL DEAN, in the 
Diocese of Worcester, wishes to RECEIVE into his family 
THREE or FOUR BOYS to be EDUCATED with his own sons, aged 
Ii, 14, and 15 years. Terms 100 guineas per annum; brothers, 90 
guineas each. 
Address “J. B.,” Post-office, Worcester. 


ARMY MY APPOINTMENTS and the UNIVER- 


SITIFS.—In a private establishment near town, Young Gen- 
tlemen are efficiently prepared by able and experienced Masters in all 
the requisite branches, and the comforts of a home - rally provided. 

Apply to “ K. W. A. M.” (No. 316), Cxrric Office, 29, Essex-street, 
rar 


glad to meet with a 
Address Mr. W. Maris, Limber, near 





Country Parish in Somersetshire is desirous to receive into his 
oo circle ONE or TWO LITTLE GIRLS, to Educate with his own 
ughters, under a competent senna and the maternal superin- 
mce of his wife. Terms moderate. 
wo (prepaid) * The Rev. M. 8., n Post-office, Wells, Somerset. 


RIGHTON.—SELECT EDUCATION.—An 
M.A., residing in one of the most fayourable localities, will have 
& FEW VACANCIES immediately. The number is select, and the 
plan of study broad and thorough. The domestic arrangeménts are 
those of a private family, with every optsanes for health and comfort. 
Por terms and references, apply to * A.,” 76, Lansdowne-place, 


6 Ath aah . 
DORTR. AITS and LESSONS on PASTELS, 











ATER COLOURS, and CHALKS, by a Lady Artist (an Exhi- | 
tae INBTRUCTION given in DRAWING, from models, casts, &c. | 


and in Portrait Sketching, combined with French, if required. Visits 
at Hampstead, Avenue-road, Westbourne-terrace, and Notting-hill. 
Private Lessons at the Artist's residence. 
Address “ Mrs. C.,” 15, New Cavendish-street, Tootenigingn 
At home on Wednesdays, until Three o'cloc 


N/AVIGATION.—Under the patronage of the 
Admiralty, 

cipal Ocean Steam Navigation Companies 
MRS. JANET TAYLOR'S NAUTICAL 
ACADEMY, 104, Minories, London, for instructing in NAVIGATION, 
&., YOUNG GENTLEMEN destined for the Sea. Terms forwarded on 
application, post free. 


HANWELL COLLEGE and 


TORY SCHOOL. 





|A 


East India Company, Trinity-house, and the prin- | 


PREPARA. | 


= Hanwell College, conducted by Dr. Emerton, is fully sustaining the | 


high character it has acquired. We find that former pupils of Hanwell 


College have been either high wranglers or first-class men of our Uni- | 
versities during the present year; and this is the twentieth instance | 
of suecess at Sandhurst or Addiscombe we have had to record within a | 


short period.” — United Service Gazette, 1853. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to the Rev. Dr. EMERTON, 
Hanwell College, Middlesex. 
DUCATION.—The situation of GROVE- 
HOUSE, ST. PETER’S, near MARGATE, eminently 
the attention of parents. The purity and dryness of the air has 
proved of inestimable benefit to delicate constitutions, while the invi- 
gorating properties of the surrounding sea render it singularly condu- 
tive to the development of physical strength. In all his arrangements 
the principal has been influenced by the sincere desire to secure 
health, happiness, improvement, gentlemanly deportment, &c. ; 
With pleasure and confidence, refers to the parents of his pupils. 
Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. Boarders only are received, and number 
limited. 
OVE, BRIGHTON.—An M.B., who has had 
considerable experience in tuition, five years as college tutor, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the PROFESSIONS, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 
The course of studies is solid and compreher , and adapted to the 
requirements of each pupil. The senior students are read with in the 
higher branches of Mathematics, Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology 
&e. ; and those proceeding to the foreign Universities familiarised w ith 
French and German Literature. The house is pleasantly situated in its 
own grounds, within a hundred yards of the sea. 


ddress G. A. SULLIVAN, Ivy ge. 

OUND COMMERC IAL EDUC 
SHERBOROUGH HOUSE, Stamford-hill, 3} miles from London: 
established 1835. Conducted by "J. WILLIAMS, M.A. 
ment is designed to Educate young Gentlemen for Commercial pursuits, 
$0 efficiently that their services may be immediately available on leav- 
ing school. " The course of studies embraces a sound knowledge of the 
English, French, and German languages (taught by natives), English 
and French correspondence, merchants’ accounts, bookkeeping, a 
Superior style of penmanship adapted to business, and the whole 
routine of the counting-house. The health and cheerfulness of the 
ag are promoted by active out-door exercise, the daily use of the 

ith, careful ventilation, unlimited diet of the best qua A 
coinbining the comforts and kindness of home with school disc ipline 
and regularity of habits. The play-ground, pleasure-grounds, and 
pupils’ garden occupy three acres of ground, Lectures on chemistry 
and the arts and sciences. No corporal punist Terms 25 guine 

N.B.—The ha!f-year is reckoned from the time of entrance. 








deserves | 


and, | 


main support of himself and his numero 


ATION. — | 


This establish- | 


| ADVERTISER, 


OME EDUCATION.—The Vicar of a healthy } 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, ae ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 


odern Masters is now on view (gratis), by kind permission of 
T. B. Simpson, Esq. at the Exhibition-rooms, Lowther-arcade, from 11 
to 3, daily. 
late J. W. Allen, for the benefit of his surviving family. The exhibition 
will be open until the 7th of June, on which day the Lithographs, &c. 


will be distrib 

M VALENTINE BARTHOLOME W, 

4 FLOWER PAINTER in ordinary to her Majesty (in conjunetion 
with his wife), begs to announce that he continnes to receive RESIDENT 
PUPILS for the study of Flower Painting, Rustic Figures from Nature, 
Miniatures, Landscapes, Perspective and General Drawing. or terms, 
including board, by the month, address to 23, CHARLOTTE-STREET, 

PORTLAND-PLACE.—Colleges and Schools attended. 


*THE VICTORY,” 

x c rag . . . 
NELSON'S SHIP, Towed into GIBRALTER 
- SEVEN DAYS AFTER TRAFALGAR 

Battle-stain'd and tempest-toss'd a mighty ship comes on, 

No shout of triumph welcomes her for the glorious victory won; 
For she carries her dead Admiral, kill'd in Trafalgar’s Bay, 

And Nelson's flag hangs droopingly on that triumphant day. 

Sail on, proud ship; thy batter'd hul! proclaims thy place in war, 

A fitting bier for him who fell in the fight at Trafalgur.—Old Song. 
The celebrated picture by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq., R.A., 





street, Charing-cross. 
| Ae Admission on presenting card of address. 
TO MORROW.—UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
+ mrp yr . y 
\ ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
4 TIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Edwards-street, Portman-square.— 
Dr. ALTSCHUL will deliver a LECTURE (in English) on “ GOETHE'S 
FAUST,” with GERMAN READINGS from the Text, and MUSICAL 


This collection has been presented as a testimonial to the | 
| 37, New-street (opposite the Railway), Birmingham 


LENNARD. 


23, Cockspur- | 


x 7 r , - 
N EDICAL PUPIL—A Young Gentleman 
4 will be received as PUPIL into the house of a Medical Man in 
Practice in the Country. He will be afforded every advantage for 
preparing for the Universities, and have excellent opportunities for 
acquiring practical prof*ssional knowledge. 

Apply to Dr. SPENCER } THOMSON, Haunton, Burton-on- Tre nt. 


HE C LERGY can obtain the BOOKS 


require at reduced prices of CORNISH 


they 


BROTHERS, 


very 


BOOKS. 
TWENTY per CENT. DISCOUNT off all 
BOOKS is made for READY MONEY at CHARLES HASEL- 
DEN’S, Bookseller, Shaftesbury-house, 21, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, 
Orders from the country must be sent with a remittance, 


THE | ADIEU: Ballad. — 
cated to Thomas Barrett Lennard, 


Price 2s. 





Composed and dedi- 
Esq. by Mra. T. BARRETT 


JULLIEN and c _ a 


BE “MERCIFUL UNTO ME, OL LORD, new 
Anthem, composed by W. ( ELLE, Organist of Her Majesty's 
Chapel, Hampton Court. Price 2s. 6d4.; free for stamps. * This beau- 
tiful anthem is adapted for the use of small choirs or for private per- 
formance, and will be found exceedingly useful. - 
JEWELL and L ETCHFORD, 17, § 


Lond m : 


rR. C RIVE LLI begs to acquaint ey friends 


and the public that a Third Edition of the ART of SINGING, 


} enlarged and newly arranged in the form of a Grammatical System of 


ILLUSTRATIONS, selected chiefly from Beethoven, Schubert, Spohr, and | 


Lindpaintner, by eminent Vi ocal a Instrumental Artists, on FRIDAY 
EVENING, JUNE 2nd, 1854, at EIGHT o'clock precisely. Reserved 
Seats, 5s. Area, 3s. Gallery, 2s. 

Tickets to be had at CRAMER, BEALE, and ( Regent-street ; 
MITCHELL’s, LONSDALE'S, Old Bond-street; SAMS’, James's-street ; 
in the Library of the Institution: and at Dr. ALTSCHUL’S, 2, Chandos- 
street, Cavendish-square. 


I ELIZY’S FOREIGN NE WSP APE R and 

ADVERTISING OFFICE, 1, Norfolk-street, Strand, London.— 
Orders received for Books, Prints, Music, &. Foreign Agency. 
Translations in all Languages, 


} J EWSPAPERS.—T he TIMES, “GL OBE, or 
SUN, posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter 
HERALD or POST, 26s.; TIMES, Second Edition, 30s.; CHRONICLE, 

or DAILY NEWS. 20s.; TIMES or GLOBE (Second 

‘AN! orders paid in advance. Answers required must be 


o's 
St 








Day), 16s. 64. 
prepaid. 

JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street. Bank, 
_Money-orders at the chief office, London 


J.) CHURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 

4e LIBRARY, 76, Holles-street, Cavendish-square.—To thisex- 
tensive library an unlimited supy of every new work of History, 
Travels, and Biography, both clerical, lay, and professional, is added 
the day it issues trom the press. 


Terms for a family, from Two Guineas upwards. 


ratis on application; by post for four stamps, 


{OUNTRY BOOK-CLUBS, READING 
/ SOCIETIES, and LITERARY INSTITUTIONS: their Formation 
and Management. 
E. CHURTON, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


. Now ready, gratis and post f 
LIST of NEW W( RKS and NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY ; 
Also, 
COPIES of recent Works withdrawn from 


A LIST of SURPLUS 
fered to Country Librarians and others, at greatly 


Circulation, and offt 
reduced poaee or cash. 
*HARLES E DWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street 
haa RL USKIN'’S LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 
rou R ‘HU NDRED COPIES of RUSKIN’S 
LECTURES, and from Sixty to Six Hundred ¢ 
other recent Work of acknowledge d merit, or ge 
circulation at MUDIE’S SE 
One Guinea per annum. le ( 
Guineas and upwards, according to the number 
For prospectuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
Oxford-street. 


‘opies of every 
interest, are in 
Subscription, 
our try Subscription, Two 
f Volumes required. 
510, New 


neral 
Single 








\ ONUMENT TO PROFESSOR W ILSON. 
4 —It having been determined, at an influential Meeting held in 
the COUNCIL CHAMBERS on the 22nd instant—the LoRD PROVOST in 
the Chair—that a Statue of the late PROFESSOR WILSON should be 
erected in Edinburgh, the Public is now re meupanttadly informed that 
Subscriptions towards this object will be received at the places a list 
of which igs subjoined. 

Edinburgh, April 22, 1854. R. 
THE BANK OF SCOTLAND, Edinburgh. 
THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK, E 
Crry OF GLASGOW BANK, 
Messrs. BLACK’S, 6, North Bridge, 
Messrs. nb ponion ’, 339, High-street, 

street, Le 

Messrs. BLA‘ cKWOODS’, 


London. 


CHAMBERS, 


Hon. Sec. 


Edinburgh 


Edinburgh. 


and ¢ Fleet- 


ssa ge, 


45, George-street, rnoster-row 


of Dr. JOHN ‘KITTO, 


\ASE F.5.A., 


by paralysis from pursuing the 


disabled 
re the 

Amount of Subscriptions already ac ‘knowledge d, 21S 

£ 
J. R. Mills, Esq. 10 
S. Fletcher, Esq., Man- 
chester 

Rev. Professor "Tre nch, 

B.D. 

*. Cross ley, Esq., ‘MI 
re Wentworth Dilke, Esq. 

J. T. Conquest, Esq., 

M.D... ° ee «89 f R. 
J. Edgar, Esq. «.. , + 
Jos. Wilson, Esq. ‘4. 

Further contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be receiv 
the Treasurer, John Labouchere, Esq., 16, Portland-place ; Wil 
Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane; Glyn, Mills, and Co., I 

tansom and Co., 1, Pall-mall East; See 
r . Berners stre and by the Honorary Secretaric 
cor NELIUS HART, M.A., Incumbent of Old St. 
Church, 67, Oakley-square, St. Pancras; anc 
WILLI \M FARRER, LL.B., Secretary and Librarian of New 
Cc London, 35, Belsize-road, St. John’s-wood. 


Smaller sums 


Pe ‘ancras 


ege, 


tules for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had at his residence, 
71, Upper Norton-street, and at all the Prin ipal Musicsellers. 


‘HE beautiful C ARTOONS OF RAP HAE L, 


originally published at 70 guineas, engraved by Messrs. Holloway 
and Co., may now be had for 6 guineas the set of seven, or on fine India 
paper, including the admirable portrait of Raphael, for 10 guineas. To 
be had of Mr. WEBB (to whom the property now belongs) at his 
Pianoforte and Harmonium Salons, 53, Wigmore-street, four doors from 
Cavendish-square. 


PHOTOG RAPHIC CAMERA.—W ANTED, 
a good SECOND-HAND PORTABLE CAMERA, fitted with 
lenses for either portraits (size 6 by 8) or views (size 8 by 10), and 
adapted for working all the photographic processes. 
Address “ W. C. G.,” Post-office, Sandbach, Cheshire. 
EL 
sS 


ECTOR of HARPS and PIANOFORTES 


—To Merchants, Shippers, and Purchasers.—Mr. GROGAN offers 
his opinion and mechanical experience in the SELECTION, Sixteen 
years’ practical engagement in the eminent firms of Messrs. Broad- 
wood's and Erard’s.—London, 10, Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico.—Fee, 
10s. 6d. Harp and Pianoforte tuning taught. 


LLISON and ALLISON be ef to solicit an 
4 Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique fi ture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooma, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL'S, 
50, New Bend-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 


} name 


} SL Be: 


in morbid irritability, 


| 


} ARMONIU MS in Oak, at 7 71. 10s. each, with 
four Octaves, F F to F.—Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. 
have just received a consignment of HARMONIUMS in Oak and Ma- 
hogany Cases, which they are enabled to offer at 7/. 10s. and Sf 
and, with five Octaves, at 10/. 10s., 114 1Ils., and 12/. 12s.; with twelve 
Stops, 35 to 45 guineas: sixteen Stops, 60 guineas. 
City Royal Musical Repository, 48, Cheapside. 


{ONCERTIN AS.—Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, 
48, Cheapside, have always on SALE 
fashionable INSTRUMENTS, the 
Regondi, and Blagrove. 48 keys, double , 64 and 

most recent improvements, 10é. 16s., 


the very best, with all the 
48 keyed, from 5t. 5s. Concertinas repaired and ex- 





as. : 


( and Co., 


variety of these 


an ¢€ 
as used by 


xtensive 
same 

Case, ac 6s 
second-hand, 





changed. 
T° GENTLEMEN.—A_ Gentleman 
with a MAN SERVANT, for whom he desires to obtain a 
od place, may hear of one by applying as below, if he can re¢ 
end him as sober, steady, and perfectly qualified to undertak 
usual duties of a London house, where he will be the only 


servant 
Address “ D. C. U.” 
\ JORTH NOTICE —What has always been 
wanted is just published, price 4s., the DICTIONARY AP- 
PENDIX, with upwards of 7000 — not found in » Dictionary, 
comprising the participles of the verbs, which } x all writers. 
» person that writes a letter sh sald be without tl book 
p upils should have it. 
This book is very painstaking, and is invaluable 
4th September last. 
Published by JACKSON, 21, Paternoster-row 
6, Charing-cr 124, Oxf brd-street ; AD 


parting 
m- 
the 


man 


CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


all senior 
Weekly Times, 
Sold at 23, C 


IRD, 


rnhill ; 
Islington 


1F 


avo. 2s 


In : 
[)YSPEPst : its Causes, its Mental and other 
its Prevention = Cr treating « 
bilious and n is disord 
By F. PEPPERCORNE, Esq. R.C.S. ; 
Westminster Hospital, f 


post-free, 2s. 6. 


of its result 
j 


Consequence 
ers, hypochon 
general debility, &c. formerly 
Medical Officer 
Brighton. 
London : 


at now of Regency-square. 


KING, 


Brighton 


»>kseller 


Princes-street, Soho 
or of any Box 


CHURCHILL, 
Castle-s quare 


PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most « easy, 
and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the Ink spre ading or fading, is with the 
INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE PLATES. No preparation required 
Any person can use them with the greatest fac 
Initials, 1s. 6d.; Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5 
Sent post with directions, on receipt of Stamps or Post Order. 

FREDI K WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 
Queen-stree i found and Sketched, 3s. 6: ; 
Painted, 8s. 


for stamping Crests, &€ 
Paper, 12s AC ard- Plate and 100 Cards, 4s. « Wedding Order 
executed in the most fashionable style 


peu RNISH “YOU R “HOU SE 
ARTICLES—THEY are the ¢ HE APEST in the END 

DRAY, and Co's Furnishing LIST 

the requirements of household ecc 

application. or forwarde 

articles from all the various d 

calculated gre atly to fa 
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Price 4s. 6d., 
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Sixth Edition, 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols., feap. in cloth, 10s. Gd. 


7 rt 17 ’ AT "Dp 

OR, THE \ LO SE Q | AN ERA. 
By L. F. BUNGENER, 

AUTHOR: OF “THE PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT,” &c 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Pate 


JULIAN; 


rnoster-row. 





| t publi 1, 4t ] ) 


ENCYCLOPEDIA B ;RITANNICA, 


INTAINING 
“Botany,” by Professor Balfour, to “Banyan? by Right Hon. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. And all Booksellers. 


SEAT OF WAR, 
TURKEY, RUSSIA, the BALTIC, DANUBIAN PRINCIPAL 


VOL. 


T. B. Macaulay. 





oe os 


TrpTm 


S 
a Lay 


“BLACK’S GENERAL ATTAS OF THE WORLD,” 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF MALVERN. 
THE PRINCIPLES 


AND PR ACTICE OF THE WATER CURE, 
AND HOUSE HOLD MEDICAL SCIENCE, 


ry and on Digestion, Nutrition, R 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nthe Nature of Disease, 
and Diet. 


S WILSON, M.D. 
Malvern: HENRY LAMB. 


In Conversations on Physiology, on Path 


By JAME 
JOHN CHURCHILL. 


London: 





ow ready, in fancy boards, price 2s. 6d.; cloth, elegant, 
YET [ )] 5 
| ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIE! Cl} —VOL. I. 
CONTAINING :— 
| INT! ee CTORY TREATISE: On the Nature, Connexion, and Uses of the Great Departments of Human Kno 
he EDITOR 
| Pt HYSIOLOGY OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. By the Eprror. 
| PRINCIPAL FORMS OF THE SKELETON.—Prin ip ul Forms and Structures of the Teeth. By Professor Owe» 
V ARIETIES O1 THE HUMAN SPECIES. By I . LATHAM, M.D. E R 





1 Engravings. 





ls of 400 highly-finishe 


ae upwar . 
Paternoster-row. 


Amen-corner, 


Copious Explanatory and Glossai 


London: WM. 8S. ORR and Co., 





n small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, elegant, 


(HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND SU 
Sick-room Management, and Diet for Invalids, 
Being the First Volume of 
ORR’S oe HANDBOOKS, 


lain and practical information on subjects connected with the comfort 
retinements of home. 


: WM. S. ORR and Co., 


LARPY 
GERY, 


A Series of Works intended to impar 





Amen-corner. 


London 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
skly, price 14d., or 24d. stamped, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND PARK: 


A complete account of the Crystal Palace 
} by M. "aed TT! will be given in 
| 


| THE HOME COMPANION, No. 24, 


| Which will be a DOUBLE NUMBER (32 pages), without increase of price. As none will be pri 
number, unless ordered previous to the day of publication, immediate orders should be given to any Bookseller. 


WM. S. ORR and Co., Amen-corner. 





ited beyond the usual 


{ London : 
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CoNDUIT-STREET. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY 


HAVE JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 





MR. PATMORE’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


IV ’ AT ‘ T NAV TT J T A et . 

MY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE: 
Being MEMORIALS, MIND PORTRAITS, and PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the following DECEASED CELE- 
BRITIES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY:—Richard Brinsley and Thomas Sheridan—R. Plumer Ward—Thomas 
Campbell—Chariles Lamb—-William Hazlitt—Horace and James Smith—The Countess of Blessington—Laman Blanchard, 
&c. With Incidental Notices of Lord Byron, Sir Robert Peel, Sir W. Scott, T. Moore, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 


Shelley, Haydon, Northcote, &c. &c. 
BY P. G. PATMORE, 


Author of “ Chatsworth ; or, The Romance of a Week$” ‘Marriage in May Fair,” &e. &c. 


In 2 volumes 8vo. 


A TREASURY OF PEARLS OF GREAT PRICE. 


Collected and set in order 


BY LOUISA FRANCES POULTER. 


THE WAR IN KAFFIRLAND. 


Second Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Map and Plates, 
CAMPAIGNING IN KAFFIRLAND; 
Or, Scenes and Adventures in the Kaffir War of 1851-2. 

By Capt. W, R, KING, 74th. Highlanders. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION by J. BRAMPTON PHILPOT, Esq. 


SABINA: A. SICILIAN. TALE. 


BY JOHN BRAMPTON PHILPOT. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. Second Edition, with Portraits and Drawings, 


MOUNT LEBANON: A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE 


From 1842 to 1852. 
BY COLONEL CHURCHILL. 


Tn 1 volume 8vo. 
THE HAPPY COLONY. 
By R. PEMBERTON, Esq., Author of “The Attributes of the Soul.” 


In 1 volume 8vo, 


RECORDS OF TRAVELS 


By Capt. ADOLPHUS SLADE, 


IN 


TURKEY. 


Admiral in the Turkish Fleet. 


MR. JOSEPH LONGLAND’S NEW POEM. 


TREPHELY; OR, A CYCLE IN THE WORLD'S DESTINY, 
By JOSEPH LONGLAND, Author of “ Bernard Alvers,” &c. 


A Poem in Six Books. 


Nearly ready, in 8vo. a SECOND EDITION of 


HANNO: A TRAGEDY. 


; In 1 small volume, price 2s. 6d. 
if T x ra NY yy > ~ 4, 
THE YOUNG POET’S ASSISTANT. 
A Few Hints on the Composition of Poetry. 
AN OLD REVIEWER. 


The Twenty-third Edition, in royal 8vo. 


MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
Published under the especial ini en RS and PRINCE ALBERT. 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS. 


Now ready, 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH: 


Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessor's 
3 ! of Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books intended 
for General Circulation or Private Distribution : ; sent to orders (inclosing Twelve Stamps) addressed to 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT 
(SUCCESSORS TO MR, COLBURN) 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
errs? 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


of Major-General Sir W. NOTT, G,C.B., Commander of the 

Army of Candahar. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s, 

“One of the most valuable and interesting books that can 
ever claim a permanent place in a British library.” 
Standard. 

“This work is at once a graphic picture of Sir W. Nott's 
career, and a noble monument of his fame. To the young 
soldier in particular the volumes will form a most valuable 
guide, worthy to be placed by the side of the dispatches of 
the great Duke of Wellington."”— Messenger. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY 

WIFE. By. Colonel LANDMANN, late of the Corps of 

Royal Engineers, Author of “ Adventures and Recollec- 
tions.” 2 vols. 21s. 


‘ 
SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, “THE 
AMERICANS AT HOME; or, Byeways, Backwoods, and 
Prairies." Edited by the ‘Author of “Sam Slick.” 3 vors. 
“The fame of Judge Haliburton as a narrator of stories, 
and an annalist of'men and mannersin America, bubbling 
over with the rarest wit, as his writings do, is now extended 
far and wide. The present series of graphic pictures of the 
lives and habits of those who people the byeways, back- 
woods, and prairies of North America, is gathered from many 
sources, and is as rich and laughter-provoking as ever. As 
sketches of individual character they are .inimitable.”—The 
Dispatch. 


THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE D’AN- 
GOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis I., King 
of France. From numerous unpublished sources, including 
the Private Correspondence of Queen Marguerite with 
Francis I, &c. By Miss FREER. 2 vols. with Portraits. 

[Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
By distinguished Writers. 
EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. By the Author 


of ‘‘The Discipline of Life,” “Clare Abbey,” &c. 2 vols. 

“To Lady Emily Ponsonby we are indebted for writing 
which would do no discredit to the best efforts of Miss Aus- 
tin.” — Weekly Chronicle. 


AUBREY. By the Author of “Emilia Wynd- 
ham.” 3 vols. 
‘** This novel is: worthy of the author's reputation. The 
interest of the story is powerfully kept up, and there is much 
truthful depicting of character.”"—iterary Gazette. 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN: a Scottish 
Story. By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” &c. 3 
yols, [Just readu, 


ATHERTON. By Miss MITFORD. Second 
Edition, 3 vols. with Portrait of the Author and other 
Illustrations. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A 
CLEVER WOMAN.| By’ Mrs THOLLORE | vols 1: 


PHEMIE MILLAR. By tke Author of “The 

Kinnears.” 3 vols, 

“ We feel obliged to the author for giving us such a fresh, 
pleasant story as ‘Phemie Millar.’ Out of the homeliest de- 
tails a certain fascination is evoked, which ensures the 
reader’s attention.” —Athenceum, 





INTERESTING WORKS 


FOR PUBLICATION JUNE 1. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. BPy 
AGNES STRICKLAND. Vol VI. with Portraits, 7s. 6¢. 
bound. 


D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. 


Cheap Edition. Vol. V. with Portrait, 3s. bound. 


PEPYS’ DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by Lord BRAYBROOK. New, improved, and aug- 
mented Edition, with Portraits, 4 vols. 8vo. uniform wit! 
Macaulay’s “ England,” price 10s, 6d, each volume, bound. 

[Now ready. 


THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 
By Sir BERNARD BURKE. Corrected to the present 
time from the communications of the. Nobility. In one 
elegant yolume, with 1500 Engravings of Arms. 38s. 
bound. [Now ready. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTOCRAT, 
NICHOLAS I. By [VAN GOLOVINE. 2 pe 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON. Tenth Edition, 10s, 6d. bound, 
with 15 [lustrations. [Vou ready. 


Published for H. Consurn, by his successors, 


Hurst and BLackett. 
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WV ORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by 
\ DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle-street. 
TRULY. A BOOK WORTH BUYING, 

Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. Illas- 
trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 

The Press have universally praised and testified to Corner's Accurate 
Histories, for School and Family Reading. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com~- 
piled. from aegepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
35, 6d. bound, Twenty-seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chrono- 
logical Table and Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. bound 
Seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth thousand. With 


Questions, 3s. 
Corner’s History of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. Thirteenth thousand, | 


New Edition, corrected to the present time. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of GREECHB, with Questions, | 
$s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index, - Fifth thousand, | 

Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. | 
Map of the Hmipire, and Chronological Table and Index. Seventh | 
thousand. | 

Corner’s History of GERMANY and _ the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. | 
Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6¢.—Poland and the Russian 
Rupire, 3s. 6d,-Turkéy and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greeos, 3s, 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s, 6d. hound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 


The First. History of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates, 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d, each. Without the plates, for the use of 
Schools, 2s, 6d. | 

Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- | 
flons to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss | 
CORNER. Price ls. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map | 
coloured. | 

The Play Grammar ; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in 'S a Easy Games, By Miss CORNER. Eighth 
Edition, improved; with iustrations, 1s, sewed; or ls. 6d, bound in | 
cloth, | 








P | 
Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography: 
A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of the | 
Globe ; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions; and the | 
Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Seventh Thousand. 


PHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 


RUSSIAN 


LITERATURE. 





In post 8vo. with Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. 


A HERO OF 


OUR 


OWN TIMES: 


A SERIES OF SHORT NOVELS, 
DEPICTING RUSSIAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 


BY MICHAEL 


TRANSLATED 


NOW FIRST 


LERMONTOF. 


INTO ENGLISH. 


The writings ‘of Lermontof are of singular freshness and power. Surprise will be felt that they are now for the first time 
introduced to the notice of the English public. 


DAVID BOGUE, Fileet-street. 





Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, | 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete | 
Series 0 ithe Newest and most useful Information connected with the | 


Arts, Sciences, sand thé Phenomena of Nature. Sixth Edition, ls. 6d. | 
cloth. 


Scriptural History Simplified: By Miss CORNER 
and Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D. Price 3s. 6d. in a clear type, royal 18mo 


London DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, 
35, Threadneedle-street. 








Now ready, crown 8vo. a New Edition, in large type, of 
THE SACRED GARLAND; 
OR, THE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY DELIGHT. 
“PLUCK A FLOWER.” 


Price 5s. cloth lettered ; 9s. full calf; 12s. morocco elegant. 


{ 
! 
| 
| 


Upwards of 100,000 copies of this book in a smaller form have } 


been sold, 
Muyer and Sowersy, Halifax. 





Just published, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
TALES OF IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 
By J. G. MAC WALTER, Author of “ The Scarlet Mys- 
tery,” ‘ History.of the Irish Church.” 





THE MODERN MYSTERY: or Table- | 


Tapping, its History, Philosophy, and Generai Attributes. 
By J. G. MAC WALTER, Author of.‘ The Scarlet Mys- 
tery.” Fep. 8vo. Is. boards. 


London: Joun F. Saaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster- | 


row. 





DR. CUMMING ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


SABBATH MORNING READINGS 
on the BOOK of LEVITICUS. With Illustrations. sy 
the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Fep. 8vo. 5s, cloth. 


The BOOK of GENESIS, 3s. 
The BOOK of EXODUS, 5s. 


London: Jon F. Suaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster- 


row. 





FAMILY LIBRARY, 
price Is. boards. 
TURKEY.—THE SULTAN of TURKEY, 
ABDUL MEDJID KHAN. A brief Memoir of his Life and 
Times, with Notices of the Country, its Army, Navy, and 
present Prospects. By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, 
M.A, 


SHA W'S 


By the same Author, 


LIFE OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, 
NICHOLAS I. Price Is. boards. 


THE 


LITERARY 


JOURNALS. 


ole STAMPED CIRCULATION OF THE LITERARY JOURNALS FOR 
1853 was as follows:— 


CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL 


ATHENEUM .. 

SPECTATOR oh ae oc fed co by be 
BEADEE cd feb I de wc fee} co Eu de 
LITERARY GAZETTE 


Tue Critic, Lonpon LITERARY JoURNAL, is now the most complete of the Literary Journals, beside being first 


of circulation. 


5,627 
2,826 
2,817 

21 


478 





+ 


in point 


Every new publication of importance, both Home and Foreign, is carefully and promptly reviewed in its pages; and a 
department has recently been opened for elaborate notices of all the NEW WAR BOOKS. 

Summaries of Literature and Literary Progress are regularly provided, as also the Sayings and Doings of the Literary 
World, records of Science, Art, Architeeture, Drama, Music, and Popular Medicine. 


Correspondents in America, Italy, and various parts of the Continent, furnish full and important accounts of the pr 
of Literature and Art abroad; thus rendering Tue Critic the most perfect and entertaining Journal of Authors and 
Published on the Ist and 15th of each month. 


Price 6¢., or 7d. stamped for post. 


gress 








1 
0ks. 


Subseription 3s, 6d. per quarter, or a discount of Is. on the quarter allowed, if paidin advance at the office. 


A specimen copy sent for seven stamps, 


London: Join CrocxrorD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 0R NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


With numerous Engravings, price £1, 6s. cloth gilt, 


A OP ee 


Containing 730 Complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion of Scripture, and 
appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and Evening of every day in the Year, 








Selections from Testimonials of Christian Ministers in favour of the Rev. A. FreTcaer’s “ GUipE TO Famity Devotion.” 


I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the worth 
of ** Fletcher's Family Devotion.” It is admirably adapted 
to accomplish the sacred purpose for which it is intended. 
The genial warmth of true spirituality pervades it through- 
out; and it may safely be recommended, both for the judg- 
ment and piety by which it is characterized, to earnest- 
minded Christians of every denomination. Great as its 
circulation already is, I should be glad to find it increased, 


| and increasing. 


Yours very faithfully, 


Parsonage, St. James's, Hampstcad-road. 


Extract from a letter by the Rev. J. Hanns, D.D., Author of 
“ Mammon.” 


The conception and arrangement of the work are admir- 
able; and as far as I have had an opportunity of judging 
the execution of it equals the plan. I have read various 
parts of it attentively; and while I have not met with any- 
thing which I could wish to have been omitted, most un- 


feignedly can I say that I have found much calculated to 


| inspire aud sustain devotion. 


I am enabled to speak with propriety and confidence of 
the real worth and admirable adaptation to usefulness of 
your work. I have used it much in my own family, and I 
can truly say that as I advance it grows in my esteem. 
You have rendered a most important service to Christian 
| households by your labours, and I have no doubt that its 
circulation will be as extensive as your most sanguine expec- 
tations could anticipate, : 


Epsom. 





RUSSIA AND TURKEY. LIVES of the | 


Emperor of Russia, NICHOLAS I, and the Sultan of 
Turkey, ABDUL MEDJID KHAN. By the Rev. HENRY 
CHRISTMAS, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Joun F. Soaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster- 


row. 





BLOOMSBURY LENT LECTURES, 
Just out, fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


PRESENT TIMES and FUTURE 
PROSPECTS: being Lectures delivered during Lent, 1854, 
at St. George's, Bloomsbury. By Twelve Clergymen of the 
Church of England. With a Preface by the Rey. W. R. 
FREMANTLE, M.A., Rector of Claydon, Bucks. 


1854. 


London: Jonw F, Saaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster- | 
\ 







C. 


| Liverpool. 


VLE 





A superficial survey of it [“ A Guide to Family 
tion”) is sufficient to manifest that its plan is the 
complete of any with which I am acquainted 
everything which the service of the family 








to commen- 
dation, and 
secure for it 
the circula- 
tion and use 
which it de- 
serves. 
Birmingham. 





I consider it a vast advantage t 
keeping, if unaccustomed to « xtempor ancous prayer. 
such a help to devotion as your work affords. Many 
cially females, have felt considerable difficulty in ¢ 
family worship, for want of a selection of Scriptu 
to family reading: this difficulty your work me¢ 
cannot but be appreciated by a large class of th 
community. The work appears to me to be 
devutionally, which, in my opinion, is a strong r 
dation to its excellency. Witb many sincere wishes for 











success, 
gf 
Surrey  ¢ 1 GA Mma 
Chapel House fs LA yur? 





On examination, Iam much pleased with it [“A Guide 
to Family Devotion,”] and feel, when I am called to leave 
my family, that e 

I leave for its 

use a good sub v4 VAs lw 7+ > 
stitute behind ‘* 

me. 

Weigh House. _ . 

The evangelical strain of the prayers gives them an ad- 
vantage over most other forms which have been published 
for families: I mean not only the savour of evangelical 
feeling and motive with which they are imbued, but the 
frequent addresses which are intermingled to each Divine 
Person of the Triune Jehovah. I trust that your labours 
will lead many families to a practical use and enjoyment 
of the glorious privileges of the Gospel. os 








PRP ages 
ae all Fat as , a 
ses ac KK “4 are 


Late Vicar of St. Stephen's, Coleman-street. 





I feel it right to express my opinion that the plan is excel. 
lent, and that the execudion of the plan is judicious, and well 
adapted to its purpose, as - 
an aid to the great duty and } rd F fr 
blessing of family, conjugal, VeOA PASS L 
and secret worship. . CSL he 

Homerton. 





Letters have also been received from the following Clergymen:—Rev. W. B. Cotty#r, D.D., Peckham; Rev. J. Monr- 

| n1son, D.D., Chelsea; Rev. James Parsons, York ; Rev. Samuet Ransom, Hackney; Rev. A. Tuomson, Coldstream; &c. 

In addition to which, upwards of One Hundred of the most influential Clergymen of America have testified, by letter, their 
high commendation of the excellence and great utility of the above-named Work. 





| 


VIRTUE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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Just ready 
GQ ONGS OF THE PRESENT 
N - 


Price 5s 
London: CLARKE, BREETON and Co., 148, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. price ls. sewed, 
A POET’S CHILDREN.| pp 
4 By PATRICK SCOTT, Author of “Thomas & Becket” and | * + 
other P. $ | 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
In fep. 8vo. with Illustrations 
E VENINGS at AN’ rIocH; 


4 Syrian Life. By F. A. NEALE, Esgq., 


5s. cloth gilt, 


Author 


Lon : Eyre and WILLIAMS, 19, Bouverie-street, Fleet- street. 
BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JUNE 
Gow PER’S COMPLETE WORKS, edited | 
by SOUTHEY; comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and 


I lustrate 1 with fifty fine eng ’ 
To be completed in 8 vols. Vol. 4. 
rrespondence, with General Index to same. 


with Memoi 
after designs by Harvey 
Conclusion of Memoir and 


Translations 





12s on 





HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden 


BOHN'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR 


TI 
PD" FOER’S WORKS, edited by SIR W ALTER 

















cone Vol. I. Containing the Life, Adventures, and Piracies 
f Capt. Singleton ne Life of Colonel Ja k. With fine Portrait of 
D Post 81 t 30. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’'S I tARY FOR Jt 
NDIA, PICTORIAL, DE SCRIP TIVE, and 
HISTORICAL, fror Zarliest Times to the Present. Illustrated 
by upwards of o ie engravings on wood, and a Map of 
H stan. P avo. h, 5s 
HENRY G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden 
BOHN'S AN sUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JUNE 
()® tDERICU S 'V ITALIS: his Ecclesiastical 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : | 


ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 





AGAIN it is necessary to begin with a statement of 

the very depressed state of the literary news-market. 

Captain Sword has, for a time, got the better of Cap- 

tain Pen; the row in the East of Europe has 

superseded in public interest the Row near St. Paul’s 

Churchyard; and from Parnassus and Helicon 

themselves the Muses are put to fright by bands of 

Modern-Greek marauders, and the reverberation of | 
hostile cannon. 

Amongst the few books of any note which we may 
shortly expect is) Mr. Ruskin’s third volume of 
“‘ Modern Painters ”—the author, by the way, having | 
recently left England for Switzerland. His letters 
to the Times about Hunt’s two pictures in the | 
Academy Exhibition have excited much interest in | 
artistic and literary cireles; but, though the praise | 
they confer is well-merited, their exposition of the 
painter’s intentions must sometimes be considered 
questionable. I may here allude to a very recent 
attack made by a literary journal on Mr. Ruskin’s 
views of Pre-Raphaelitism, chiefly on the score of 
their inconsistency. For example: says the journal in 
question, Mr. Ruskin now praises Millais for inven- 
tion; while in his pamphlet called ‘ Pre-Raphael- 
itism ” he describes him as “ quiet in temperament, 
with a feeble memory, no invention, and excessively 
keen sight.” This is a misrepresentation of the re- 
viewer. What is the fact? In that pamphlet two | 
imaginary painters are constructed, with qualities | 
utterly contrasted, who are supposed to work with 
equal honesty, and both to produce valuable pictures, 
though very different in style. One is supposed to | 
be keen-eyed, but without invention; the other full 
of invention, but feeble of sight. But, after having | 
finished his contrast, Mr. Ruskin says: ‘‘Grant to 
the first considerable inventive power, with exqui- 
site sense of colour; and give to the second, in addi- 
tion to all his other faculties, the eye of an eagle: | 
and the first is John Everett Millais; the second 
Joseph Mallord William Turner.” I don’t know that 
it was quite judicious of Mr. Ruskin to begin with 
an imaginary contrast, and end by applying it, ‘‘ with 
a difference,” to real men; but it is obvious that the 
charge of gross self-contradiction made against him 
by the reviewer is not founded on proper quotation 
from the passages referred to. 

Another volume of Reminiscences will soon be in the 
hands of the gossip-loving public—those of Mr. P. G 
Patmore, a gentleman who belonged to the set of 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Keats, Leigh Hunt, &c., and who 
doubtless has it in his power to furnish some agree- 
able contributions to the ana of a generation which is 
now nearly passed away. His name was not an un- 
familiar one to the literary circles of that period, 
though it has since been very much withdrawn from 
the public eye; and he is the father of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore—a poet who, in the opinion of no common 
judges, is worthy of a much more distinguished place 
than has yet been accorded to him. 

Talking of poets, I observe that the Rev. Mr. Mar- 
shall, a Scottish minister, is making exertions to pro- 
cure the augmentation of the pension of the Ettrick 
Shepherd’s widow from 50/. to 100/ a year. The 
widow of Dr. Moir (“ Delta”) has 1007. a year; and 
certainly, if genius and nationality should decide the 
amount, Hogg’s posthumous claims are incomparably 
superior to those of the bard of Blackwood. But, on 
the other hand, regard is had, and not unreasonably, 
to the social rank of those on whom pensions are 
conferred ; and, in the absence of more exact informa- 
tion, I can only express a hope that Lord Aberdeen 
and the other influential persons who have been 
applied to will consider the case in a spirit of due 
liberality. 

Most of the great authors of our own day seem to 
be comparatively prudent in money matters. Not so 
the actors. Mr. Charles Mathews’s debts have, since 
aformer arrangement with the creditors, instead of 
diminishing, increased 40007. or 5000/—amounting 
now to about 22,000/., while the “assets” in the 
hands of the trustee reach the exact but extremely 
unsatisfactory sum of 67. 14s. 4d. Mr. Henry Farren, 
too, is unlucky enough to have his début announced 
on the Basinghall-street boards, in consequence, they 
say, of losses in connection with the Brighton 
Theatre. The mania for throwing away in “ ma- 
naging” the money earned by acting has been the 
ruin of many a Roscius :— 

I'd be a manager, king of the green-room, 
Where all the stars of the galaxy mect! 
A dozen years ago one could have found a most con- 
venient rhyme in “ Fleet ;” but that celebrated place 
of confinement is no more. However, if the rhyme is 
gone, the reason stands firm enough. 

Improvidence reminds me, by contrast, of the News- 
venders’ Benevolent and Provident Association, which 
last week, of course by permission, elected Mr. 
Cuaries Dickens for its president—another proof 
that our popular author does not confine to the limits 

of his writing-desk, industrious as he is there, his 








exertions for the general good. Two other novelists, | kind of musical legerdemain ; v 
each of note in his way, may now be seen, most | were peculiarly ugly, impu ie 
nights, sitting side by side on the front Opposition | perhaps because the ist to 





iself. That 





bench in the House of Commons — Disraeli and | which he was submitting vy 
Bulwer—men who, in ambition, perseverance, pedan- | received with plaudits proves how coarse the general 
try, dandyism, epigram, and the glittering s; public taste still continues. Another cavil I have to 
ness of their talents in general, very much resemble | make in connection with the said concert, namely, 
one another. They are both—notwithstanding the | with regard to the shamefully inadequate entrances 
great practice of the former—but awkward orators, | to Exeter Hall, long narrow, and steep, with cross 
after all their painstaking, and disappoint the stran- | streams of people crushing in, and not only most 
gers in the gallery, who see them rise with expectation | disagreeable but actu lly dangerous for ladic 3 or per- 
of great things. sons of delicate health to essay. Herr Pischek was 

The only new novel spoken of as forthcoming | announced to appear at the Covent Garden Opera— 
bears the title of ‘‘Transmutation, or the Lord and | but did not; why, is for Mr. Fre ick Gye to explain, 
the Lout,” by N. or M., which, if it tells us nothing | if he thinks it worth while. The Herr is now expected 
else, at least proves that the author was taught his | to adorn the boards of Drury, where his brother Herr 
Church Catechism. It is to be published by Chapman | seems to be sailing before the wind—one pl 
and Hall. Messrs. Saunders and Otley promise us a | tom of the bettered fortunes of the ho 
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volume of Travels in Turkey, by Captain Adolphus | visible outside in the shape of a new coat of paint— 
Slade, an English Navy Captain, who, under the title | the tirst in many years. Mathews’s friends 

of Mushaver Pacha, has for some time filled, and | making exertions to enable him to reopen the Lye 

still holds, the not very comprehensible position of | and it is certainly a great point in his favour that in 
Admiral in the Turkish Fleet. Another book, an- | all his misfortunes he seems to have retained the 
nounced by the same publishers, has the somewhat | hearty good will of his friends. The Covent Garden 
droll name of “The Young Poet’s Assistant,” by an | Opera season is said to have been a very successful 
Old Reviewer. This is something like an old wolf | one so far. 

opening a school for lambs—yet, perhaps, the Old This week the principal topic of conversation in 
Reviewer's intentions may be benevolent. A question | many circles is, as a matter of course, the Derby, and 
or two, however, it were desirable to put to him. Does | the respective merits of Dervish, King Ti ind 


wa 


he still, in his old age, review young poets? and, if 
so, where ? because, if he wields the thunderbolts of 
the 7%mes, or the Nestorian sceptre of the Edinburgh 
or Quarterly, and would promise his attentive pupil a 
public pat (instead of a knock) on the head, I should 
feel it my duty to write my next poem in strict ac- 
cordance with his instructions—but otherwise, not. 
From the press of Mr. Murray we are to have under the 
title ‘‘ More Worlds than One,” Sir David Brewster’s 
vote on the question raised by the author of “ The 
Plurality of Worlds,” in which it was argued that our 
Earth is the only inhabited portion of the universe. 
Some years ago, I remember, there was a philosopher 
who went a step farther than this, asserting that all the 
stars in the sky were without any real existence, being 


I 
Autocrat; and many a young Guardsman on the | 
of Scutari is remembering with a passing sigh that 
Wednesday is “the Derby Day;” while at home 
many a fair bosom recalls, with a deeper si 
souvenirs of this time year. On the 
these jottings see the light, reat sporting evel 
over and past—Mr. Davis, f the Ring 
paying and receiving his of thousands—the 
winner's name is a housel | 
haps on the long odds, begin to see how they could 
have made much better books; that is, if they could 
have known the result beforehand—and a great many 
Londoners have headaches, consequent on the fatigues 
of the journey to and from Epsom. 
There are still many, however, t 
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| merely optical illusions, caused by the reflections and | questions of life are of more moving interest; and of 
| re-reflections in space of the sun’s light upon our is these, no doubt, a good au » will gather 
globe. About the same time, too, another profound to hear the Rey. Mr. Maurice’s lectures on 
savant, or more probably the same—for how could | “ Labour and Knowledge ”—the first of which is to 








two such men be produced in one age ?—delivered a | be delivered at Willis’s Rooms on Thursday the &t 
lecture in London, in which he clearly proved that no | at three o'clock. ‘There are to be six lectures in a 
such man as Shakspere ever existed; and that the | and their object is to promote the establishment of a 
| works passing under his name were the composition | Working Men’s College—certainly a most important 
of the monks of the middle ages. The Memorials of | and desirable undertaking, and one which it is to be 


hoped will meet with ready 
I b 
from the public and the Gov 
is a scheme, one would think, af 


own heart, and he can do mt 


Mrs. Opie’s long life are shortly to be given to the | 
world through the Messrs. Longman. 

The demand for illustrated books, though perhaps 
not so brisk as it once was, is by no means extinct ; 








and some of the poets, hitherto left to the simple | instance of the Prince’s good sense and feeling 
merits of their verses, are about to wear for better | just been presented by his answer to the commit 
or worse the embellishments of the engraver. Mr. | wlio procured subscripti for tatue of n 





memorial of the Exhibition of 51. He says not one 
word of the statue, but suggests that the money 
should be applied to the foundation of several Tra- 


Moxon has already published an edition of Keats, 
with numerous woodcuts, which may perhaps please 
some tastes, though I myself am extremely unwilling 























to have the subterranean marvels of Endymion | velling Scholarships, to be conferred on profici in 
realised in the shape of a grotto & la Rosh rville, or | Science and Art. This excellent angement has 
to admit the congruity of a grotesque design from | long existed in other countries, even in the compara- 
Pompeii, representing a grasshopper driving a parro- | tively small and poor stat nmark ; but Lif j 
quet in harness, as an illustration (!) of Keats’s | talent, in those countries, is a qualitication for the 
thoroughly English sonnet of “ The Grasshopper and | reward, as well as » or Scientifi nd in 
the Cricket.” It is to be hoped that the “ illustrated | England, too, it oug to b cluded i ir 


Tennyson,” of which we hear rumours, will prove of | share in the generous compe 














higher artistic value. A new edition, too, of one of Before parting, let m that 1] 
our younger poets, William Allingham, whose recent | mises us a remarkable book (first announc 

“‘ Day and Night Songs” have found a large audience, | five years ago) under the title of Walden; or, Life 

is said to be in preparation, in an illustrated form. | the Woods. Walden is a lake in a pine-forest, 1 
[he prospectus of a new art-publication, of high | very far, I believe, from Concord, Massachussetts, in 
pretension, has been issued by Mr. 8. C. Hall, who | which neighbourhood Mr. H Thoreau, t : 
has obtained the permission of the Queen to select | of the book, resides—choosing to support bims 

and engrave a series of pictures in her Majesty’s pri- | the labours of his own hands. His forn l 


vate collections, for publication in the Art Journal, of | hitherto, I think, only book, A Week on 1 ( i 
which Mr. Hall is editor. Previous to their appear- | and Merrimack Rivers 





ance in the journal, it is intended to issue to sub- | some of the freshest and 

scribers a limited number of India proofs of the | found anywhere; ft uni ike the ac a 
engravings in parts, each containing three plates. | night spent on a mouniai p amor t mis 
Among the pictures stated to be in the engravers’ | Thoreau is a good man to report the free tones 

hands are many works of the best known modern | windy woods. Tue Lov 
English painters, Dyce, Stanfield, Maclise, Wilkie, | = - 

&e., with specimens of Rembrandt and Teniers, Wuy ArT DOES NOT FLOURISH IN ENGLAND.— 


Guido and Correggio, and other foreign masters. The | Nature herself has abridged the artistic devel 
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| collection of works of art belonging to Chevalier | of England; the climate is unfavourable t i] 
Bunsen will have been disposed of by private sale | achievements, and to that elemental harmony | , 
before this cam appear in print, at the Prussian | atmosphere, light, and temp and the purposes 
Legation—doubtless with no small return, considering | and effects of the artist, which render I i 
the high reputation of the late minister as a patron | Greece a paradise in comparison. A dome of a 
of the tine arts. In the departure of one so distin- | column should point itself aga lensely blu y 
guished in many ways as Chevalier Bunsen, Londen | to be truly effective ; a cadenza should ring t oh 
certainly experiences a loss, which will be more par- | such a crystal air as hangs over } s or Mex ) 
ticularly felt by that nobleman’s very large cirele of | reveal its sweetest melody; and r, to be trans- 
friends and acquaintances. parent and vivid, must be studied where the purps 


evening mantles with radiant hues the Adriati 
Marble grows black, and bronze corrodes in Eng- 
land, when exposed to the air; how like a fossil coal 
looks Canning’s form, and what a sooty hue invests 


Let us turn to Music.—The Cologne singers are on 
the point of starting on a professional tour through 
| the large provincial towns, after a success in London 
| well earned by the force and precision of their per- 
| formances, though a little more variety in the pieces is, | Nelson, as the metal and the stone have be come su} 
perhaps, desirable. At a concert they gave at Exeter | ficially decomposed by moisture. Half the time w 
| Hall, Herr Ernst performed two solos on the violin— | must shiver instead of being cheered at the sight and 
which I allude to for the purpose of recording an | sound of a fountain; and, walking round St. Pau 's, 
emphatic opinion of the utter vulgarity of such exhi- | the walls look as if snow and soot had alternately 

{ bitions as his. At best, these show solos are but a/ drifted against them.—A Month in England, 
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THE ARTS. 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting, delivered at 
Edinburgh, in November, 1853. By Joun Rus- | 
KIN. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 





Be it said, on the threshold, that Mr. Ruskin is, | 


in our opinion, a writer whose works always de- 
serve to be received and considered with serious 
respect. He is sincerely enthusiastic in feeling, 
laborious in investigation, admirably eloquent in 
expression. He uses his own eyes to see with 
(at least, while looking at pictures and buildings), | 
and not those of other men; 
thoughts in original and forcible words. This, as 
a general principle, is the sort of man whom we 
ought to desire to hear speaking on any subject 
—indeed, the only sort of man that has a right to 
demand a share of public attention to his words; 

aman who does not go on pumping his brains 
and flapping his tongue to produce some phan- 
tom of a speech or book, that may hold together 
in the semblance of reality for at least a day or 
two—but who meditates a subject because drawn 
to it by natural attraction: whose meditation 
moulds itself into opinions and conclusions, which, 
in fine, struggle out earnestly into the element of 
words, and run on messages to the brotherhood 
of thinking persons everywhere. 

That Ruskin has a natural love and gift for the 
study of beauty in nature and art, is not reason- 
ably to be denied. That his books have many 
faults—nay, that they are in some respects utterly 
silly—we know; but that these books are also, on 


the whole, fine, admirable, and religious, and real | 
and important boons to the human race, we | 


believe undoubtingly. 

These lectures possess the same characteristics 
as the author’s former productions. There are 
two main ideas in them—the great and essential 
superiority of Gothic to Greek architecture; and 
the superiority of the moderns to the ancients in 
love of nature. 

To the mode of building houses practised in 
London and other towns at the present day he 


forcibly objects, and surely with good reason. | 
Doors and windows, he maintains, ought all to | 
be made with pointed arches, not flat lintels. After | 


mentioning a church in Edinburgh, the chief | 
lintel of which ‘‘is already split right through,” 
he goes on— 

But you are not aware of a thousandth part of the | 
evil: the pieces of building that you see are all care- 
fully done; it is in the parts that are to be concealed | 
by paint and plaster that the bad building of the day 
is thoroughly committed. The main mischief lies in 
the strange devices that are used to support the long 
horizontal cross-beams of our larger apartments and 
shops, and the framework of unseen walls; girders | 
and ties of cast-iron, and props and wedges, and laths | 
nailed and bolted together, on marvellously scientific | 
principles; so scientific, that every now and then, 
when some tender reparation is undertaken by the | 
unconscious householder, the whole house crashes into 
a heap of ruin, so total, that the jury which sits on 
the bodies of the inhabitants cannot tell what has | 
been the matter with it, and returns a dim verdict of 
accidental death. The common system of 
support of walls over shops is now nothing but per- | 
manent scaffolding: part of iron, part of wood, part 
of brick; in its skeleton state awful to behold; the | 
weight of three or four stories of wall resting some- | 
times on two or three pillars of the size of gas pipes, 
sometimes on a single cross-beam of wood, laid across 
from party-wall to party-wall, in the Greek manner. | 

have a vivid recollection at this moment of a vast 
heap of splinters in the Borough-road, close to Saint | 
George’s, Southwark, in the road’ between my own 
house and London. I had passed it the day before, a 
goodly shop front, and sufficient house above, with a 
few repairs undertaken in the shop before opening a 
new business. ‘The master and mistress had found it 
dusty that afternoon, and went out to tea. When 
they came back in the evening, they found their | 
whole house in the form of a heap of bricks blocking 
the roadway, with a party of men digging out their 
cook. But 1 do not insist on casualties like these, 
disgraceful to us as they are, for it is, of course, per- | 
fectly possible to build a perfectly secure house or a | 
secure windowin the Greek manner; but the simple | 
fact is, that in order to obtain in the cross lintel the | 
same amount of strength which you can obtain in a 
pointed arch, you must go to an immensely greater 
cost in stone or in labour. 


And he adds, that the pointed arch is not only 
the strongest form—“ it is also the most beauti- | 
ful form in which a window or door-head can be ! 


and speaks his | 


| row of pillars supporting a triangular thing called 


| never excited a single pleasurable feeling in you— 


| dead, lifeless, and useless, in art as in poetry, and 


| great plan in a grave manner, and you dare say it 


| in all these and in most of the other statements 
|, contained in this book, and admire his fresh and 
| eloquent manner of putting them, we cannot help 





the leaves of trees. 

Next he criticises the roofs of modern city 
houses in a strain which expresses, we think, 
| what most people feel on the question, though, in 
general, without having analysed their instinctive 
perceptions. 

Do you think that by any splendour of architecture 
—any height of stories—you can atone to the mind 
| for the loss of the aspect of the roof? It is vain to say 
| you take the roof for granted. You may as well say 
| you take a man’s kindness for granted, though he 
neither looks nor speaks kindly. You may know him 
to be kind in reality, but you will not like him so 
well as if he spoke and looked kindly also. And 
whatever external splendour you may give your 
houses, you will always feel there is Pecan se want- 
ing, unless you see their roofs plainly. And this 
especially in the north. In southern architecture the 
| roof is of far less importance; but here the soul of 
domestic building is in the largeness and conspicuous- 
ness of the protection against the ponderous snow and 
driving sleet. You may make the fagade of the 
square pile, if the roof be not seen, as handsome as 
you please—you may cover it with decoration—but 
there will always be a heartlessness about it, which 
you will not know how to conquer; above all, a per- 
petual difficulty in finishing the wall at top, which 
; will require all kinds of strange inventions in para- 
pets and pinnacles for its decoration, and yet will 
| never look right. 

Elsewhere he attacks with great vigour the 
| current absurdity of putting the chief ornamen- 
| tation of the building on the portion of it which 
| lies farthest from the sight, in the shape of cor- 
nices and balustrades, and decorating the under 
story with nothing better, in general, than a 
| series of straight-ruled lines. In the busy streets 
| of London, especially, a man’s eyes are seldom 

raised to the level of a third or fourth floor; and 
| it must have happened to most people to dis- 
| cover, now and again for the first time, some old 
| architectural feature, “ above the line,” in a street 
through which they had repeatedly passed. 

True, the Greeks ornamented their capitals, 
and cornices, and friezes; but even supposing we 
should come to do it as well as they did, still we 
haye no business to follow in their steps: neither 
our streets, nor our houses, nor our climate, 
nor ourselves, being Greek or at all Greekish. 
Mr. Ruskin has no mercy on the classic gran- 
| deurs of our architects who, for an immense time 
| back, have built all our public buildings “ with a 


| 


| 


| 
} 
} 
} 


a pediment.” 
These pediments, and stylobates, and architraves 


never will, to the end of time. They are evermore 
though you built as many of them as there are slates 
on your house-roofs, you will never care for them. 
The} 2y will only remain to later ages as monuments of 
the patience and pliability with which the people of 
the 19th century sacrificed their feelings to fashions, 
and their intellects to forms. 


In the following passage, on the same subject, 
the lecturer shows a greater faculty of humour 
than he has hitherto had credit for:— 

You send for the great Mr. Blank, and the great 
Blank sends you a okan of a great long marble box 
with half-a-dozen pillars at one end of it, and the 
same at the other; and you look at the great Blank’s 


will be very handsome; and you ask the great Blank 
what sort of a blank cheque must be filled up before 
the great plan can be realised; and you subscribe in a 
generous “burst of confidence” whatever is wanted ; 
and when it is all done, and the great white marble 
box is set up in your streets, you contemplate it, not 
| knowing what to make of it exactly, but hoping it is 
| all right ; and then there is a dinner given to the 
great Blank, and the morning papers say that ‘the 
new and handsome building, erected by the great Mr. 
Blank, is one of Mr. Blank’s happiest efforts, and 
reflects the greatest credit upon the intelligent inha- 
bitants of the city of so and so; and the building 
keeps the rain out as well as another, and you remain 
in a placid state of impoverished satisfaction there- 
with; but as for having any real pleasure out of it, 

you never hoped for such a thing. 


But while we heartily agree with Mr. Ruskin 


pointing to the conclusion of the first lecture as 
presenting an instance of the most imbecile kind 


| built:” following this up with an illustration from 






mouth, and tending to throw ridicule not only on 
his own reasoning powers but on the grave autho- 
rity which he so inappropriately adduces. It 
may be objected, Mr. Ruskin fears, to his re- 
marks, which apply to an architecture of stone 
and brick, that iron and glass are likely in the 
future to supersede more or less those materials, 
and consequently Mr. Ruskin’s remarks at the 
same time; and his argument against this is, 
that he does not find iron and glass building 
alluded to in the Bible, “as likely to become 
Jamiliar to the minds of men; but, on the con- 
trary, that an architecture of carved stone is con- 
tinually employed as a source of the most im- 
portant illustrations:” adding that “the force of 
the image of the corner-stone, as used throughout 
Scripture, would completely be lost, if the Chris- 
tian and civilised world were ever extensively to 
employ any other material than earth and rock 
in their domestic buildings.” Surely, a child can 
conclusively answer to this that the images and 
illustrations in each book of the Bible are drawn 
from the customs and science, as well as natural 
phenomena, of the country and age wherein it 
was indited; and that chariots are spoken of, not 
railways; written scrolls, not printed books; 
bows and battering-rams, not muskets and can- 
non; structures of stone and brick, not crystal! 
palaces. We ourselves do not think it to be ix 
the nature of things that iron and glass should 
drive the old materials out of the world of archi- 
tecture; but Mr. Ruskin’s reasoning on the sub- 
ject only produces a sorrowful amazement that a 
man like him could conceive and utter such inco- 
herent absurdities. 

The second lecture opens with some fine and 
valuable considerations on the Romantic, in the 
course of which Cervantes is accused of “casting 
scorn upon the holiest principles of humanity ;” 
but, as that collateral question is one which would 
admit of a good deal of discussion, we prefer to 
give, with a feeling of warm and grateful appro- 
val, some of Mr. Ruskin’s general remarks on 


THE ROMANTIC. 

This feeling which you are accustomed to despise— 
this secret and poetical enthusiasm in all your hearts, 
which, as practical men, you try to restrain—is indeed 
one of the holiest parts of your being. It is the in- 
stinctive delight in, and admiration for, sublimity, 
beauty, and virtue, unusually manifested. And so 
far from being a dangerous guide, it is the truest part 
of y our being. It is even truer than your consciences. 
A man’s conscience may be utterly perverted and led 
astray; but, so long as the feelings of romance endure 
within us, ‘they are unerring—they are as true to 
what is right and lovely as the needle to the north ; 
and all that you have to do is to add to the enthusiastic 
sentiment, the majestic judgment—to mingle pru- 
dence and foresight with imagination and admiration, 
and you have the perfect human soul. But the great 
evil of these days is, that we try to destroy the ro- 
mantic feeling, instead of bridling and directing it. 
Mark what Yo oung says of the men of the world. 
“They, who think nought so strong of the romance, 

So rank knight-errant, as a real friend." 
And they are right. True friendship is romantic, to 
the men of the world—true affection is romantic—true 
religion is romantic. 


The other chief notable points in this lecture 
are, its inculcation of the duty of considering the 
effect upon the workmen who manufacture them of 
whatever articles we buy; and of the propriety of 
making beautiful the outside of one’s house, for 
the benefit of the community, in connection with 
which a frequent change of abode is spoken of as 
an evil. Here is a sentence or two on house- 
building. 

Whatever you really and seriously want, Gothic 
will do for you; but it must be an earnest want. It 
is its pride to accommodate itself to your needs; and 
the one general law under which it acts is simply this 
—find out what will make you comfortable, build 
that in the strongest and boldest way, and then set 
your fancy free in the decoration of it. Don’t do any- 
thing to imitate this cathedral or that, however beau- 
tiful. Do what is convenient; and if the form be a 
new one, so much the better; ‘then set your mason’s 
wits to work, to find out some new way of treating it. 

From the addenda to this lecture-we quote the 

following for the sake of its novelty :— 

A Gothic cathedral is properly to be defined as a 

piece of the most magnificent associative sculpture, 

arranged on the noblest principles of building, for the 

service and delight of multitudes; ‘and the proper 





of argument that ever came out of a sane man’s 
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ture, is merely ‘the art of designing sculpture for a 
particular place, and placing it there on the best prin- 
ciples of building.” 

The third lecture treats of Turner and his 
works—giving even a higher estimate of that 
painter than Mr. Ruskin had hitherto ventured 
on; for Turner is here called “the noblest intel- 
lect of his time,” and even exalted, in comparison 


where painter was never before placed—beside 
Shakspere and Lord Bacon. But the most im- 
portant part of the lecture is that which follows 
the art of landscape-painting historically, through 
the three periods of ancient landscape, ‘“ Giot- 
tesque, Leonardesque, Titianesque,” through “the 


you may throw Claude and Salvator, neither of 


| velling, ought not to have great weight assigned to | 
| entered the schools of the Academy, had literally en- 


them among the other causes of the temper of the 


| century; but be that as it may, if you will examine 


the whole range of its literature—keeping this point 
in view—I am well persuaded that you will be struck 


| most forcibly by the strange deadness to the higher 
| sources of landscape sublimity which is mingled with 


| the morbid pastoralism. 


The love of fresh air and 


¢ I | green grass forced itself upon the animal natures of 
with the great men of all ages, to a pinnacle | 


them deserving to give a name to anything;” | 


arriving lastly, at “ the pure, wholesome, simple, | 


modern landscape,” to which Mr. Ruskin gives 
the title “ Turneresque.” 


Now, we have found in this historic survey of | 


Mr. Ruskin’s, many subtle, fresh, and true sug- 
gestions to instruct and delight us, especially 
where he points to the epoch of false nature or 
“pastoralism” in art and literature, from which 
portion of his remarks we intend to quote by and 
by; but there is one plain question we wish, in all 
sincerity, to put to him: he says Turner “ will one 
day take his place beside Shakspere and Veru- 
lam, in the annals of the light of England,’—he 
says Claude’s painting “was like a scene in a 
theatre, viciously and falsely painted throughout, 
and presenting a deceptive appearance of truth 
to nature; understood, as far as it went, in a 
moment, but conveying no accurate knowledge 
of anything, and, in all its operations on the mind, 
unhealthy, hopeless, and profitless.” 

Well, the present humble. reviewer, while 
engaged the other day in reading Mr. Ruskin’s 
Lectures, went into the National Gallery and sat 
down before a wall on which are hung four land- 
scapes—two by Zurner, who bequeathed them to 
the English nation on condition that they should 
be hung beside the other two, which are by Claude. 
Without entering into the merits, positive or 
comparative, of these pictures, we merely state 
as our own belief, that the style and manner of re- 
presenting nature is the same in all four—water, 
trees, figures, buildings: ‘Turner must have 
judged: these two to be among his very best 
works. If, then, in his “Queen of Carthage” 
nature be set on canvas in much the same fashion 
as she was- represented, long before, in Claude’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” how is Turner proved to be 
among the greatest men that ever lived, and 
Claude foolish and palsied, a producer of “non- 
entities and abortions?” 

Here is the passage referring to “ pastoralism” 
in literature,— which will be found to repay 
perusal :— 

Of course all good poetry, descriptive of rural life, 


is essentially pastoral, or has the effect of the pastoral | 


on the minds of men living in cities; but the class of 


poetry which I mean, and which you probably under- | 
stand, by the term pastoral, is that in which a far- | 


mer’s girl is spoken of as a ‘‘nymph,” and a farmer’s 
boy asa “swain,” and in which, throughout, a ridi- 
culous and unnatural refinement is supposed to exist 
in rural life, merely because the poet himself has 
neither had the courage to endure its hardships, nor 
the wit to conceive its realities. If you examine the 
literature of the past century, you will find that nearly 
all its expressions, having reference to the country, 
show something of this kind; either a foolish senti- 
mentality, or a morbid fear, both of course coupled 
with the most curious ignorance. You will find all 
its descriptive expressions at once vague and mono- 
tonous. Brooks are always “ purling ;” birds always 
“warbling ;” mountains always “lift their horrid 
peaks above the clouds;” vales always “‘are lost in 
the shadow of gloomy woods;” afew more distinct 
ideas about haymaking and curds and cream, acquired 
in the neighbourhood of Richmond-bridge, serving to 
give an occasional appearance of freshness to the 
catalogue of the sublime and beautiful which descen- 
ded from poet to poet; while a few true pieces of pas- 
toral, like the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” and Walton's 
“ Angler,” relieved the general waste of dullness. 
Even in these better productions, nothing is more 
remarkable than the general conception of the country 
merely as a series of green fields, and the combined 
ignorance and dread of more sublime scenery; of 
which the mysteries and dangers were enhanced by 
the difficulties of travelling at the period. Thus in 
Walton’s “ Angler,” you havea meeting of two friends, 
one a Derbyshire man, the other a lowland traveller, 
who is as much alarmed, and uses nearly as many ex- 
pressions of astonishment, at having to go down a 
steep hill and ford a brook, as a traveller uses now at 
crossing the glacier of the Col de Geant. Iam not 
sure whether the difficulties which, until late years, 
have lain in the way of peaceful and convenient tra- 











men; but that of the sublimer features of scenery had 
no place in minds whose chief powers had been 
repressed by the formalisms of the age. And although 
in the second-rate writers continually, and in the first- 
rate ones occasionally, you find an affectation of 
interest in mountains, clouds, and forests, yet, when- 
ever they write from their heart, you will find an utter 


: ° «1, | absence of feeling respecting anything beyond gardens 
gulph of foolishness, into the bottom of which land grass. 


Examine, for instance, the novels of 
Smollett, Fielding, and Sterne, the comedies of 
Moliére, and the writings of Johnson and Addison, 
and I do not think you will find a single expression of 
true delight in sublime nature in any one of them. 
Perhaps Sterne’s ‘“‘ Sentimental Journey,” in its total 
absence of sentiment on any subject but humanity, 
and its entire want of notice of anything at Geneva 


which might not as well have been seen at Coxwold, | 
is the most striking instance I could give you; and ig | 


you compare with this negation of feeling on one side, 


the interludes of Moliére, in which shepherds and | 


shepherdesses are introduced in court dress, you will 
have a very accurate conception of the geueral spirit 
of theage. It was in such a state of society that the 


landscape of Claude, Gaspar Poussin, and Salvator | 
9 ’ 


Rosa attained its reputation. It is the complete ex- 
pression on canvas of the spirit of the time. Claude 
embodies the foolish pastoralism, Savator the ignorant 
terror, and Gaspar the dull and affected erudition. 


The fourth, and last, lecture is on Pre-Raphael- | 


itism, and opens thus:— 

The subject on which I would desire to engage your 
attention this evening, is the nature and probable 
result of a certain schism which took place a few 
years ago among our British artists. This schism, or 


rather the heresy which led to it, as you are probably | 


aware, was introduced by a small number of very 
young men; and consists mainly in the assertion that 
the principles on which art has been taught for these 
three hundred years back are essentially wrong, and 
that the principles which ought to guide us are those 
which prevailed before the time of Raphael ; in adopt- 
ing which, therefore, as their guides, these young men, 
a3 a sort of bond of unity among themselves, took the 
unfortunate and somewhat ludicrous name of “ Pre- 
Raphaelite” brethren. 
this heresy has been opposed with all the influence and 
all the bitterness of art and criticism; but that in 
in spite of these the heresy has gained ground, and 
the pictures painted on these new principles have 
obtained a most extensive popularity. 


The following sketch of the education of these 
young painters in the schools of the Royal Aca- 
demy will be read with much interest :— 


But the time has at last come for all this to be put 
an end to; and nothing can well be more extra- 
ordinary than the way in which the men have risen 
who are to doit. Pupils in the same schools, receiv- 
ing precisely the same instruction which for so long a 
time has paralysed every one of our painters,—these 
boys agree in disliking to copy the antique statues set 
before them. They copy them as they are bid, and 
they copy them better than any one else ; they carry 
off prize after prize, and yet they hate their work. 
At last they are admitted to study from the life; they 
find the life very different from the antique, and say 
so. Their teachers tell them the antique is the best, 
and they mustn’t copy the life. T 
themselves that they like the life, and that copy it 
they will. They do copy it faithfully, and their 
masters forthwith declare them to be lost men. Their 
fellow-students hiss them whenever they enter the 
room. They can’t help it; they join hands and 
tacitly resist both the hissing and the instruction. 
Accidentally, a few prints of the works of Giotto, a 
few casts from those of Ghiberti, fall into their hands, 
and they see in these something they never saw 
before—something intensely and everlastingly true. 
They examine farther into the matter; they discover 
for themselves the greater part of what I have laid 
before you to-night; they form themselves into a 
body, and enter upon that crusade which has hitherto 
been victorious. And which will be absolutely and 
triumphantly victorious. The great mistake which 
has hitherto prevented the public mind from fully 
going with them must soon be corrected. That 
mistake was the supposition that, instead of wishing 


to recur to the principles of the early ages, these men | 


wished to bring back the ignorance of the early ages. 
This notion, grounded first on some hardness in their 
earlier works, which resulted—as it must always 
result—from the downright and earnest effort to paint 
nature as in a looking-glass, was fostered partly by 
the jealousy of their beaten competitors, and partly 
by the pure, perverse, and hopeless ignorance of the 
whole body of art-critics, so called, connected with 
the press. No notion was ever more baseless or more 
ridiculous. It was asserted that the Pre-Raphaelites 


You must also be aware that | 


| . . . F . 
principal member of their body, from the time he 


cumbered himself with the medals given as prizes for 

| drawing. It was asserted that they did not draw in 
perspective, by men who themselves knew no more of 
perspective than they did of astrology; it was 
asserted that they sinned against the appearances of 
nature, by men who had never drawn so much as a 
leaf or a blossom from nature in their lives. 


Mr. Ruskin well remarks that the principal 
resistance the Pre-Raphaelites have to make is 
to “that spurious beauty, whose attractiveness 
had tempted men to forget, or to despise, the 
more noble character of sincerity,” and that in 
their contempt and aversion to the former they 
sometimes produce what is comparatively un- 
pleasing: adding subsequently,—‘ With all their 
faults, their pictures are, since Turner's death, 
the best—incomparably the best—on the walls of 
the Royal Academy; and such works as Mr. 
Hunt’s “Claudio and Isabella” have never been 
rivalled, in some respects never approached, at 
any other period of art.” 

The following is profoundly true in theory. 

The very faithfulness of the Pre-Raphaelites arises 
from the redundance of their imaginative power. Not 
only can all the members of the school compose a 
thousand times better than the men who pretend to 
look down upon them, but I question whether even 
| the greatest men of old times possessed more exhaust- 
less invention than either Millais or Rosetti; and it is 
| partly the very ease with which they invent which 
leads them to despise invention. Men who have no 
| imagination, but have learned merely to produce a 
spurious resemblance of its results by the recipes of 
composition, are apt to value themselves mightily on 
their concoctive science; but the man whose mind a 
| thousand living imaginations haunt, every hour, is 
apt to care too little for them; and to long for the 
perfect truth which he finds is not to be come at so 
| easily. And though I may perhaps hesitatingly 
admit that it is possible to love this truth of reality 
too intensely, yet I have no hesitation in declaring 
that there is no hope for those who despise it, and that 
the painter, whoever he be, who despises the pictures 
already produced by the Pre-Raphaelites, has him- 
self no capacity of becoming a great painter of any 
kind. 

We shall content ourselves with one more quo- 
tation, on the same subject, from this, on the 
whole, remarkable and valuable book, wherein 
Mr. Ruskin makes warm rejoinder to an attack 
made upon these artists on the score of their 
youth. 

I thank God that the Pre-Raphaelites are young, 
and that strength is still with them, and life, with all 
the war of it, still in front of them. Yet Everett 
Millais is this year of the exact age at which Raphael 
painted the Disputa, his greatest work ; Rosetti and 
Hunt are both of them older still,—nor is there one 


| member of the body so young as Giotto, when he was 
| chosen from among the painters of Italy to decorate 


the Vatican. But Italy, in her great period, knew her 
great men, and did not “ despise their youth.” It is 
reserved for England to insult the strength of her 
noblest children—to wither their warm enthusiasm 


| early into the bitterness of patient battle, and leave 


They agree among | 


did not draw well, in the face of the fact that the ! to believe himself at all times the representative 


to those whom she should have cherished and aided, 
no hope but in resolution, no refuge but in disdain. 


The names of Hunt and Millais are now 
“household words;” that of Rosetti is much 
less familiar. The last-mentioned painter has 
never sent a picture to the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy ; but those who are aware of the 
important part he took in establishing the Pre- 
Raphaelite school, and who have had the good 
fortune to become acquainted with his wonderful 
and peculiar capabilities, are eagerly expecting 
the time of their full public manifestation and 
recognition, 
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Ir has been the good fortune of the East India 

Company, both in its military and civil depart- 

ments, to have numbered amongst its servants 

| many men of the most distinguished zeal, ability, 
| and integrity. But never, even in this highly- 
| favoured service, has there been found a better 
| and braver man, or a more cautious, clear-headed, 
| and valuable officer, than the hero of Candahar, 
| Sir William Nott. “All the finest qualities of 
| the soldier,” we are truly told by his biographer, 

“ were embodied in his person and developed in 

| his actions. To yield and to exact obedience— 
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of the honour of his country, and of the profes- | marked by scarcely any circumstance worthy of | Among the first appointments to the expedi- 


sion of which he was a distinguished member— 


to earn by appropriate means the love and con- | 


fidence of those whom he commanded, and to 
hold in utter abhorrence anything which savoured 
of meanness, trickery, poltroonery, and intrigue 
—were the tenets of Nott’s military faith.” 
Animated by such principles, and especially re- 


record. In 1804, indeed, whilst yet a very young 
soldier, his manly spirit was severely tried by 
the malignant persecution which he experienced 


| at the hands of a Captain Robertson, the com- 


markable for his straightforward earnestness of 


purpose, we need scareely be told that the 


achievements of this gallant officer in the hour of 


difficulty and peril have not only earned for him 
an imperishable reputation, but have conferred a 
lustre on the English name. 

The father of Sir William Nott was a yeoman 
farmer of Herefordshire, whose family had been 
long settled in that county. 


mander of the Company’s ship Lord Castlereagh, 
—one of those naval tyrants then too common in 
the service. 
sent against some pirates in the Eastern seas, Nott 
commanded a company of volunteers, who em- 
barked on board the Castlereagh, and for some 
alleged offence the young officer was placed under 
arrest by the naval despot. On returning to 
Caleutta, Nott demanded a court-martial to in- 
vestigate the charges against him, and, those 


| charges having been reiterated by Captain Robert- 


Early in life he | 


left his native village for London, where he so- | 


journed some time, and married. Shortly after 
that event he proceeded to Holt, in Wiltshire, 
where he became known as a prosperous agri- 
culturist, of more than ordinary skill and intelli- 
gence. At Holt his son William first saw the 
light, on January 20, 1783. He was his father’s 
second but favourite son, and from his boy- 
hood was remarkable for a robust constitution, a 
manly independence of character, and an attach- 
ment to agricultural pursuits. 


son, he defended himself with an amount of spirit 
and eloquence which must have astonished his 
seniors in the service. With a courage that the 


| strictest disciplinarians must admire, and with 


| about at the time above-mentioned.’ 
The future hero | 


of so many Indian battle-fields often held the | 
plough, and was never better pleased than when 


engaged in active out-of doors labour. 
born at Holt, many years of his boyhood and 


Though | 


| 


youth were passed on an extensive farm near | 
Neath, in Glamorganshire, where his father had | 


established himself, at the invitation of the late 
Sir Herbert Mackworth. Under an 
pedagogue at Neath the future General received 
nearly all the school-learning which he ever im- 
bibed. That it was deficient both in quantity 
and quality may be readily surmised; but after 


obseure | 


an utter indifference to consequences, the young 
subaltern thus read a lesson both to his judges 
and accuser: “A member of this honourable 
court has thought proper, since the commence- 
ment of the trial, to say, ‘that I am a young 
officer, and did not rightly know what I was 


honourable gentleman’s ideas are respecting 
military discipline, is not my business to inquire; 
but, young as he is pleased to think me, I wish to 


let him know that Lacted according to the known 
rules and discipline of war; and I have not a | 


doubt but the decision of this honourable court 
will convince him that no officer, let his rank be 
ever so high, can insult a young subaltern in the 
lawful execution of his duty with impunity.” 
We may add that Nott was unanimously acquitted, 


| and that whilst the court-martial was pending, 


leaving England Nott found ample time and | 


inclination to repair the defects of his early edu- 
cation. “TI frequently fancy,” he says (with 
characteristic modesty), in one of his letters to 
his children, dated January 21, 1840, “that if it 
had been my fortune to have received a proper 
education, I should have been exalted and con- 
spicuous among the John Bulls; but I never re- 
ceived any schooling but what my own fist 
knocked into my own dull head after I left our 
fatherland.” 

The appalling and peculiar events which 
marked the close of the eighteenth century paved 


which he was destined so highly to adorn. On 


the Governor-general (the Marquis Wellesley), | 


having received an accurate account of the whole 
affair, “so far departed from usage as to invite 


| the young officer, although under nominal arrest, 


to a ball at the Government-house.” 

From this period, for many years, Nott lived the 
steady, monotonous life of the Anglo-Indian 
officer. The duties of his profession, to which he 
was sedulously devoted, engaged nearly all his 


attention, and to these duties the cares of a family | 


were soon superadded. In 1805 he united himself 
to an amiable and accomplished wife, who, like 
most young English ladies in those tropical 
regions, was “sought by a crowd of admirers.” 


| Children were soon lisping around his knee, and 
the way for Nott’s admission into the profession | 


| welfare occupied most of his thoughts. 


the Continent the French Republican arms were | 


everywhere successful; and England was threa- 
tened with invasion. This threat was partially 
carried into effect by the landing of 1400 French- 
men at Fisgard, in February 1797, who were 
soon brought to bay by the militia regiments of 


the neighbourhood, and compelled to surrender. | 


This event, however, aroused the military enthu- 
siasm of the nation. 


these, which had been formed in the county of 


their education and future 
His sons 
were in due time sent to England—to Eton and 
the University—and about the year 1822 he was 
himself allowed the privilege of revisiting his 
fatherland. On his return to India he found a 
fierce warfare, anent promotions and allowances, 
raging between the officers of the King’s and 
Company’s troops. Nott, who had now attained 


as they grew up 


| the rank of lieutenant-colonel, eagerly engaged in 


Volunteer regiments were | 
promptly raised in all directions; and in one of | 


Carmarthen, William Nott—then only a boy of | 


fifteen—proudly shouldered a musket, and first 
tasted, on a small scale, the excitement of a 
military life. Returning home in triumph from 
his bloodless campaign, “he disdained,” says his 
biographer, “a shepherd’s slothful life, and 
nothing would or could content his soul but a 
commission in the army.” The raw material of 
armies, both as regards officers and men, was not 
so abundant then as now; and little difficulty 
was found in gratifying the lad’s ambition. A 
cadetship was procured for him in the Bengal 
army; and for that presidency he embarked in 
the year 1800 on board the Kent East-Indiaman. 
As the war between France and England was 
then raging with the utmost fury, the sea was 
not a very safe highway for the ships of either 
nation. The Kent was accompanied, for mutual 
protection, by the Queen; and the latter vessel 
was unfortunately burnt to the water’s edge, on 
the coast of South America. 
the ill-starred ship were transferred to the Kent, 
and that vessel in its turn experienced a sad dis- 
aster. A French privateer attacked the India- 
man, boarded her, and, after a smart skirmish 
(in the course of which young Nott was severely 
wounded), captured her, and transferred all the 
passengers into a small Arab bark bound for 
Calcutta, where they at length arrived, after 
enduring great sufferings and hardships, from 
the overcrowded state of the vessel, sickness, and 
want of water. 
The early portion of Nott’s military career was 


The passengers of | 


| 
| 








the dispute, and ardently championed in the 
Indian press the cause of the service to which he 
belonged. Thus years rolled on, diversified by 
no event calculated to interest any one out of the 
narrow circle of Indian military society, and Nott 
began to anticipate the hour of his final return to 
England, when his commonplace career would 
close in a quiet English homestead, with a grave 
in a green churchyard; 

For who in Indian bower hath stoo1 

But thought on England’s good green wood, 

And breathed a prayer—too oft in vain— 

To look upon her oaks again? 

But the long-gathering tempest suddenly broke, 
and the loud rumours of war swept, as it 
were “the rushing of a mighty wind,” over 
the peninsula of Hindostan. 
it was announced, was to proceed to Affghanistan, 
to place upon the throne a rightful, and chastise 
the wrongful prince—the artful designs of the 
Czar, as developed in the aggressive movements 
of his catspaw, the Shah of Persia, were to be 
defeated—and the power and influence of Britain 
extended beyond the Indus. In every part of 
India where an English officer was quartered, 
this intelligence was received with the most fer- 
vent satisfaction. A new career of victory and 
conquest was anticipated. Perhaps even the 
forces of the Czar were to be met with, and de- 
feated by British valour. All grievances were 
forgotten—petitions for employment in the in- 
vading force were almost furiously urged—and 
even the Sepoys were infected with the prevalent 
enthusiasm. Alas! how little was the sad close 
anticipated—the disasters, the sufferings, and 
the hardships of this so popular and welcome 


In an expedition which had been | 


What that | 


An English army, | 


| tion was that of Colonel Nott, to be a brigadier 
| of the second class. The veteran’s heart must 
| have beat high when he read the announcement ; 
| but in this hour of professional triumph a severe 
trial was in store for him. A few days before 
his departure for Affghanistan his wife died, and 
| was interred in the cemetery of Delhi. That he 
| acutely felt this bereavement, as well for his own 
| sake as on account of his children, many pas- 
sages in his letters to the latter show. When 
temporarily appointed to the command of a divi- 
sion in the expeditionary army, he thus writes to 
them :—“I know not how long I am to keep my 
present command . . . My keeping it even 
a month or two will be desirable. But, dear, 
dear children, my promotion has come too late ; 
had it been otherwise, I perhaps might have felt 
gratified ; but now I have no one to whom 
to impart it, and you know she had a high 
| and fine spirit. I have no wish for anything but 
retirement, which never can be mine. ‘Take the 
| greatest care of your dear mother’s ring and of 
her hair.” 

When Nott, at the head of his division, pre- 
pared to cross the Indus, many conflicting emo- 
tions agitated his breast. He was oppressed with 
recent sorrow ; and he had detected the lamen- 
table incapacity of many of those to whom it 
would be his duty to yield obedience. These 
feelings checked the emotions of satisfaction and 
delight which he would otherwise have felt on 
| such an occasion. To his children again he thus 
| unbosoms his secret soul, on the eve of this event: 
| —“'The infantry of the army will commence 
| passing over the noble Indus to-morrow morning ; 
the cavalry, &c. will follow. Your father will be 
one of the first to cross this renowned stream ; 
and, perhaps, the first European who ever passed 
| it at the head of a body of disciplined soldiers. 
| There was a time when the very idea of my am- 
bitious dream being thus realised would have 
caused my heart to beat with the wildest joy ; 
but now I am quite indifferent, or rather I wish 
myself in some clay-built cottage, far from the 
haunts of man : truly I had better not be here, 
for this indifference makes me bluntly smile at 
the professional ignorance of my superiors.” 

The invasion of Affghanistan, we need scarcely 
state, had been ostensibly undertaken for the 
purpose of placing Shah Soojah, “the puppet of 
the Indian Government,” on the throne of that 
kingdom. The character of this chief rendered 
the pretext a most unfortunate one. He pos- 
sessed all the vices, with few of the virtues, of 
the Oriental character. Frivolous, cowardly, 
supercilious, and parsimonieous—he was utterly 
unworthy of the sympathy and support of the 
British nation; and the attempt to force him and 
his imbecile councillors on the Affghans shocked 
the sturdy principles and manly heart of Nott. 
“T differ,” he said, “from the Government and 
from others, and I really believe that the people 
of Affghanistan will not give up their country 
without fighting for it, and J know I would not 
were I in their situation.” Again he said: “I 
think the Khan of Herat will oppose that 
vain man, Shah Soojah, to the very death; I 
would were I in Ais place.” On the Affghan 
frontier, several natives of Cabul came into the 
camp, and the General had the opportunity of 
first making acquaintance with these formidable 
adversaries of the British arms. He was much 
prepossessed by their appearance; and the follow- 
ing sharp retort, which he received from one of 
them, must have confirmed his own impressions 
with regard to the injustice of the enterprise in 
which he was engaged : 

One man, whom I met yesterday, was the finest- 
| looking fellow I have ever seen, quite the gentleman. 
| He spoke Hindostanee very well; he said that he left 
| Caubul two months ago, that he had come by the 
Mooltan road. He asked me why we were marching 
into his country. I told him merely for the purpose 
of putting his rightful King upon his throne. He 
said: ‘“ We prefer Dost Mahommed.” I said, “ He 
has no right to the throne.” I shall not forget the fine 
expression of his large black eyes: stepping up to me, 
and placing his hand on my shoulder, he said, ina 
bold, yet respeetful tone: “What right have you to 
Benares and Delhi? Why, the same right that our 
Dost Mahommed has to Caubul, and he will keep it.” 


Ere “the army of the Indus,” as the British 
force was ostentatiously called, reached the 
capital of Affghanistan, miseries and disasters 
rained thick upon it. At the outset the officers 
had unnecessarily encumbered themselves with 
baggage. Jams, pickles, and wax-candles, 
Windsor-soap and eau de Cologne, were amongst 


| 
| 
| 
| 








campaign ! 


the articles deemed “indispensable to the eft- 
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————— — no 
ciency of every corps.” An officer in one regi- | inhabitants, who had been wounded and robbed. I | General Elphinstone had been superseded by 


ment refused a present of cigars at Ferozepore, | 
because the men had already “two camel-loads 
of the best Manillas!” Alas! the time soon | 
arrived when all the luxuries which had been so 
carefully collected were left behind in the sandy 
desert, to puzzle the brains or gratify the senses 
of the savage tribes who harassed the march of 
the invading army. The bare necessaries of life 
were, in the course of a short time, procured | 
with difficulty. Water was everywhere scarce, 
«and such as was obtained was muddy, brackish, 
stagnant, poisonous.” The camels dropped by 
the way, and their rich burdens fell into the 
hands of the plunderers who hung on the rear. At 
one time the heat of the sun was most distress- 
ing: at another the cold was intense. The | 
indecision and bad generalship of the leaders 
of the British force added greatly to other 
sources of annoyance. Nott was harassed and 
irritated beyond measure at the conflicting 
and contradictory orders which he received. 
“Every now and then expresses would come 
in from the front directing an advance. 
Then, when he had issued orders for a general 
move, another would arrive to countermand it, 
because it was discovered there was not enough 
water at certain contiguous stages.” At length 
Sir John Keane came up with the army, and, 
assuming the command, conducted it to Candahar 
and Caubul, whilst Nott was left behind with a 
small force in the Valley of Shawl. 

The circumstances attending the capture of 
Ghuzni, and the triumphant entry of the British 
army, with the “worthless puppet” Shah 
Soojah, into Caubul, are not, of course, narrated 
by Sir William Nott’s biographer. That officer 
was much annoyed at being left behind at such a 
period, and deprived of the opportunity of taking 
part in these glorious events. But duties of the 
utmost importance soon devolved on him. As 
winter approached it was deemed advisable that 
the foree under Nott should occupy Candahar; 
and thither they accordingly marched, through a 
country filled with marauders, and presenting 
difficulties which had proved so fatal to their pre- 
decessors. Under Nott this perilous movement 
was, however, made without loss or inconvenience. 
Arrivel at Candahar, the English General had 
his hands full of employment. He superintended 
the chastisement of the robber tribes that in- 
fested the country, and he also endeavoured to 
protect the inhabitants from another set of plun- 
derers, who were worse than the professional 
thieves. These were the servants and followers 
of Prince Timour, the Governor of Candahar, 
and Shah Soojah’s son. In attempting to save 
the poor natives from the outrages of these va- 
gabonds, and to prevent the British name from 
being tarnished by the conduct of such disre- 
putable allies, Nott took upon himself to perform 
an act of strict justice, for which he was after- 
wards severely censured by the authorities at 
Calcutta. 

He thus narrates the circumstance, in a letter 
to his children, dated July 4, 1840:— 


I have not heard from you for a very long time. I 
am perfectly well at this moment; my way of passing 
my time, however, renders life very precarious. Such 
plunder, robbery, and murder I have never read of in 
all history, as I have witnessed here. Crowds of the 
unfortunate Affghans came round my tent the first two | 
days after my arrival here. On the second day I 
flogged thirteen men belonging to the Caubul troops ; 
but the greatest horrors were committed by Prince 
Timour’s people. I soon stopped it in our army, but 
I did not like to interefere with royalty. I referred 
the complaints made against the Prince’s people to | 
him and the politicals; but robbery, wounding, and 
oppression went on, and the plundered property was 
brought into my camp. I informed the Shah Zadah 
and the politicals that I would not allow such 
atrocious conduct to attach to a British camp under 
my command, and that, if they did not punish their 
followers, / would. Well, immediately after this, a 
number of men surrounded my tent, crying for 
justice and protection, and appeared with their bodies 
wounded and covered with blood. I caused the 
plundered property and the plunderers to be seized, 
and they proved to be the followers of the Prince | 
Royal. I sent to say what had oceurred, and that I | 
did not wish to interfere with his Highness’s servants; 
but, as the plundered property had been brought into 
my camp, the inhabitants naturally looked to me for 
redress, and that therefore, if he did mot punish the 
robbers, I would. The politicals blustered in the | 
name of the Prince. My answer was short: “ You | 
are in possession of my determination, which I shall | 
carry into effect at sunset, unless you send your people 
to punish the marauders in my presence, and as an 
example to all.” 





| rejoicing. 


fellows tied up and flogged, in presence of the poor | and retire upon Sukkur. 


restored their property to them, and they went away 
I told the Prince and _ politicals, that 
unless a stop was put to such atrocious conduct, 
would separate my camp from that of the Prince. 

fancy they have represented the whole to the Caubul 
authorities, who will not, 1 should think, dare to 
write to me on the subject. Yet they may; and how 
it will end I neither know nor care. 


_— 


The “ politicals” did write to him on the sub- 
ject; and, the matter being referred to Lord 
Auckland, an official intimation was conveyed to 
Nott that the Governor-General had “ observed 
his conduct on this occasion with great regret and 
displeasure.” This rebuke gave the General no 
pain. His conscience told him he had done 
his duty, or what he believed to be his duty, 
under trying circumstances; and the honour of 
the British name, which he had endeavoured to 
vindicate, was dearer to him than any other 
consideration. 

The fatal catastrope which awaited the English 
force at Caubul was, to a great extent, foreseen 
by General Nott. In September 1840 he writes 
to his daughters, from Candahar, these prophetic 
words; —“ In the mean time, all goes wrong here. 
We are become hated by the people, and the 
English name and character, which two years 
ago stood so high and fair, has become a by- 
word. The conduct of the one thousand 
and one politicals has ruined our cause, and bared 
the throat of every European in this country to 
the sword and knife of the revengeful Affghan and 
bloody Belooch; and, unless several regiments be 
quickly sent, not a man will be left to note the 
fate of his comrades. Nothing but force will ever 
make them submit to the hated Shah Soojah, 
who is most certainly as great a scoundrel as 
ever lived.” Many valuable lives would have 
been spared if the views entertained at this 
period by Nott had been shared by the com- 
manders of the English troops at Caubul. Un- 
fortunately the British Envoy in that city, Sir 
William Macnaghten, was a man of a singularly 
sanguine and confiding disposition. To make 
matters still worse, at the beginning of 1841 an 
incompetent and inexperienced general, who 
lacked health and strength, was appointed to the 
military command in Affghanistan. The situa- 
tion of the British became every day more 
critical, whilst their leaders were lulled into a 


| false security. At length the storm burst; a 


rebellion broke out at Caubul; and the commu- 
nication between Candahar and that city was 
closed. When Nott heard of these events, his 
first sentiments were those of indignation at the 
conduct of the British Envoy. “Three years 
ago,” he wrote to his daughters, “I told you there 
never was a man so detested as the Shah, Mac- 


naghten’s ‘good king.’ It would take years to 
undo what that man Macnaghten has done. 
Macnaghten’s errors, however, were soon ex- 


piated by a bloody death. On the 30th of January 
1842 the news of his murder by Mahomed Ackbar 
reached Candahar. This horrible intelligence 
was soon followed by still more dreadful news. 
The troops commanded by General Elphinstone 
evacuated Caubul in the depth of winter, under a 
pledge of safe-conduct from Macnaghten’s mur- 
derer ! The snow was on the ground when they 
left the city, and they were ill-prepared to en- 
counter the rigours of the season. But they were 
not doomed to suffer long from the winter’s cold. 
As they entered the mountain passes, on their 
homeward march, the treacherous enemy poured 
a deadly fire upon them from the heights. Man 
by man they were shot down in the snow— in all, 
“17,000 officers, soldiers, and followers; 150 were 
made prisoners, including several ladies and 
children, and only one man, a Dr. Bryden, 
escaped during the conflict to tell the piteous 
tale.” Thus was Nott’s prediction fearfully ac- 
complished, and the treacherous A ffghan achieved 
a bloody victory over British discipline and 
valour. 

Few, few shall part where many meet ; 

The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 

And every sod beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre, 

The English name and character would have 
sunk low indeed if these outrages had passed 
unrevenged. Yet it was for some time doubtful 
whether the English troops would have been 
altogether withdrawn from the scene of their 
disasters, or a bloody retribution exacted. Lord 
Ellenborough succeeded Lord Auckland as Go- 


| yernor-General of India, and his first communi- 
| cation to Nott caused that gallant officer much | 


Well, sunset came, when I had the | pain; for it ordered him to evacuate Candahar, 
In the mean while | 


| in General Nott’s resolution. 


General Pollock, an officer of distinguished 
ability, who, like Nott, panted to avenge the 
murder of his comrades. In a short time also 
intelligence arrived in India of the grief and 
horror with which the Affghan massacre had 
been regarded by the British public. Was no 
effort to be made to rescue the English captives, 
among whom were English women, from the hands 
of thesavages? Could the treacherous Mohammed 
Ackbar be suffered toremain in quiet possession of 
Caubul, and revel in his triumph over the British 
arms? ‘These were the questions indignantly 
asked both in England and in India; and for 
months there was no satisfactory response. At 
length a welcome dispatch was placed in the 
hands of General Nott. It was a letter from 
Lord Ellenborough, authorising him to select the 
route by which the English troops were to retire 
from Affghanistan. If he had sufficient confi- 
dence in the army under his command, he was 
empowered to march to Ghuzni and Caubul, over 
the scene of the British disasters, and inflict 
condign chastisement on the treacherous enemy. 
After taking a short time to consider the chances 
of success, Nott informed Lord Ellenborough that 
he had resolved to avail himself of the permission 
to retire rid Ghuzni and Caubul. “I shall take 
with me,” he said, “‘not alarge, but a compact and 
well-tried force, on which I can rely. Your Lord- 
ship may rest assured that all prudence and every 
military precaution shall be observed; there shall 
be no unnecessary risk, and, if expedient, I will 
mask Ghuzni, and even Caubul; but, should an 
opportunity offer, I will endeavour to strike a 
decisive blow for the honour of our arms.” 

The event showed that there was no rashness 
He left Candahar, 
which he had held “in his iron grasp” for three 
years, on the 8th of August 1842; and on the 
30th he fought and defeated the Affghans under 
the walls of Ghuzni. ‘That fortress was aban- 
doned before the British guns opened upon it; 
and, in compliance with the desire of Lord Ellen- 
borough, the famous sandal-wood gates were re- 
moved from the temple of Somnath, for the pur- 
pose of being carried away as trophies. It will 
be remembered that the Governor-General in- 
curred considerable ridicule by this proceeding ; 
and it is plain that he attached much more im- 
portance to these relics than the Hindoos them- 
selves. Nott, however, scrupulously obeyed his 
injunctions, and placed the gates under a guard 
of honour. After the fall of Ghuzni, Nott and 
Pollock advanced by different routes on Caubul, 
which city was re-entered by the British troops 
about the middle of September. 

The moderation observed by the English 
victors at this period was worthy of a civilised 
people. A fearful retribution might have been 
expected by the Affghans, for the murders and 
outrages committed on our people. But neither 
Nott nor Pollock were inclined to acts of rigour. 
The latter, indeed, as governor of the city, 
decreed the destruction of the great Bazaar, 
where the mutilated body of Sir William Mac- 
naughten had been exposed “ to the insolent gaze 
of the Affghans;” but he spared the Bala Hissar, 
or royal fortress, which, in the eyes of Nott, was 
the more worthy object of warlike retribution. 

After his victorious achievements in Affghan- 
istan, honours and emoluments were liberally 
showered upon General Nott. He was created a 
G.C.B., and appointed by Lord Ellenborough 
resident at the court of Lucknow, where he was 
received by the King of Oude with great magni- 
ficence. ‘The remaining incidents of his life are 
soon told. In June 1843 he married a second 
wife, and at the close of that year he left India 
for the Cape. Here he remained a few weeks, in 
the hope of being able to recruit his health, 
(which had suffered much from a long residence 
in a warm climate), so as to be able to resume 
his duties at Lucknow. But in this hope he was 
disappointed. He grew worse; medical men ad~ 

| vised a voyage to England; and in the summer of 
1844 the veteranlanded at Falmouth. A warm wel- 
come greeted him on his return to the land of his 
fathers. The Duke of Wellington invited him to 
Apsley House ; the Queen commanded his pre- 
sence at Windsor ; and a dinner was given in his 
honour by the Court of Directors. The state of 
the General’s health compelled him, however, to 
decline all these invitations. After a short so- 
| journ in London, he proceeded to W ales, and 
took up his residence at Carmarthen. An affect- 
| ing incident occurred when he entered this town, 
amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants. “A 
soldier of the 41st foot, which regiment was at 
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Candahar with him, stepped up to the carriage, 
and said, ‘ Welcome home, General’; the veteran 
gazed at him a few seconds, saw the Affzhan 
ribbon in his button-hole, and then said, ‘ Give 
me your hand,’ and the General and private 
soldier grasped each other’s hands as friends.” 
His native air failed to restore the health of the 
shattered invalid. As winter approached, his 
disease assumed a more alarming form, and on 
the Ist of January 1845, he expired in the arms 
of his daughter. “Among his last words were, 
‘God will make it all right.’” 

Sir William Nott’s character is fully displayed 
in the letters which are now presented to the 
public by the permission of his children, to 
whom most of them were addressed. He was 
emphatically an upright, honest man—of a warm 
disposition, and thoroughly independent spirit. 
Perhaps it must be added that he was somewhat 
querulous and captious, and that he occasionally 
criticised the conduct of others with unjusti- 
fiable severity. Asa military chief his sagacity 
was equal to his bravery. He foresaw most of 
the results of the Affghan campaign. He foretold 
its disasters; and when those sad predictions were 
fulfilled, he pointed out the manner in which they 
could be retrieved, and the glory of the British 
name amply vindicated. In December 1841, just 
before the Caubul massacre, he thus writes to 
his children : 


Our system here must be changed ; we cannot now 
recede; if we do, the whole of British India will be 
in rebellion, backed by the Punjaubees, Nepaulese, 
and Burmese, the Affghans kindly bringing up the 
rear of the marauders. No, no, the battle for the 
safety of our Indian empire must now be fought on 
this side of the Indus—a river we ought not to have 
passed; but, having done so, we have nothing left but 
to fight it out manfully, not with gold, but with the 
British bayonet, In bygone days, a King of France did 
wish to invade fair Italy, and assembled his council 
to consult on the way and means. The court jester, a 
mau kept. to laugh at kings, on breaking up of the 
council, did laugh right merrily. The good King said, 
“ Fool, why laugh you?” “Oh, nothing, only your 
great functionaries have told your Majesty how to put 
your foot into the boot, but you forgot to ask them 
how you were to take it out, and they, in their wisdom, 
did not tell you.” So it fared with Lord Auckland 
and Sir W. Macnaghten and the silly functionaries 
at Simlah in-1838. You know that Italy, as our maps 
will tell you, is in the shape of a boot; Affghan bath 
no shape at all, or rather, is the most mis-shapen land 
my eye did ever drop on; but the merry jester’s story 
tlelis. 

How completely were these views justified by 
the result ! an 

We must add, that in the preparation of these 
volumes for the press Mr. Stocqueler has very 
judiciously performed the task allotted to him; 
and, on the whole, we do not know of any work 
of its class which has been recently published 
better calculated to interest and instruct a large 
circle of readers than the Memoirs of Sir William 
Nott. 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tun study of Church History from a Christian point 
of view, which was so materially promoted in Ger- 
many by the labours and personal influence of the 
celebrated Neander, progresses favourably, not only 
in that country, but in Great Britain and America. 
The publication in the same year of two such works 
as Mr. Robertson’s compendious Church History 
and Dean Milman’s “History of Latin Christianity,” 
speaks well for the attention bestowed upon the sub- 
ject among ourselves; while in the United States a 
German scholar of high eminence has presented us 
with the first-fruits of his labours in the same direc- 
tion. This new work, which we are glad to see re- 
printed in this country, is entitled A History of the 
Apostolic Church: with ageneral Introduction to Church 
History. By Putri Scuarr, Professor in the Theo- 


Germanic Catholicism, from Gregory the Great to the 
Reformation (A.p. 590-1517);” and the third age, 
“the Modern or Evangelical Protestant Church, in 
conflict with the Roman Catholic Church, from the 
Reformation to the present time.” Each of the nine 
periods into which the entire work is to be subdivided 
will, it is expected, occupy a volume according to the 
original American edition, or two volumes, as pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Clark. The author has, there- 
fore, set before himself what looks to us very much 
like the labour of a lifetime. We sincerely trust that 
he may be spared to complete his vast undertaking. 
It is one for which—judging from the volumes before 
us—he is eminently qualified. The general introduc- 
tion to Church history which he has here presented to 
us would alone stamp him as a man capable of exe- 


euting, as well as conceiving, a great design. In 
this he sets forth, first, his idea of history ; 


then his idea of the Church; and, thirdly, his 
idea of Church history. This occupies the first three 
chapters of the general introduction, and is followed 
by a fourth chapter on the progress of Church history 
as a science. A masterly sketch is here given of 
“Church historiography, which, like “every other 
branch of science, has its history, in which its true 
object and proper method are continually coming 
more and more clearly to view. At first it existed 
merely as a collection of material. The next step 
was the addition of critical research and discrimina- 
tion.’ Then came the pragmatic elucidation and com- 
bination of events, showing the nexus of cause and 
effect. And, finally, the scientific mastery, artistic 
construction, and organic reproduction of the objec- 
tive history itself.” The writer then takes a review 
of the different Church historians, whom he divides 
into three classes, as follows :—‘“1. The old Catholic 
Church historians, from Eusebius to the Reformation ; 
2. Roman Catholic historians since the split of the 
Latin Church; 3, Protestant historians, who again 
branch into various schools, particularly in Germany, 
reflecting as in a mirror the different theological 
phases through which Protestantism has passed.” 
Dr. Schaff’s critical acumen, sound judgment, and 
impartiality are seen to a great advantage in this part 
of his work, more especially in his examination of 
the Protestant historians. His impartiality is clearly 
shown in the estimate that he has given of the cha- 
racter and labours of Neander. Not all his personal 
esteem and attachment to that illustrions man can 


Johnstone and Hanter.)—Singularly enough, as if in 
| confirmation of Dr. Forbes’s theory, though evidently 
without any concert with that writer, Mr. M‘Intyre 
observes in his preface to this work: ‘The most care- 
ful investigation has led to the conviction that struc- 
tural parallelism, which unquestionably obtains to a 
very great extent in the Scriptures generally, obtains 
also in the portion of them which is under treatment 
in the following pages; and it is hoped that the re- 
cognition of this fact will be found to have contri- 
buted not inconsiderably to the definite and satisfac- 
tory development of the connection.” It would be 
curious to examine in what respects these two authors 
correspond with or differ from each other; but. for 
this we have not space. We have much pleasure, 
however, in recommending Mr. M‘Intyre’s work as a 
careful and elaborate exposition of our Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Dr. Ferguson, author of a volume of “ Discourses 
on important subjects,” which we noticed at the time 
of its appearance as a work abounding in passages of 
the highest order of eloquence, appears determined, 
so far as he is himself concerned, to rescue the teaching 
of the pulpit from the charge of being common-place, 
This new work, entitled Consecrated Heights; or, 
Scenes of Higher Manifestation, by the Rev. Rosert 
Fercuson, LL.D. (London: Ward and Co.) ad- 
dresses itself to the cultivated intellect of the nine- 
teenth century; the author judging rightly that it is 
high time for the religious teachers of the age to 
abandon their “ strangely exaggerated notions about 
the ignorance of man and the limitations of his mental 
nature.” The “ Consecrated Heights” which form the 
subject of this volume are the several mountains men- 
tioned in Scripture, on. whieh occurred so many 
sublime, holy, and mysterious transactions, that their 
very names kindle an enthusiasm in the bosom of 
every Christian. Such are Mount Ararat, on which 
rested the ark, ‘a link in the history of man before 





and since the flood;” Mount Moriah, the scene of 
Abraham’s great trial ;. Mount Sinai, “‘ which at the 


| giving of the law beeame encircled with light and 


prevent him from pointing out what he considers to | 


be some main defects in Neander’s contributions to 
Church history. Of much more value, however, is 
Professor Schaff’s exposure of the Tiibingen school 
of Church history, with the ultra-rationalistie Baur 
at its head. Our author, as a believer in revealed 
religion, stands forth in an attitude of decided hos- 
tility to Baur and his followers, at the same time 
that he recognises their wonderful grasp of thought 
and comprehensive knowledge. We have dwelt so 
long upon the Professor's general introduction that 
we have scarcely space to remark upon the execution 
of his own history. We can barely observe, there- 
fore, that, in this first part, it is confined to the 
Apostolic Church; in which, after an admirable 
introduction, it treats, in five books, of the “* Found- 
ing, Spread, and Persecution of the Church; Moral 
and Religious Life; Government of the Church; 
Worship, Doctrine, and Theology.” We have only 
further to add that the author, although belonging 
to the ‘‘ German Reformed Church,” is strictly ortho- 
dox, even according to the ordinary English accep- 
tation of the word, and that he writes in a thoroughly 
intelligible, and sometimes even luminous style — 
which is no slight praise when spoken of a German 
author. With such commendation, and with many 
thanks to the writer, we hail the appearance of this 
new Church History. 

The Symmetrical Structure of Scripture; or, the 
Principles of Scripture Parallelism exemplified in an 
Analysis of the Decaloque, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and other passages of the Sacred Writings. By the 
Rev. Joun Forses, LL.D. (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark).—This work is to a great extent founded upon 
the model of Bishop Lowth’s translation of Isaiah. 
From a close study of the Scriptures, the author is 


splendour, and from whose centre. the lightning 
flashed, over which the thunder burst and rolled its 
solemn. peal, and on which the Deity descended in 
sublimest majesty ;” Mount Calvary, “ on which. was 
offered the oue all-perfect,sacrifice for the world’s sin, 
and around which there cluster the thoughts, the 
affections, and the hopes of the whole Church.” The 
others are Mount Horeb, Mount Pisgah, Mount 
Carmel, Mount Zion, Mount Lebanen, Mount Tabor, 
the Mount of Transfiguration, and Mount Olivet. 
To each of these the author has devoted a chap- 
ter, in which he describes their situation and 


| natural features, and in glowing language calls 





convinced that there is something in their compo- | 
sition and structure which has not yet been satis- | 
factorily investigated. Bishop Lowth’s discovery of | 
the parallelism of Scripture is one which he thinks | 
calculated to throw increased light upon every part of 
the word of God. He has, therefore, set himself to | 
the task of applying “this new instrument of inves- | 





logical Seminary at Mercersburg. 2 yols. (Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark.)—Dr. Schaff, who was a | 
pupil of Neander, has imbibed much of the spirit of | 
that illustrious man. He is not, however, a slavish | 
imitator of him. His researches and judgments are 
altogether‘independent, showing him to be a man of | 
great original genius as well as of extensive learning. 
The two volumes before us are only the first instal- 
ment of a general Church History from the founda- 
tion of Christianity down to our own time. The | 
author divides his subject into three ages, and each 
age into three periods. The first age exhibits “the 
Ancient or the Greco-Latin (Eastern and Western) 
Universal Church, from its foundation on the Day of | 
Pentecost to Gregory the Great (A.p. 30-590); thus | 
embracing the first Six centuries.” 


The second age 


embraces “the Medieval Church, or the Romano-: A.M., Maitland, New South Wales, 


tigation” tothe Sermon on the Mount, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and other parts of Scripture, which, as 
not being strictly poetical, might be thought incapa- 
ble of having the Bishop’s rules applied to them. The 


| result of Dr. Forbes’s investigation is to convince him 


more and more of the truth of his theory; and he 
hopes that biblical students will aid him in his en- 
deavour to place it on a sound basis. The volume 


| which he has put forth in support of his views is cer- 


tainly deserving of attention ; and we trust that his 
appeal will not remain unanswered. 


upon us to summon before our minds the events of 
which they were the scene, To the reader who is 
well acquainted with Bible history, Dr. Ferguson in 
this way opens up a train of thoughtful associations, 
which, to use his own words, are ‘ irresistible in their 
force and attraction.” We have only space further to 
add that the present volume appears to us to be an 
improvement even upon its predecessor. Here the 
author has evidently reined himself in. His eloquence 
is more chastened, and his enthusiasm better re- 
gulated. We anticipate for it a large circle of admirers. 

The Great Sacrifice; or, the Gospel according to 
Leviteus. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D..(Lon- 
don : Shaw)—is issued as a companion volume te the 
author's ‘‘ Sabbath Morning Readings on the Old Tes- 
tament.” It contains ‘special illustrations of impor- 
tant passages in Leviticus,” illustrative of the New 
Testament economy. The reader will derive much 
practical instruction from its pages, showing as they 
do the typical character of the several Mosaic rites 
and ceremonies. 

The Gospel according to Matthew; with Notes, 
Doctrinal, Descriptive, Mustrative, Practical, and Ex- 
planatory. Edited by Davin Grorck GoyDER 
(London: Pitman)—is aSwedenborgian interpretation 
of the first Gospel. It is preceded by an “ Essay. on 
Swedenborg and his Mission,” in which are set forth 
the character and principles of interpretation of, the 
great Swedish philosopher. Mr. Goyder is a man of 
some learning, but he pushes the theory of his sect too 
far. _Emanuel Swedenborg is not yet properly un- 
derstood. His. disciples extol him too highly, while 
Churchmen in general and orthodox Dissenters are 
not inclined to give him his due. . When shall we 
have some really impartial.and philosophical ac- 
count of his life, character, and labours? 

Christianity in its homely Aspects : Sermons on various 


| swhjects, delivered in the Church of St. Andrew Wells- 
| street, and elsewhere. Second series. 
| Bowun Evans. (London: 
| devotion runs through these sermons, which more 


By ALFRED 
Masters).—A_ spirit of 


than atones for their want of eloquence. Every one, 
on reading them, must feel that the author. is im- 


| pressed with a deep sense of the responsibility: that 


attaches to the Christian minister. He frequently 
administers correction and reproof, and will not suffer 
his hearers. to rest too much on their privileges; 


| requiring them continually to illustrate their faith by 


Since writing the above, we have received an | practical godliness, 


| Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew v., 7: | 


in which it is attempted to unfold and present our Lord's 

delineation and enforcement of personal righteousness in | 
that discourse. By the Rev. Wintram M‘xryre, | 
(Edinburgh : | 
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THE WAR BOOKS. 


The Nations of Russia and Turkey and their 
Destiny. By Ivan Gorovin. London: Triib- 
ner and Co. New York: J. Wiley. 

The Life of Nicholas I., Emperor of all the Russias. 
With an Appendix. By Epwarp H. Micuet- 
sEN, Phil. D., Author of the “Ottoman Empire 
and its Resourees.” London: Spooner. 


The Present State of the Turkish Empire. By 
Marsuat Marmont, Due de Raguse. Trans- 


lated, with Notes and Observations on the 
Relations of England and Turkey with Russia, 
and brought down to the present time, by Col. 
Sir Freperic Syrra, K.H., F.R.S., of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers. Second Edition, revised. 
London: Harrison, 

The Cross and the Crescent as Standards in War. 
By James Macintyre, Author of “ The Influ- 
ence of Aristocracies in Revolutions.” Lon- 
4on: Scott. 

Tne two works first mentioned on our list con- 

tain much information in moderate compass. 

Russia and Turkey merits attention as the 

prodaction of a Russian author; an unsparing 

analysis of the Czar, the Czardom, and the people. 

The Life of Nicholas is a thoughtful and impartial 

summary of all that Russian authors have said or 

written, and all the writer himself could obtain 
during a residence in Russia, relative to the per- 
sonal, the public, and domestic life of the Empe- 
rer... Dr. Michelsen’s Ottoman Empire and its 

Resources, which we perceive has reached a second 

cdition, is the best statistical work of reference 

on the subject. we have yet seen: his Life of 

Nicholas is also the, best we have seen. It affords 

not only a compilation of facts, a detail of events, 

but an ideal-of the sovereign and of the man; 
and in. the background, sketched with clearness 
and brevity, an outline of the period in which he 
has acted, moved, and lived—‘ Nothing exte- 
nuated, nor aught set down in malice.” The 
reign of Peter was a vast mechanical labour; that 
of Catherine a history; Alexander's a profound 
tragedy, whose catastrophe left nothing to his 
suecessor but the misery and littleness of absolu- 
tism. Alexander bequeathed Russia to an execu- 
tioner, as Peter sacrificed his son, because the 
young man-and the young country would have 
developed the germ of nationality, scattered spar- 
ingly, but destined in its natural growth to over- 
shadow the greatness of its founder. 

EVENTS PRECEDING THE REIGN OF NICHOLAS. 

The year 1818 was characteristic in the reign of 

Alexander: To the reactionary measures then in- 

stituted belong the introduction of the severest censor- 

#iip of the press and the prohibition against the im- 

portation of foreign books, The Freemasons’ lodges 

and meeting-houses were closed; the missionary so- 
cieties interdicted (1822), and a number of criminal 
law-suits (1822 and 1823) were commenced against 
supposed demagogues, Socialists, &c. In Poland, the 
liberal form of government was succeeded by a sys- 
tem which, while it annihilated constitutional rights, 
was titterly devoid of principle or idea. The state of 
Europe continually called the Russian Emperor 
abroad. Scarcely had he returned from the Congress 
at Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), when he hastened to War- 
saw, where disturbances had broken out (1820) ; thence 
to Laybach (1821), where he recommended the prin- 
ciple of armed intervention, and where also the news 
soon after arrived of the Greek insurrection. In vain 
the Greeks invoked the assistance of the Russian 


Cabinet, which had, in fact, encouraged them to this | 


step, but now evinced for them no particle of sym- 
pathy. Baron Strogonoff was received very coldly 
en his return from Constantinople. It is quite cer- 
tain that no means were left unemployed to stifle the 
disturbances in Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Pied- 
mont, by Alexander, who was the soul of the famous 
Congress of Verona (283), where he did not cease 
fo combat phantoms, thereby losing sight of reality, 
and neglecting the affairs of his own country, which 
at that moment required his entire attention more 
than ever.~ The non-intervention in favour of Greece 
gave general dissatisfaction. It was argued that the 
acknowledged head of the Greek Church had no right 
to stand idly by and calmly regard the slaughter of 
its highest functionaries, and a vast number of its true 
children, that church having for a long series of years 
been placed peculiarly under the immediate protection 
of Russia. This argument was especially employed 


| again in a circular note to the European courts, “ that 


grave, or the lull preceding the furtherance of political | 
development, who could say? There was, at all events, | 
in that passive wish a total misapprehension of the | 
world’s onward march. The stillness of obtuse de- | 
spondency may for years be enforced by the shadow | 
of the bayonet, as indeed has been the case during the | 
reign of Nicholas till 1853; but a forced retrogression | 
to a given point, whence the engine of development 
is to be again started with renewed velocity, is, even 
in Russian relations, a matter of impossibility. This 
was seen in the latter years of Alexander's reign. 
The illness by which he was attacked [1824], the 
frightful inundation of St. Petersburg [November 
19th, 1824], the death of a dearly-loved natural 
daughter, were all held as retributive visitations from 
Heaven for the Czar’s neglect to grant due protec- 
tion to the orthodox church in Greece. The masses 
dared not to give utterance to their feelings ; but it was 
bold policy of the agitating party to use this very ac- 
cusation as a means to shake the dogmatic confidence 
so long reposed in God’s imperial vicar upon earth. 
To weaken the devotion of the people for the sacred 
person of the Czar, was tantamount to removing the 
corner-stone from the Russian state edifice, and ulti- | 
mate success was at no vast distance, when Alexander 
undertook his journey to Taganrog, whence he was 
carried back to St Petersburg a corpse. 

At the death of Alexander, continues the his- 
torian of Nicholas, signs of popular displeasure 
were manifest throughout Europe, “restrained 
only from open outbreak by the power of the 
bayonet and the sword.’ In Russia the people 
evinced no sympathy towards either of the three 
princes remaining of the house of Romanoff; and 
it is perhaps singularly characteristic that the | 
unbridled and ferocious nature of Constantine 
had alone inspired in the army a certain degree 
of attachment. No promise of reconciliation 
gleamed at the advent of the future Emperor. 

NICHOLAS. 

Nicholas is no genius, but a character. Yet the 
character is deficient ; deficient in that which the after 
reading of the Grand Duke could never supply— 
mental refinement and human sympathy. Deficient, 
then, in that refined humanity which disregards per- 
sonal and direct interests in all questions concerning 
publie welfare, Nicholas acted, on his accession to the 
throne, more in the spirit of an interested private per- 
son than asan enlightened prince with the interest at 
heart of. his sixty millions of subjects. . In 
signing the act of his accession, Dec. 24th 1825, Nicholas 
was fully aware that the first step of his reign was 
to bea struggle against conspiracy. a, «. eae 
owing, perhaps, to the first success of courageous 
violence that Nicholas dared to deviate from the spirit 
of Alexander, who, in his semi-Liberalism, had 
attempted to introduce into Russian element that 
relation between the sovereign and his subjects which 
exists in European monarchies, Nay, he deviated 
even so far from the policy of his brother, as at once 
to retrograde to the old standing-point of Asiatic des- 
potism. True he had promised, not only in the letter- 
patent to his Russian subjects written on his accession, | 
but also in a special manifesto to the Poles, and 





henceforth he should devote his energies to continue 
the government of Alexander of glorious memory ;” 
yet, he held himself released from that promise by the 
force of circumstances, as he did afterwards by the 
insurrection of Poland, when he broke the solemn 
oath that he had taken before God, “to keep 
intact and in force the Constitutional Charter” 


of the people, since, according to the Russian proverb, 
‘A dog that gets fat becomes mad.’” This memorial 
goes on to say, “ He entertains the strongest aver- 
sion to railways, and speaks of them as inventions 
little short of madness.” His opinions upon this sub- 
ject are recorded as follows :—“ They are follies; and 
within twenty years they will all disappear from the 
face of the earth. Of course, the whole world is 
against me in my belief, and I know that we also 
shall have railways here; for, like the cholera, they 
are sure to make pretty well the tour of the globe. 
The Emperor has set his heart upon them, and they 
will therefore be constructed. When I am dead he 
will remember me, and my reluctance to adopt them.” 
Few would suppose that Cancrin was by birth a 
German, and in his youth held office in a Germanic 
State. 
THE CZAR. 

The Czar is, according to the Russian dogma, the 
Vicar of God upon earth. “ Why should we not 
do what the Czar commands, since he is our God 
whom we must obey?” This is the fundamental 
doctrine of Russian obedience to the throne, and is 
further explained by the traditional admonition, that 
God gives each time to the people such a Czar as 
they deserve,—a severe ruler for a sinful age, and 
vice versa. It is easy to govern a nation with such 
principles. 

What are the people who are thus governed? 
For an answer to the inquiry we commend our 
readers to Golovin’s lively and descriptive pages. 
He passes them in review, the motley assem- 
blage which composes the Muscovite empire— 
writes volumes in an incident—and shadows out 
in rapid and abrupt sentences this people of 
fragments. The work of a political man has 
necessarily a political end, the propagation of 
certain opinions, an exposition of facts in a cer- 
tain point of view; and derives importance from 
the estimate afforded of the character of the 
party to which the writer belongs. The cireum- 
stance commands a double interest when the 
citizen of another country, accusing before the 
community of nations the deeds of his com- 
patriots, employs the intimate knowledge 
foreigners can seldom reach, in denouncing the 
tendency and revealing the corruption of the 
state he has abjured. 

M. Golovin’s book includes a historical and 
statistical account of the resources, tribes, and 
people of Turkey and Russia. Politically, 
the chief part is a sketch, concise rather than 
explicit, mdicating rather than explaining, 
touching rather than describing, “the past, the 
present, and the future of Russia.” The past, 
the consolidation by violence of the Empire of 
the Czars; the present, a vast country, whose 
resources and populations are yet undeveloped; 
the future, a question to be solved, which involves 
the destiny, not only of the nations of Russia 
and Turkey, but the systems and civilisation of 
Europe. 

Unless a large proportion of the Muscovite 
people were reconciled to the dominion of the 
Czars, their tenure of power would be frailer than 
the lives of many of its representatives have 
proved upon occasion. Public opinion, said M. 
Tourgeneff (like M. Golovin an exile and op- 
ponent of the Government), is as powerful in 





of that unhappy country. . . . No radical 
reform of any kind was effected during the first 
years of Nicholas’s reign, though the movement 
he made in its favour was much paraded. In- 
deed, in the administration generally, the reforms 


| the principal changes being wrought in the form 
alone, to which empty and specious names have been 
given, goodly to the ear, but like an apple “ rotten at 
the core.” 





the civilisation which has been introduced into Russia 
| ever since the time of Peter I. was borrowed from 
| abroad; and this very circumstance is sufficient in 
itself to explain why such civilisation, stripped as it 


main superficial and shallow in its progress, assuming 
the mere show without the substance of European 
humanity. 

NATIONAL PECULIARITIES OF NICHOLAS, 





Though there is not one single drop of true Russian 
blood in the veins of Nicholas, his Russian notions 
peculiarly manifest themselves in the circumstance of 
| his confounding appearances with reality. It is the 
| same which prompt the Russian mechanic to imitate 


introduced are to this day but partial and fragmentary, | 


Taken at its worth and in the aggregate, | 


is of internal and organic improvement, should re- | 


Russia as in any other country. The Czar and 
Czardom exist because a common ambition 
| unites their interest to the supposed interest of 
| the Muscovite nation. This nation, alternately 


| sinned against and sinning, born of conquest, 


| consolidated by conquest, extending by conquest, 
| must conquer or die: the Czar and the most 
| democratic of his subjects agree upon this funda- 
| mental point—they are at variance simply with 
| regard to the means and the distribution of the 
| profits. Russia is not a body without mind; it 
| includes the most advanced ideas, aristocratic, 
| republican, socialist, communist, and at the head 
a revolutionary despotism: we have not space to 
attempt even the briefest classification of these 
ideas. From the noble, atheist or philosophical, 
| discontented under the yoke which reduces him 
| to a unit amongst a population where, as Paul 

declared, “none are great but those whom the 
| Czar addresses, and while he addresses them”— 
| from the nobles who cherish historical reminis- 
cences, to the masses whose political aspirations 


by the agitating parties to excite the clergy, and | the construction of the most complicated artistical | are shrouded under the formulas of religious 


rouse among the community ‘the liveliest sympathy | 


for Greece. The people, who were not allowed to 
manifest any political opinions, now talked aloud of 
the dangers to their religion, while the secret socie- 
ties fomented the disaffected spirit, as the foundation 
of their political designs, well knowing that the will 
of the Czar remained firm and unshaken. Alexander, 
however, only longedfor the blessings of peace—peace 
at any price—peace throughout Europe, but more espe- 
cially in Russia. Whether it was to be the quiet of the 





machine in a remarkably short time, so as strikingly 
| to resemble the original model. Whether the imita- 
| tive machine will perform the same service is a dif- 
| ferent matter. Usually it does not. The Russian 
| never heeds the intrinsic merit of a performance. He 
is too much absorbed in the display. 
A RUSSIAN STATESMAN. 

We have before us a diplomatic memorial of the 
| last thirty years, in which Cancrin is reported to have 
said, ‘‘ There is no necessity to improve the condition 


sectarianism or mystical creeds concealing the 
germ of secret societies, Russia presents a picture 
of perverted moral and mental activity not ex- 
ceeded in the oldest kingdom of the modern 
civilised world; yet in this strange diversity 
there is a unity—unity of purpose, unity of de- 
sign, unity less of the will than of fatality—a 
unity which alone affords solution to the problem 
| thus proposed. 
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THE CRITIC, 





THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 

Russia is but one man, and what is that man? We 
have never believed in his devotion; he has only the 
hypocrisy of belief. His private life is a tissue of 
licentiousness and wrong-doings. Profligate, arrogant, 
revengeful, malignant and ignorant, he would have 
been an object of hatred and disgust as a private indi- 
vidual. By what unhappy fatality then is such a 
man to be an object of adoration, because he holds in 
his hands the supreme power over seventy millions of 
men? Is it not a disgrace to all humanity that such 
a man should dispose of the lives of seventy millions, 
many of whom are of higher worth than himself? 


RUSSIAN FANATICISM, 

Prayers for the imperial family oceupy two thirds 
of the time in the Russian ritual, and, though the 
statement may seem incredible to some, the priest, 
when he divides the bread, blesses the offering in 
seven portions: the first of these is in honour of the 
imperial family—Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the 
whole saintly hierarehy, follow after. The idolatry 
of the Czar, and I do assert it unequivocally, is car- 
ried in Russia further than the worship of God; and 
if I should be tempted to define an Englishman as 
‘‘a constitutional animal,” and a Frenchman as a 
‘‘monarchical animal,” I should be compelled to 
classify a Russian as a “ despotic animal.” As regards 
the fanaticism of the Russian, I do not believe in it. 
He observes fast days, he goes to Church, where he 
hears a mass, but he does not believe in the priest, 
whose hand he finds so often in his pocket. The 
noble himself is a Voltairean and an unbeliever. As to 
the Russian soldier, he dies, pressing the cross which is 
suspended from his neck to his expiring lips; but he 
fights only because he has a taste fer military life, and 
therefore does not much care, when once in for it, how 
or when it ends; and to the priest, who says to him, 
“My children, you suffer here, but in another world 
the nobles will burn on a huge pile of fire, and you 
will have to throw on the faggots,” he replies—* We 
shall be sent a long way, then, to fetch the wood.” In 
the time of Luther they believed that the Turks were 
about to over-run the world: now they believe that 
the Russians have the same destiny. ‘The Turks are 
in articulo mortis, 
more intelligence into their administration of affairs, 
mere fanaticism for the Czar will not suffice to sub- 
jugate the world; and unless they extend themselves 
by conquest they will grow weaker and weaker. 

The fanaticism of the Russians is not blind 
adoration for the person of the Czar, neither is it 
devoted attachment to the doctrines of the Mus- 
covite State Church, The Czar and the Church 
are symbols of Russian nationality, and of that 
victorious future which, with the eagerness of a 
young people whose position is new, and whose 
acquired rights are based on violence, they strive 
to engraft upon the traditions of the past. The 
author remarks:— 

THE PAST. 

If the Frenchman ought not to be proud of that 
name which calls to mind the conquest of his country 
by the Germans (Franks), the Russian must also 
remember that the name he bears is not his own. 
The Russians are Sclavonians by extraction as well 
as by language, while the Russi were Normans or 
Wariagians. 

The Russians are Slavonians, This is the sen- | 
tence to which we would direct the reader's 
attention. We will not now approach the endless | 
arguments employed to establish the precise | 
amount Russia still retains of the Slavonic | 
element, corrupted at its source by contact with 
Normans, Tatars, and Germans. The purity of | 
their extraction became an object of interest to the | 
Muscovite sovereign and people, after the posses- | 


sion of the Polish provinces and Poland gave | . 


them preponderating power in Europe; and the | 
nearer prospect then obtained of Turkey naturally | 
awakened kindred feelings towards the divided 
members of their family subjected to the Sultan’s 
rule. In Western Europe family ties are less | 
strong and binding; the sons of one man are not 
born with uniformity of temperament; at the 
proper period they prepare to face the world, in- 
dependently constitute their separate households, 
and do not affect to interfere in each other’s 
domestic affairs. Amongst the Slavonians, on 
the contrary, each family is regulated by its chief. 
Applied on a larger scale, the same principle 
might bestow on the Czar a logical and legiti- | 
mate title. The great Slavonian family, long 
oppressed in the service of foreign masters, might 
welcome as deliverer and rightful lord the head | 
of their race, sole, powerful, and independent, able | 
to unfurl a national banner, and cover universal | 
revolt with the shield of his conservative legions. 
Slavonia, united under the sceptre of the Czar— | 
the idea was specious; nor has the propaganda 
been unsuccessful, especially in the Austrian and 
Ottoman dominions. It numbered, indeed, a for- 


midable host of supporters—poets and dreamers, | 
historians, antiquarians, and learned men, men | 


| that of an absolute Czar who desires to be head | 


and if the Russians do not infuse | 


| protest against its violation. 


| would revenge themselves, or undermine the actual 


| vigour are not completely lost in Russia, an internal 
| revolution will lead to the formation of the United 


| whose numbers are equal to the Great Russians, but 


| ing Poland with Russia, but by a confederation of the 





men who had grievances, men who had ambition, 
illuminati, and many enthusiastic persons who 


| who could be bought, men who could be deluded, | 


fell from the clouds of mysticism into the ditch | 
of Panslavism, caused by the sleight of Mus- | ; y 
| now progressing among the Teheks and Ilyrians, 


covite Mephistophelism to froth and foam, and 
boil and bubble, like a mighty ocean. 

The primitive idea of extension—Slavonic is the 
modern term—promised additional greatness to 
Russia, additional absolutism to the Czar. The 
republican, that is to say, the leading minds of 
Russia under the last reign, based their calcula- 
tions accordingly, - Karamsin, the panegyrist of 
the Czars, exclaimed with touching devotedness, 
“JT am republican at heart; but in the first place 
Russia must be great, and the autocracy can alone 
render her so.” ‘The autocracy has chosen to 
personify the principle of conquest under the 
name of Pans/avism, and liberal Russians assisted 
by a definition, are now disposed to adopt the 
Panslavism and abolish the autocracy. A free 
Russia at the head of free Slavonic states, re- | 
nouncing any design of conquest or domination, 
is an idea contriyed in apparent opposition to | 
of the Slavonians, renouncing equally any design | 
of conquest or domination. 

The formula of the liberal Panslavism of the | 
Russians differs of course from the Imperial | 
formula; but in the separate articles are certain 
points of resemblance alarming to the jealousy | 
of Western Europe; they are in reality a modi- | 
fication of the Czar’s idea, without the ma- 
terial means possessed by him for its realisation. 
Nicholas informed M Custine that he could un- 
derstand the nature of a republic or a despotic 
government, but that the constitutional form was 
a deception. M. Golovin seems to entertain a 
similar opinion. 

As soon as the Russian autocracy shall fall, will 
the Sclavonian union arise; for the ideas of Panslavism 
are stronger than those of a constitution in Russia and 
in Poland. The Eaglish constitution does not suit 
Europe, which is destitute of an English aristocracy 
and an English mind; and the essays of French and 
German constitutions were abortive. 


Every patriot is justified in desiring the pros- 
perity of his country; every thinker has a right 
to propound his theory; but the terms of a pro- 
position ought to be clear, even to the unlearned. | 
If Russia is unfitted for a constitution, it does | 
not necessarily follow that Poland should be. | 
There is no similarity in the character, no re- 
semblance in the history, of the two nations. 
Russia adopted the creed and Asiatic tendencies 





from the earliest times, accepted the religion and 
entered the community of European states ; she 
possessed, and legally she possesses still, a con- 
stitution, placed under the protection of the | 
Western powers—and they have never ceased to 


| of the Lower Empire in its degradation; Poland, | 


THE FUTURE, 

Either Russia will conquer Europe, or she will be 
dismembered, or she will be transfused into the 
United Slavonian States. She cannot remain as she 
is. A state is not allowed to stop in the way of con- 
quest. If Russia should attempt it, the conquered 


state of things. Granting neither civilisation nor 
wealth — offering only a military despotism — the 
Russian Government is not easy in a state of peace. 
‘ . Should Poland recover her independence, | 
and Turkey and Sweden regain their possessions, 
Russia might turn again to a Moscovian dukedom, 
as the Cossacks also hate the Russian rule—as the Cir- 
cassians desire to be independent. But if mind and 


Slavonian States. Poland would then enter into a 
confederacy with Russia; and the Little Russians, 


whose language is a different one, would form the 
third State of the Union. The Slavonians of Turkey 
and Austria would form the other part of the Union, 
the metropolis of which would be Kiev, Constanti- 
nople being then destined to become the chief town of 
the Greek republic. If Democracy—a federative 
republic—is the future of Europe, the Slavonian 
United States will give rise to the Roman and German 
Unions. ‘ Europe,” said Napoleon, “ will become 
Cossack or republican;” and there is at least as 
much probability of the latter, as of the former 
alternative. ‘There isno other possibility of reconcil- 


two. 

Europe might tremble, notwithstanding, during 
the time of transition destined to prepare such 
fundamental changes. The absence of material 
means increases the necessity of considering the 
moral, or rather literary, means at the disposal of 








the Panslavists. ‘The author appears to think the 
balance inclines in favour of (free) Russian pre- 
ponderancy. 
SLAVONIAN LITERATURE. 
A laudable intellectual and literary activity is 


Why should they like German better than the Polish 
and Russian languages, related to their own? Now 
Polish literature is lost with Poland’s independence, 
and the greatest and best part of the Russian litera- 
ture is opposed to the spirit of the Russian Govern- 
ment. ‘The community of belief between the Russians 
and Greek Slavonians is another reason for the sym- 
pathies manifested by the latter to the Russian litera- 
ture. The Slavonians sympathise with the Poles in 
their misfortune, as it is similar to their own; but, 
Russia being the only powerful Slavonian state now, 
the Slavonians naturally expect helpfrom her. Yet 
they are democrats by instinct and by their institu- 
tutious, and would be in favour of those who would 
insure them liberty besides religion and nationality, 
whilst Russia has, since the ascension of the Holstein 
line, become less Slavonian and more German, both 
in her spirit and tendencies. 
(To be continued.) 








THE SEAT OF WAR. 

The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1829 ; 
with a View of the Present State of Affairs in the 
Lust. By Colonel Cuesyey. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 
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By Davip Urqunarr. London: Tribner 
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| La Russie en 1839. Par le Marquis pe Cusrine. 


4 tomes. Paris. 

Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, §c.; and of 
a Cruise tn the Black Sea with the Capitan Pacha. 
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Edition. London: Saunders and Otley. 
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Epwarp H. Miecnersex. London: Spooner. 

Journal of a Residence in the Danubian Princi- 
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(Continued from page 265.) 

Bessarabia, which is the last province of the 

Russian Empire in the south-west, is bounded on 

the north-east and east by the provinces of 

Podolia and Kherson, from which it is separated 

by the Dniester; on the north-west by that part 

of Austrian Galicia ealled the Bukovina; on the 
south-east by the Black Sea; on the south by 
that part of Bulgaria called the Dobrudscha, 
from which it is separated by the Danube ; and 
on the west by Moldavia, from which it is 


| separated by the River Pruth, Viewed on the 


map, Bessarabia, with regard to its chief river 
boundaries, is a sort of peninsula. It is also 


| intersected by several smaller streams, and is 
| generally regarded as a fertile country, although 
| hitherto not fully cultivated. ‘The population is 
| mixed, 


consisting of Moldavians, Russians, 
Greeks, Jews, and Gipsies. In addition to these 
there are also some colonies of Poles and Ger- 
mans, which have been recently draughted inte it; 
the Russian Government being as anxious as 
possible to add to its population, which at present 
is not more than about 600,000. This is. but 
small, considering its extent, which is reckoned 
to contain about 18,900 square miles. Many 
Russian noblemen have estates in Bessarabia— 
Count Nesselrode among ethers. It is said that 
these give much attention te agriculture. The 
growing of wheat, however, which might be pro- 
duced in large quantities, is comparatively 
neglected for the rearing of horned cattle, sheep, 
and horses. ‘This forms the principal occupation 
of the inhabitants, and they export every year 
large quantities of hides, tallow, and wool. 

Its principal towns are: Kisheneff or Kishenau, 
its capital, with a population of from 18,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants; Akerman or Akkyerman, 
the Alba Julia of the Romans, with a strong for- 
tress; and Ismail, a fortress and town on the 
Kilian arm of the Danube, with about 12,000 in- 
habitants. Ismail is famous in history, and is 
especially familiar to the readers of “Don 
Juan” as 

A town which did a famous siege endure, 

And was beleaguer’d both by land and water 

By Suvaroff, or Anglice Suwarrow, 

Who loved blood as‘an Alderman loves marrow. 
On the 22nd of December, 1790, thirty thousand 
Russians carried this place, which was garriso 
by 43,000 ‘Turks, by one of the most tremendous 
assaults ever recorded, and on taking it massacred 
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men, women, and children indiscriminately. 
three days afterwards it was given up to pillage, 
and as many as thirty thousand Turks and seven 
thousand Russians were killed during and after 
the assault. 


At the peace of Bucharest, in 1812, this pro- | 


vince was formally ceded to Russia, and the river 
Pruth was recognised as the boundary of her 
empire in the south west. 

The Pruth, of which we have heard so much 
lately, is not a great river; but it is navigable 
and very rapid. 


and then east, through the Bukovina; after 
which it takes a southerly direction, along the 


border of Moldavia, until after a course of about | 
500 miles it discharges itself into the Danube | 
The Pruth was known to the | 
ancients, and retains at present very nearly the | 
same name as in the time of Herodotus, who tells | 
us that the Scythians called it Porata, and the | 


below Gallatz. 


By the Romans it was called 
The Pruth may be easily 


Greeks Puretos. 
Hierasus, or Gerassus. 
crossed from several points in Bessarabia. 


down; from which places, on the 3rd of July, the 
second, fourth, and fifth corps of the Russian 
army passed into Moldavia. 


The two provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia | 


are usually treated of together in geographical 
descriptions. 
natural features and resources, the same kind of 
population and government, and the same com- 


mon interest; and have shared together the same | 


vicissitudes of fortune. The united territory is 


of a crescent shape, inclosing Transylvania on | 


the W. and N.W., and containing an area of 
44,520 square miles. Moldavia is the smaller of 


the two provinces, and is separated from Wal- | 
lachia on the S. principally by the line of the | 


river Sereth. On the E. and N.E. it has Bes- 
sarabia, on the W. Transylvania, and on the 
N.W. the Bukovina. It is said to contain an area 
of 17,020 square miles. Wallachia has the 
military frontier of Transylvania and the Banat 


on the N., besides Moldavia; and is separated | 


from Servia on the W., and from Bulgaria on 


the S. and S.E., by the great river Danube. | 
In what follows, we shall speak in general of | 


the two provinces as though they were one. 
From the Carpathian Mountains on the west- 
ern or Transylvanian boundary, this territory 


soon declines, until it becomes a vast level plain, | 
stretching away towards the south and east, and | 


which challenges all Europe to produce any tract 
of country superior to it in fertility. It is inter- 
sected by numerous rivers and streams, some of 
them navigable, and most of which find their 
way into the Danube. The principal of these are 


the Sereth, the Argiss, the Jalomnitza, the Aluta, | 


add the Schyl. These annually overflow their 


banks, and thus contribute to the fertility of the | 


soil. But it is to the Danube itself that these 


provinces are chiefly indebted tor their great com- | 


mercial importance. We shall therefore devote 
to it a few words of description. 

This noble river, the greatest in size of any in 
Europe except the Volga, to which it is superior 
in every other respect, originates in two small 
mountain-streams, the Bregach and the Breghe, 
on the eastern declivity of the Black Forest in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden. These unite at a place 
called Donaueschingen, where they are augmented 
by a spring in the gardens of the castle of Furs- 
temberg, and the stream then flows along under 
the name of the Danube. The tourist who visits 
the spring in the gardens is usually presented 
with a goblet of its clear water from the fountain; 
and if enthusiastically determined, like* M. Saint- 
Mare Girardin, to trace it from its source 
to the Black Sea, he leaps across it with 
childish joy, and anticipates the pleasure with 
which he will say to it at the end of his 
journey—“ You were very small when I first 
saw you.” From Donaueschingen it pursues 
its course through the territories of Baden, 
Wirtemberg, Bavaria, and Austria, augmented 
a8 it proceeds by numerous streams, and lending 
importance to the several cities of Ulm, Ratisbon, 
Passau, Linz, Vienna, Presburg, Comorn, Gran, 
Waitzen, Buda, Pesth, Peterwardein, Neusatz, 
Semlin, and Belgrade, which are all situated on 
its banks. On the borders of the Banat, Tran- 
sylvania, and Wallachia, the navigation of the 
Danube, owing to a mountain valley through 





® Souvenirs de Voyages et d'Etudes. Pat M. Saint-Mare 
Girardin. Paris: Amyot, A work to which we shall occa- 
sionally refer. 


For ' 


Rising in the Carpathian | 
mountains, it flows for about thirty miles north, | 


Those | 
selected by the Russian General last year were at | 
Skuliani, nearly opposite Jassy, and Leova, lower | 


They have Very nearly the same | 


! . . ‘ ' 
which it flows, becomes somewhat dangerous. 


Ata place called the Demir Kapi, or Iron Gate, 

it first touches Wallachia. Not far from this are 

the remains of a bridge built by the Emperor 

Trajan, together with some other traces of the 

occupation of the country by the Romans. It 

was here, according to some authorities, that the | 
Danubius ended, and the Ister commenced, for 
the Romans divided the Danube into two rivers. 
From the Demir Kapi it runs south by east, until 
it reaches Widdin, its right bank being moun- 
tainous. Afterwards it becomes only hilly ; and, 
by degrees, as it stretches away east, and slightly 
north-east, the ground becomes a level plain; 
and, at Silistria, even swampy. At about forty 
miles from the Black Sea, the river turns to the 
north. In this direction it pursues a course of 
about 100 miles to its junction with the Sereth; 
and after receiving the Pruth, it divides itself | 
into several branches, and, after forming here a 

morass and there a lake, at length discharges | 
| itself by seven embouchures into the Black Sea. 
| The three principal of these are named the Kilia | 
Mouth, the Sulineh Mouth, and the St. George’s 
Mouth, of which the two former belong to Russia 
—the Sulineh having been ceded to her under | 
certain conditions, which it is needless to say that | 
she has violated. 

From the richness of the soil, all kinds of | 
| agricultural produce may be easily grown in 

Moldavia and Wallachia. Wheat, especially, can | 
be cultivated in large quantities and at a small 
expense. Indeed, since our proclamation of free 
trade, we find that this has been the case. Within 
the last few years our importation of corn from 
the port of Gallatz has been very great, and 
would have gone on steadily increasing but for | 
the war into which we have been plunged. Vast | 
numbers of cattle are also reared in these plains, 
besides sheep and horses. Many of the latter 
are said to be bought up for the Austrian and 
Prussian cavalry. Honey, wax, and hare-skins 
form also no inconsiderable part of the exports. 
To these must be added butter, cheese, hides, 
wool, staves, and masts; the latter being made | 
from the Moldavian oak, with which it is also 
said that most of the Turkish ships are con- 
| structed. 
| It is a thousand pities that a country which 
can produce so abundantly all the necessaries of 
| life should not have a numerous and thriving | 
| population. But so it is, that, owing to centuries 
| of political and social misrule, the inhabitants of 
| these provinces are among the most degraded in | 
Europe. In numbers they amount to about four 
millions, and are supposed by intelligent travellers 
to be in general descended from the ancient 
Dacians, although mixed up with them are 
numerous tribes of Gipsies, with some Magyars 
and Slaves, as well as Jews and Greeks—the two 
latter, however, principally inhabiting the towns. 
The Boyars, or nobility, are the exclusive owners 
of the soil. Many of these are rich, and they are 
almost all licentious and extravagant. They let 
out their property in general to Jews and Greeks, | 
who again sublet it, and screw the uttermost 
farthing from their wretched tenants. The con- | 
dition of the peasants is miserable in the extreme. | 
Their ordinary food consists of the flour of Indian | 
corn made into a dough with milk. They rarely 
eat meat, although oxen and sheep are so abun- | 
dant. Itis only for a few days after Lent that 
they can indulge in such a luxury. Their cabins 
are of mud, and in winter many of them retire 
| into caves under ground, like the Scythians of 
| old, to escape from the inclemency of the weather. 

The language of the common people is called 
the Wallachian, which is curiously enough a 
corruption from the Latin intermixed with 
Slavonic and Greek words ; but so strongly does 
the Latin element preponderate, that a stranger 
| speaking Latin may in general be understood. 
| Our French traveller mentioned above gives a 
| funny specimen of a conversation so conducted 
| by him. Inthe towns French js much spoken, 
|and among the upper classes it is usually the 
language of conversation. 

In religion they belong to the Russo-Greek 
Church. The clergy are in general ignorant and 
superstitious, and the common people follow their 
example. Some little progress, however, has been 
lately made in the towns, in the way of educa- | 
tion, and some patriotic individuals have been 
making praiseworthy endeavours to improve the 
national dialect. “Their national songs,” says 
Mr. Warrington Smyth, “are pretty, and said to | 
be full of natural poetry : a lively chorus often | 
accompanies the dances, in which men and | 
women take part ; but the too common delight of ' 





| having heard of Rome or the Romans: 


| rians and the Greek Emperors. In 


| middle class to 


the Wallachian, when he has a little money, is to 
wander from one public-house to another to drink 
pints of wretched brandy, and to sing and dance 
wildly to the enlivening fiddles of a gipsy band, 
after which he goes drunk to his miserable hovel, 
and sleeps till aroused by the blows of the Pan- 
dour’s stick to commence afresh his round of 


| labour.” 


This territory constituted a part of the Dacia 
of the Romans, which was made a province of 
the empire under Trajan, in a.p. 106. Numerous 
military colonists accordingly settled there, who 
are supposed to have married Dacian women and 
bequeathed to their descendants that Latin lan- 
guage which is still spoken, although in so corrupt 
a form, by the Wallachians. The Emperor 
Hadrian withdrew his legions from Dacia, and 
even broke down the bridge over the Danube 
which his predecessor had made, for fear it might 


| afford to the barbarians an easier passage into 


the empire. Since that time Goths, Gepida, 
Lombards, Huns, Tartars, and. Turks, have all 
successively swept through it; but so strong are 
still the traces of the Roman occupiers, that if 
you ask a Wallachian peasant at the present day 
what countryman he is, he will answer that he is 
a Romouni or Roumani—and that, without ever 
it is his 
traditional name. Ever since the conquest by 
Trajan, this country has been under foreign 
dominion, being alternately subject to the barba- 
the ninth 
century they embraced the Greek faith, and 
were thus drawn within the sphere of Byzantine 
politics. Towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Wallachia had a prince called a Woiwode 
or Vaivode, who was tributary to the Greek 
Emperor; and in 1386 Moldavia was also governed 
by a prince to whom the Greeks gave the name 
of Despote. But at the breaking up of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, the Turks changed these two titles 
to that of Hospodar. The Turks, although nomi- 


| nally allowing the provinces to retain the same 


form of administration that they found there 
upon taking possession, oppressed the inhabitants 
for centuries in every possible way. ‘The Porte 
used to appoint a regent or Hospodar (usually 
chosen from among the Greeks of Constantinople), 
who, according to law, ought to remain in office 
at least three years; but, as it was necessary for 
him on nomination to make a valuable present 
to the ministers, he was of course changed as 
often as possible; extortion thus became the 
order of the day, and each rank, pressing on 
that beneath it, battened on the peasant as 
their spoil. A crowd of hungry Greeks have 


| entered the land, who rent the farms from the 


Boyars, or nobles and gentry, and, with a view 


| to making a fortune rapidly, take every mode of 


squeezing those who fall within their gripe. 
Certain taxes, for tribute to the Porte, &c., have 
to be paid in money; and since cash is to be found 


| only in the hands of the Greeks, the countrymen 


are obliged to make over all that they have, in 
order to be able to pay:’ (Smyth). Since 1829 


| the Hospodar of each province has been elected 


from among the Boyars of the first rank, by an 
assembly of the Boyars, clergy, and merchants. 
The choice must then be approved by Russia, 
and the investiture is given by the Sultan. 
There is a sort of Diet, composed of the Boyars 
and clergy, who meet for the purpose of voting 
supplies (being themselves exempt from all kinds 


| of taxes), and to discuss the propositions of the 


Hospodar. No organic change, however, can be 
made without the sanction of Russia. Ye were 
taught to believe,” says the intelligent writer just 
quoted, “that the independence from Turkey, 
obtained a few years since by Russian arms, was 
to produce good fruits; but the campaign itself 
plunged the country into a depth of misery; and 
this naturally rich land (Wallachia), with little 
mere than two millions of inhabitants, is some- 
times visited by famine—a result, doubtless, of 
the state of slavery in which the peasants are 
still fettered, and the want of an honourable 
step in between the extravagant 
Boyars and the sunken people.” But, indeed, so 
it has been for centuries with these provinces, 
which have been made a sort of battle-field, first 
between Hungary and Turkey, and afterwards 
between Russia and Turkey—the unfortunate 
inhabitants having always to support the respec- 





| tive combatants.” 


We must now take a rapid glance at the prin- 
cipal towns and fortresses of the Danubian pro- 
vinces. The two capitals namely, Jassy of 
Moldavia, and Bucharest of Wallachia, are na- 
turally what should first occupy our attention. 
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Of the former, however, there is not much to be 


said. It was at onetime a place of considerable 
importance, but not so now. It is situated on 
the Baglui, a tributary of the Pruth, about 120 
miles N.N.W. of Gallatz, and 160 miles W.N.W. 
of Odessa. Up to the year 1788 it had some 
strong fortifications, which were then demolished; 
and it has now only a small fortress on an emi- 
nence opposite the residence of the Hospodar. It 
could boast also at one time of a population of 
nearly 80,000, which is now reduced to about 
20,000. Many of its houses were destroyed in 
an earthquake which happened in 1822, and 
since that time the place has never recovered. 
The streets are excessively dirty, being in wet 
weather almost impassable from the mud; while 
in dry weather everything is enveloped in dust. 
Beggars swarm everywhere, while at the same 
time the Boyars live in luxury, being excessively 
fond of display, and of exhibiting themselves in 


a rich costume, partly Asiatic and partly Euro- | 
pean, which forms a strange contrast with the | 


wretched appearance of the inhabitants generally, 
The old capital of Wallachia was Tergovist; but 
in 1698 the seat of government was transferred 


to Bucharest or Buchorest, at first a miserable | 


village, so called from one of the Boyars named 
Buchor, but which has since gone on increasing in 


size and importance, so that it is at present a | 


considerable, if not a very handsome, city. It is 
situated in a spacious plain on the Damboritza, 
over which there is a bridge thirty-seven miles 
from its confluence with the Danube, and is 
said to contain as many as from 
to 80,000 inhabitants. The same plagues of 
mud and dust prevail here as at Jassy. “Some 
of the streets are paved; but they are mostly 


boarded over, or rather covered with trunks of | 


trees or other large logs, laid transversely, in- 
stead of a pavement ; and, from the flatness of the 
ground and the slovenliness of the inhabitants, 
all the filth of the streets collects under this rude 
floor.” Ifthe word Bueharest be rightly inter- 
preted by some writers as meaning the city of en- 
Jjoyment, it is a misnomer which we think all foot- 
passengers must object to. All, however, who can 
afford it, have their carriage or carriages ; many 
of them several, Some of the rcsident Boyars 
are exceedingly rich, with annual incomes vary- 
ing from ten to twenty thousand pounds sterling. 
These they spend for the most part in luxury, 
gambling, and dissipation. They are very fond 
of the opera ; and the theatre devoted to this 


entertainment at Bucharest is said to be one of | 
the handsomest and most commodious in Europe. | 


When Mr. O’Brien visited it last year, “ the ap- 
pearance was remarkably brilliant. The house 
was crowded to the ceiling. The ladies in the 
boxes were gracefully dressed in the Parisian | 
fashions, and I saw that the beauty for which 
they are so celebrated was not a fiction.” Out- 
side of the town is a public promenade, about a | 
mile and a half in length, and bordered with 
trees. In the afternoon this is crowded with the | 
carriages of the Boyars and the foreign agents. | 
There is also a garden, laid out in the English | 
manner, which is much frequented, and on féte- 
days is enlivened by the presence of a military 
baad. Some of the public buildings in Bucharest 
are tolerably handsome. It has a large number 
of churches, and some spacious hotels ; but the 
houses generally are built either of mud or brick, 
and are not more than two stories high. Those 
of the Boyars are built of stone, and are large 
and handsome. Bucharest, so far as concerns its 
morals, is said to be one of the most dissolute 
cities in Europe. An old Boyar, speaking on the 
subject with M. Saint-Mare Girardin, observed, 
with some bitterness : ‘You appear to think that 
we are a new country. No! We are an old 
society, worm-eaten and corrupted. Why should 
I deceive you? We speak French well enough ; 
our women are lively and spirituel; and there is 
nothing to find fault with in our eyening assem- 
blies. But, believe me, it is by the mornings, and 
not the evenings, that society should be judged.” | 
When pressed to give his opinion about the 
morals of his countrymen, he said : “ Our morals 
are in a great measure the morals, or rather the 
vices, of all the nations who have governed or 
protected us. From the Rassians we have bor- 
rowed their libertinage, from the Greeks their 
want of honesty, from the Fanariot Princes their | 
mixed meanness and vanity, from the Turks their | 
indolence and idleness, while from the Poles we | 
have received our practice of divorce, and those | 
swarms of Jews whom you see infesting our streets. ; 
Such is the condition of our morals!” He goes 

on to remark upon the fatal consequences that | 


60,000 | 
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must ensue to any society in which the practice 
of divorce is indulged to such an extent as in 
Bucharest ; adding, “ Why will not those who 
wish to introduce it among you come and live 
with us for a short time, and observe its 
strange effects ? Here they will see children who, 
having their mother in one family and _ their 
father in another, know not to which they should 
give their love and respect, and consequently 
have no central or rallying point. Here, at our 
assemblies, they will see women who meet two or 
three of their former husbands, while they hang 
upon the arm of a fourth, and smile at the vexa- 
tion of a fifth. Be assured that even 
| adultery itself, as it prevails among you, would 
be progress for us; and that what is your disease 

would be for us the commencement of a cure !” 
Another Boyar, but younger and more hopeful, 
confirmed what was stated by this informant, re- 
marking upon the frivolous education of the 
women; and a third, a father of a family, speak- 
ing of the uncertainty of their political prospects 
as the main cause of their social evils, observed: 
“We do not know for whom it is that we should 
educate our children, since it is possible that the 
education we give them may prove to be only a 
| calamity; and if the education we give be 
French, what are they to do with it when they 
become Russians?” That the social condition of 
the upper classes is not at all misrepresented in 
these conversations might be abundantly proved 
| from other authorities. 


| In the Principalities there are two seaports, 
not very far removed from each other ; namely, 
Gallatz, or Galacz, in Moldavia, and Braila, or 
Ibrailhof, in Wallachia. The former of these is 
situated on the north bank of the Danube, be- 
tween the confluence of the Sereth and Pruth 
with that river, and is about eighty miles west of 
the Sulinech mouth. It consists of an old anda 
new town, the old being filthy in the extreme, 
lying along the bank of the river, while the new 
town is built upon a hill, with houses in the 
European style, elegant and commodious. Its 
population has been variously reckoned at from 
ten to fifteen thousand: Gallatz is the great 
| emporium of the trade not only of Moldavia, but 
of the Danube itself. Braila is about ten miles 
from it higher up the Danube, and, although its 
exports and imports are greater than those of 
Gallatz, it is not to be compared with. it in other 
respects. ‘ What is called the town of Ibraila,” 
says Mr. O’Brien, “I found to be an extensive 
dusty plain, dotted with houses. Close to the 
river side is a long line of shops and stores. The 
stores were all filled with grain, and there 
were great mounds of corn lying in the 
open street for want of store-room. In this 
part of the town I met at every turn with 
men cleaning wheat, or piling it up in heaps in 


that Russia has done has been to establish 
small town in this wretched place, reeking with 
| filth and fever. “It is composed of a double 
row of one-storied wooden houses, straggling 
along the river-side, with a dreary marsh behind 
them. Most of the houses are built upon piles, 
in the midst of pools of putrid water, which 
| oozes out from the neighbouring marsh,” It is 
| perhaps, after all, a desirable thing that vessels 
| which have been long detained in such a pesti- 
| lential neighbourhood should go into quarantine 
at Braila. 





(To be continued ) 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Hither and Thither ; or, Sketches of Travel on both 
Sides of the Atlantic. By RecinaLp Fow er, 
Esq. London: Daldy. 

Travels in Siberia. By L. S. Hitt, Esq. In 
2 vols. London. 

The Mediterranean: a Memoir, Physical, Histo- 
rical, and Nautical. By Admiral Smytu. 
London. 

A coop title for a book is not always a correct 

one. Continually is the reader’s eye attracted 

by a name that seems to promise something new, 
or, which is more interesting still, a name that 
perplexes and cails forth the exclamation, ‘What 
can it mean?” But itis not often that we open 

a volume whose title-page is at once eceentric 

and yet strictly descriptive of the work itself. 

Such, however, is really the case with the volume 

before us. dither and Thither precisely ex- 

presses its character. It is not a continuous 
narrative of travel, but the reminiscences ot 
wanderings in divers parts of the world, put to- 
gether, without reference to order of time or 
association of locality, probably as they chanced’ 
to recur to the writer’s memory when he resolved 
upon authorship. 

But this is not an objection : it rather supplies 

a pleasant variety from the old regular method of 

travel-writing—beginning with the embarkation, 

and proceeding through the entire route day by 
day, often drearily enough, until the reader is 
returned to his native shores as weary and as 
glad to have done with it as is the author. In 
this single small volume we are treated only with 
the most interesting and noteworthy of the 
traveller's recollections ; there is no waste of time 
in going through intermediate dullness; but we 
are conveyed at once to the scene that ‘has some- 
thing to instruct or interest, even though for 











| 


that purpose we are borne across the Atlantic 
and back again, and go to and fro upon the 
earth, literally roaming with Mr. Fowler Hither 
and Thither. 

The sketches are written with good taste, but 


the open air, or carrying it down to small vessels | in @ slipshod style, such as we should scarcely 


lying in the river. 


ning over with corn.” When this author reached | 


The place was literally run- | have expected to find in the production of a 


scholar and a gentleman, as Mr. Fowler is. A 


Gallatz, he was quite charmed with the contrast. | fair and liberal spirit, however, pervades all his 
The authorities there seemed to be doing what | Judgments of men and things, and will give the 
they could to render it commodious and healthy. | ?¢ader confidence—especially shown, as it is, on a 
In 1851 the wheat exported from Braila amounted | theme that, more than any other, has been de- 
to 283,106 qrs., and the maize to 646,617 qrs.; | formed by prejudices—the condition of society in 


from Gallatz, in the same year, the wheat exported | 


was 134,474 qrs., and the maize 350,682 qrs. The | 
total value of the exports from Braila amounted | 
to 778,157/., and of imports up the Danube to | 
$34,078/.; from Gallatz the exports amounted to | 
496,368, and the imports up the Danube to | 
374,233/.—making a total for the two ports of | 
nearly two millions sterling for both exports and 
imports. Gallatz being a free port, it is exceed- 

ingly probable that, were the navigation of the | 
Danube to the Black Sea improved, it might one | 
day become one of the chief commercial cities in 
the world. One result of the present war, we | 
hope, will be to withdraw the Sulineh mouth 
from the custody of. Russia, in whose hands it 
has béen too long allowed to remain for the inte- 
rests of commerce. She has done nothing to 
remove the accumulation of mud, which forms 
a bar upon which numerous vessels are annually 
stranded. Lately, indeed, she has been maliciously | 
busy in blocking it up more effectually. But, 
when Mr. O’Brien approached it last year from 
Varna, there were only six feet of water above the 
bar. ‘‘ The expanse of muddy water was strewed 
with wrecks. There was something fearfully 
desolate in the scene. Where the water was 
shallow, the dark hulls of ships were peering 
above the yellow tide, like half-covered corpses; 
and in other places the masts alone of the sunken 
vessels were seen rising up from the water, like 
the outstretched arms of a drowning man.” All 





| vanity; but it is highly unfair. 


Ameriea. ‘Thus he describes his impressions of 
AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

To seize upon any peculiarity, and exaggerate it, is 

easy. To represent, as characteristic of a whole 

people, manners which are to be found in a mere 


| section of it—to dress them up and present them to 


the reader in amusing language—may flatter national 
The caricature is not 
the best likeness. I mixed, during several months, 
in every class of American society. The highly-bred 
English or French gentleman, accustomed to the 
best and most refined society, is not to be found in 
America: there is no school for such. But you will 
find, with this exception, most native Americans (I 


| use this term advisedly, because the States are deluged 


with people from other countries, who are the loudest 
talkers and most obtrusively ill-mannered) superior in 
intelligence and manners to persons fiilling the same 
position elsewhere. This is peculiarly the case with 
the lower order of agriculturists. Place the small 
yeoman or farm-labourer of England by the side of 
the same class in America, and the contrast is great. 
The coarse, heayy clothes, slouching, lumbering walk, 
1ough speech, and lifeless stolidity of the one, do not 
appear in a favourable light by the side of the slim, 
active, light-clothed, . intelligent, inquisitive, and 
somewhat restless American, I have often sighed to 
think that the figure before me, clad in fustian 
shooting-coat, plush waistcoat, knee breeches, gaiters, 
and. half-boots, with a hundredweight ef iron on the 
soles, was a fair specimen of the English ‘‘ raw mate- 
rial.” Those who have been in America will, I.am 
sure, agree with me in this. Ascending a little higher 
in the social, scale, there is less to reform, and there- 
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fore less superiority. Still the manners of the retail 
dealer, easy and self-reliant, are a great improvement 
upon the cringing, humble servility often found in the 
shopkeeper at home. Amongst professional men 
there is not much difference. Education rubs down 
the salient angles everywhere; but I almost incline 
to think that in this class the scale would turn the 
other way. Really good society is not easy of access 
to a traveller in the United States ; he must not only 
come well recommended, but must linger long upon 
his road. The hotel, the steamboat, or the rail, are 
not fair places to judge of national manners, particu- 
larly in a nation composed of such heterogeneous 
materials as this. Quiet, educated people, in the 
republic, keep rather in the background; and such 
are to be found in all parts of the Union. 


And this of 
CANADIAN LADIES. 

A lady in Canada, in the strict sense of the term, 
is none the less so, because she has spent her morning 
in salting beef, making tallow candles, and other 
kindred household duties, At home, she would infal- 
libly lose “‘ caste "—that dire bugbear. Here she does 
not. Servants are a great plague—expensive, whim- 
sical, and idle. On one occasion a servant, who came 
to be hired by a lady friend of mine, entered the 
room, and immediately seated herself on the sofa by 
the lady of the house; scrutinised her thoroughly ; 
asked the nature of the duties she was expected to 
perform, and her salary; and then said abruptly— 
“Well, I likes the looks of you, and I guess I'll come.” 
This,,was all that passed. How long she stayed I 
should be sorry to say: probably three days. I recol- 
lect reading somewhere, in a book on life and manners 
in the Western States, that a servant, believing that 
her mistress had called to her, but, not being quite 
sure of the fact, ascertained it by the following 
question—“ I say, mam, did you holler? I thought 
I heard a yell.” 

Here again: 

AMERICAN ARISTOCRATS. 

Society in New York has been much laughed at and 
abused. I do not feel that my experience would 
warrant me in doing so. Many.a delightful day have 
I spent wandering on the banks of the Hudson, with 
kind, intelligent, and hospitable friends, whose homes 
were surrounded with every comfort and luxury, and 
whose doors were never closed against those who had 
afair claim to enter them. They were, it is true, 





prove too much. This is an error almost universal 
at places of traditional interest. The day, though 
early in spring, was very hot; and I think I have 
rarely seen so many lizards racing over the rocks. 
As the weather was calm, I could not form much 
idea of what the place would be in a strong east wind 
or “ Gregale”"—doubtless dangerous enough. The 
immediate country round the bay is desolate, and 
almost if not the only building visible, except the 
chapel, is a fort garrisoned by a small detachment of 
the Malta fencibles. These forts are scattered here 
and there all round the island, and the officer in com- 
mand must lead a sadly dull life. The road to the 
bay by land is rocky and bad, and offers no induce- 
ment except an extensive view over a great part of 
the island at ‘ Casal Nasciar.” 

It was in the course of a journey round the 
world, which occupied him for three years, that 
Mr. Hill visited Siberia. Instead of making a 


professional tourists would have done, Mr. Hill 
has contented himself with printing merely his 
recollections of Siberia, opening with his depar- 
ture from Moscow for Nini Novgorod. We may 
commend this example to other publishing 
travellers, who might save the printer and the 
reader a great deal of now wasted time by cutting 
out the beginnings and endings of their tours, and 





branded as “ Aristocrats,” which, in America, means | 


simply that they did not interfere in politics or muni- 
cipal elections—were not at home either on the plat- 
form or the stump—used some little discretion in the 
choice of society—and were content to live quietly and 
unseert amid the turmoil. of: the world around ‘them. 
To differ, or to affect to differ; with the tastes and 
habits of the. majority, is in, America a crying sin; it 
is considered.an assumption of superiority, as convey- 
ing-an indirect reproof, and as indicating that their 
conduct and opinions are open to exception. 
PEDDLING. 

The, passengers were numerous ; and among them 

was a person who gained a living by travelling con- 


tinually in the steamers and railroads of his country | 


with a’ box of boots, shaving-soap, books, or perhaps 
an- infallible cake for removing at once all stains of 
grease from cloth—or something else which was in 
pretty general demand, and neither cumbrous nor 
costly. - This system of ‘peddling is, indeed, very 
common in the United States; and as but little 
expense is incurred (for the fares by public convey- 
anees are cheap); it is found highly remunerative. 
It so, happened that the conversation on ,board had 
been father more general aud discursive than usual, 
and in the course of it some remarks were illustrated 
by me, by references to places and couutries lying 
rather remote from one another. 
man Idoking for some time rather intently, and evi- 
dentky taking an unusual interest in what was going 
on, ‘At length he made up his mind to solve the 
enigma’ which was at the moment occupying his 


mind. This he did by rather abruptly asking me— | 


“Pray, sir, do you peddle?” Had I answered 
“Yes,” he would then have been satisfied; for few 
Americans of the lower class have any idea that a 
man may be induced, for any cause (except for the 
purpésés of trade), to spend both time and money in 
wandering about the world. 


We. conclude with a glance at a scene in 
Malta: 
ST. PAUL’S BAY. 

I visited, both by land and by water, the celebrated 
St. Paul’s Bay. There is no reasonable doubt but that 
Malta is the “ Melita” deseritied by St. Paul as the 
sceneof his shipwreck ; and to hint even a doubt of 
thistwould be here the’ concentrated essence of treason. 
There és perhaps rather more uncertainty as to the 
exact spot ; but there is a bay with an island at its 
‘mouth, which answers the description given of the 
scene of ‘his shipwreck by St. Paul in the last chapter 
of the’ Acts of the Apostles; and therefore it is fixed 
upow reasonably enough as the place, and named ac- 
condiaghy. On the island is a‘colossal statue of St. 

aul. 


I observed this | 





transporting us at once to the spot where they 
} have some new or interesting tale to tell. His 
| route was by Kazan, over the Ural mountains, 


| through Neviansk, Ikateringburg and Tomhs to | 
| | 


| Kamtschatka, by the borders of China, a track 


| of which very little is known to Western Europe; | 
and therefore an additional value is given to the | 


observations and impressions made upon the mind 


he saw and heard is certainly more favourable to 
the Russians than are many of the newspaper 
reports of the condition of that country. These 
are Mr Hill’s 

IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. 

We had, previously to the journey we had under- 
taken together, severally visited the two great capitals 
as well as some other towns of the empire, and we had 
now seen many of the villages. 





ter and manners of the people, and of comparing these 
with such as we had observed among the people of the 
elder nations of Western Europe. To express our 
impressions in a few words, it must suffice to say, that 


we both quitted Russia Proper with high opinions of | 


two out of four classes of the people with whom we 
had come the most frequently in contact, or with 
whom we had had the best opportunity of associating, 
and with the reverse impression of the remaining 
classes, 
mujik or peasant, had by their suayity and politeness, 
however differently these were displayed, wherever we 
met them, and in all transactions we had had with 
them, equally gained our regard and esteem. But of 
the inferior classes of the commercial part of the popu- 
lation, and the under classes of 
officials generally, we unwillingly entertained the 
most unfavourable impressions. Nevertheless, 
good elements are so predominant in the proper 


Russian character, as it must be perceived from the | 


conduet of the peasant, whose most conspicuous 
qualities are, piety, loyalty, fidelity, hospitality, 


quickness, and everlasting good humour, and are so } 


deeply seated, that we may hope, as an accomplished 
education has finished the gentleman, some improve- 


ment in the adaptation of the education of the other | 
classes may effect great and early changes in their | 


manners also, and in their moral character. It is, 
however, ‘at present said, and, I am_ persuaded, with 
good reason, that such knowledge as these classes have 
been able to acquire, bas hitherto tended rather to 
corrupt than improve both their manners and moral 
conduct, and become a positive evil instead of a 
blessing to themselyes and all their fellow-subjects. 


By way of contrast take a picture of 


A MAHOMETAN VILLAGE. 

As we drove up to the Mussulman’s house, which 
was a neat dwelling, placed within a court and a 
little aside from the road, a smart-looking lass of ten 
or twelve years of age came out, with her face half 
covered, and though evidently too much pleased’to 
see strangers to have any inclination to retreat, 
Moslem-like, took no notice of our yemstchik’s de- 
mand, if indeed she understood it, whether the good 
man of the house was at home. 
ever, made his appearance before we had time to 
alight. He was dressed in a similar style to the 
richer sort of the Arabs of Syria; and with more 
taste or exactness than the greater part of the Tatars 
we saw at Kazan, or in any of the villages of Russia. 
After him came out three or four children of both 
sexes, all neatly attired: Then another well-attired 
Tatar,.who, we learned, was a brother of the mer- 


Of course, too, there is‘a chapel dedicated to | chant, appeared to greet our arrival; and; after all | 


him,:and ‘the very spot is pointed out at which the | the arrangements were made for horses, and-for some 


vessel’ touched the ground. © Here, as elsewhere, 
scepticism is invited to step in, by an attempt to 


repairs to our carriage which it again needed, the 
merchant invited us to enter his dwelling. We found 





small library out of such materials, as so many | 


of an intelligent man. The general result of what | 


We had mixed more | 
or less with the inhabitants everywhere, and had had | 
the opportunity of observing something of the charac- | 


The Russian educated gentleman, and the | 


the chinovik or | 


the | 


The merchant, how- | 


| everything as neat and appropriate within the house 
as without; and although we did not see what were 
doubtless its chief ornaments, the wife or wives, and 
the elder daughters of our Mussulman host, we saw 
evidences enough of superior comfort in the divans, 
stools, and materials of the ménage, to convince us of 
the well-regulated lives of its inhabitants. We 
breakfasted upon sweetmeats and coffee ; after which 
we sat down on the merchant’s divans and smoked 
our chiboocks. It was to myself like a dream of Egypt 
or Syria, which fair lands now became the subject of 
our conversation. 


After the commentaries with which the news- 

papers have been lately teeming on the intole- 

| rance of the Russian Church, we were certainly 
surprised to read the following account of 


TOLERATION IN RUSSIA. 

One of the first things that strikes a Protestant 
stranger after his arrival in Russia is the great tole- 
rance, not only of the state, but even of the clergy 
and people, whether towards foreigners, or towards 
the different sects within the country. In a single 
street in the modern metropolis—and that, too, in 
which he finds the much-frequented Cathedral of 
Kazan—he may enter a Lutheran church, a Romish 
church, one belonging to the Sunnites, another to the 
Schiites, an Armenian church, and at least two more 
of the very names of which he perhaps never heard 
before. But, besides these, he may find many other 
churches of other sects, in the different parts of the 
| town, ineluding, of course, an English church. The 
next advantage of the Russian Church over the 
Italian is the performance of the divine offices in a 
| known tongue, the Sclavonic, which, though it may 
at this day be considered by many as at least a half- 
dead language, is nevertheless better than the Latin, 
on account of its being still intelligible to the classes 
that most need instruction. The reading of the 
Scriptures, both in private and in public, the former 
of which the clergy rather recommend than dis- 
courage, may also be considered among the advan- 
| tages of the Russian Church. Certain restrictions, 
| however, are conjoined with this privilege, thougli 
not every one, even among ourselves, perhaps, will 
differ from the Russian clergy concerning the value of 
|} these. By the Russians it is deemed improper that 
| girls at too tender an age should be acquainted with 
the history of vices and crimes found in the Old Testa- 
ment more especially, but also in the New. All of 
the delicate sex, therefore, are restricted, until they 
attain the age of thirty, from acquiring any other 
knowlege of the sacred writings than such as they 
may obtain from passages that are read in the 
| churehes, and from the portions that appear in certain 
authorised publications. 

In‘conclusion we take a capital sketch of 

A RUSSIAN BATH. 

The bathing-rooms in all the public baths were, 
until very lately, common to both sexes; but by an 
order from the Government the sexes are now sepa- 
| rated, and each has one large room apart. But this 
very commendable attempt to introduce a degree of 
delicacy unknown before has not quite established 
the principle. In the general apartment into which 
we first entered many of both sexes were waiting to 
enter twe crowded bathrooms ; and the scene already 
presented sufficient proof that the letter of the order 
| alone was yet complied with, or perhaps understood. 
| About a dozen of the coarser sex were seen, dimly, 
| however, through a dense mist, some passing to and 
! 


| fro, and others sitting upon benches by the walls, all 
quite in the independent state of nature; and about 
} as nany of the fair sex,in a condition almost equally 
independent, yet not ashamed, or apparently in the 
least degree conscious of any indelicacy whatsoever. 
We were, however, in an atmosphere in which clothes 
were scarcely supportable, and which made us soon. 
| put off the greater part of our own. Habit reconciles 
| us to almost everything. Indeed, there was so much 
bustle and appearatice of business in procuring tickets 
for admission into the bathing-rooms, from an attend- 
ant who stood within a counter, upon which a small 
| lamp was burning, and with the entrances and exits 
of bathers and attendants, that the scene was more 
| calculated to remind us of cases. and. positions in 
| which we are sometimes placed by necessity, where 
| the mind is too much occupied, perhaps by some 
work of charity, to leave room for niceness 
in its perceptions, rather than presented the cha- 
racter which description is apt to impress. After 
having cast off almost all our remaining clothes, 
which was absolutely necessary before we proceeded 
further in our investigations, both on account of the 
state of the atmosphere, and the dashing of water in 
all directions within the baths which we were about 
to enter, we were led by an attendant into an apart- 
| ment full of bathers, where we found ourselves in an 
atmosphere at a temperature between forty and forty- 
five degrees of Réaumur, as the usual heat, and in 
the midst of figures still dimly seen through the 
mist, which was here doubly more dense than that in 
the outer chamber, and in such a scene of confusion, 
| that it was not until we had nearly reached the ter- 
mination of the long room, crowded with bathers on 
| both sides, that we were aware of what now appeared 
| —that we. were breaking the letter as well as. the 
| spirit of the new law, and parading about among the 
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daughters instead of the sons of the land. 
discovery, however, we made our retreat. We took 
after this a little more minute survey of the apart- 
ments that it was lawful for us to enter. 
of attempting any further description of the scene 
within the common bathing-rooms, I shall state more 


took was administered; and when it is remembered 


Upon this | will endure continual 


that the same process is in action upon sixty or | 
seventy bathers at the same time in the public bath, | 


the scene there will be easily conceived. We had not 
to leave the public bath-house to find private baths, 


there being several passing good within it; and we | 


each now chose his own room, and entered, accom- 
panied by an attendant, which is indispensable. In 
that which I chose, I found an anteroom used for the 
purpose of undressing. 
meter was at thirty-eight degrees of heat. But upon 
opening the door, and entering the proper bathing- 


room, where the temperature was at forty-seven de- | 


grees, I found the heat almost insupportable. At the 


Here I observed the thermo- | anh ; : ‘ 
arky |and living vigour df the personages in her 


|in Aubrey there is nothing of this; the 


moment of meeting this atmosphere, the respiration | 


became sufficiently difficult to be slightly painful. 
But this effect of the sudden change passed away as 
the perspiration increased ; 
inconvenience when the heat was augmented to fifty 
degrees. Upon one side of the room, two large wash- 


tubs were standing beneath two enormous metal | 
cocks ; and, upon the other, there was a stove fixed | 


in the wall. 
placing himself standing in a shallow tub, which is 
filled by the attendant with water mixed to an agree- 
able temperature. The attendant then proceeds to 
pour quantities of water over the head of the bather, 
and next to rub his body with dried grass. After this 
has been a little while persevered in, the bather is 
placed, sitting, upon a bench ; and the perspiration 
now runs down the body in streams. But the rubbing 
is still persevered in for about ten minutes longer. 
The next step is an exposure to the contrary extreme, 


The process commences by the bather | 


which is not the most agreeable part of the process. | 


It is now necessary for the bather to mount to a bench 
about four feet high; and while he is seated here, a 
bucket of icy cold water drawn from the second cock 
is dashed against his back. The effect of this is to 
Start the whole vital frame, as if the electric spark 
had passed through the body, from which now pro- 
ceed fresh floods of perspiration more profuse than 
ever. The next step is scarcely less severe, and again 
in the opposite extreme. Water is now thrown into 
the metal stove, from which you are not far distant, 
and from which instantly rushes out a hot vapour 
with such force, that it is especially necessary to have 
the back turned to receive it, and at the same time to 
shut the eyes. Lastly, the bather mounts to a bench 
considerably higher than that upon which he has 
hitherto been sitting, in search of still greater heat; 
and the attendant, now armed with a birch bough, on 
which the dried leaves are preserved for the purpose, 
proceeds to a thorough sweeping or brushing of the 
bather, rather than rubbing, which appears to apply 
friction enough to restore the circulation, which by 
this time has become languid, upon the outer parts of 


the body. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 

Aubrey. By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 
3 vols. London: Hurst and Co. 

The Great Highway: a Story of the World's 
Struggles. By S. W. Futtom. 3 vols. London: 
Longman and Co. 

Counterparts. By 





the Author of “ Charles 


ontemee | which, indeed, every 
ut, insteac 


calls upon it, as was pain- 
instance of Scott, and of 
person must be conscious 
who has been compelled to write whether in the 
mood or not. Aubrey appears to suffer from the 


fully proved in the 


exactly the manner in which the private bath which I | 54™€ error of authorship—to have been written 


too hastily, and scarcely revised after it was writ- 
ten. It is, however, more even than many of Mrs. 
Marsh’s works. It has fewer of her faults, but also 
fewer of her beauties. Formerly the defect of her 
fictions was that they were too erratic; they did 
not preserve consistency within themselves. But 
story 
labo- 


is singularly probable; the characters are 
pulse 


riously chiselled, but want the bounding 


early novels. Even in description she is compa- 
ratively tame. But she has thought, perhaps, to 
sacrifice some of her brilliancy for the sake of 
producing a more perfect work of art, and that 
may commend it to the critics; but it will make 


’ , | it less popular at the circulating library. 
and I afterwards felt no | 


It is not our practice to mar the pleasure of 
our readers in the perusal of the new novels by 
telling them here what is the plot; that is an 
unfair and even unkind habit, to which some 
critics are prone, but which should be reprobated 
wherever it is seen. Enough to indicate the na- 
ture of the subject, which suffices to pique cu- 
riosity without satisfying it. The story here is 
of twin brothers, who fall in love with the same 
girl; the mishaps and adventures thence ensuing, 
and the connection of a nurse, who is extremely 
well portrayed, with their fortunesand misfortunes. 
The interest is vigorously sustained, and he must 
be a dull reader who could begin it and Jay it aside 
unfinished. Although far from being one of Mrs. 
Marsh’s best novels, it must be remembered that, 
even when she falls below her own standard, she 
far excels most of her contemporaries. 

The Great Highway is the story of a youth 
with much genius and more ambition, but unaided 


| by influential friends or patrons, resolved to find a 


place in the world and push himself onward along 
its Great Highway. Ernest Glynn is subjected to 


| all the usual trials and difficulties that beset the 


path of unfriended youth; and in describing these 
too real troubles, Mr. Fullom is enabled to in- 
troduce a troop of the scoundrels who live by 
plundering the unwary—those modern highway- 


| men, who subsist by preying upon inexperience, 


Auchester.” 3 vols. London: Smith and Elder. | 


Angelo: a Romance of Modern Rome. 
London : Bentley. © 

Julie; or Love and Duty. By Emu1e FiyYGare 
Carten. London: Bentley. 

The Iron Cousin; or, Mutual Influence. By Mary 
CowveN CLARKE. 2 vols. London: Routledge 
and Co. 

Mrs. Marsu has written some of the best and 

some of the worst novels, and her best have been 

deformed by great faults, and her worst have 
been adorned with many beauties. Her earlier 
works were better than her later ones. The “Two 


2 vols. | 


Old Men’s Tales,” which first introduced her | 


to the world, and gave her immediate fame, have 
not been surpassed by any of their successors in 
descriptive power, in passion, or in pathos. She 


justly restsher reputation on “Emilia Wyndham ;” | 
and, undoubtedly, it is the most perfect of her | 


fictions. The plot is the most ingeniously con- 
structed, the incidents are the most natural, the 


characters are best conceived and sustained, and | 


the composition is the most equable. Contrary to 
the general opinion, we should rank next to this 
“The Previsions of Lady Evelyn,” which through- 
out the earlier portions is of absorbing interest, 
and fails only at the close. From that time, we 


fear, Mrs. Marsh has written rather as a matter | 


of business than from impulse. She has written 


and who infest every profession and almost every 
society. In Mr. Fullom’s novel Ernest is the 





victim, and his cousin Wordley Glynn is the | 


tempter—the evil genius of the tale. Mr. Fullom 
displays considerable acquaintance with life asSit 
is in our own time, and in various of its phases 
not to be seen unless search be made after them. 


| 


He writes with a moral purpose and in areligious | 
spirit, for which we perceive he has been very 
| fiercely assaiied in quarters where any show of | 


pious feeling is sure to attract hostility. To our 
readers, probably, the pervading spirit of piety 
which has made Mr. Fullom obnoxious to our 
contemporary will, we think, be a recommenda- 
tion; and we can assure them that the literary 
merits of the novel are as great as its moral 
tendencies are wholesome. 

“ Charles Auchester” was remarkable for the 
strangest mingling of genius and folly: fine 
thoughts, passages of true eloquence, snatches of 
genuine poetry, were scattered not rarely among 
heaps of the veriest rubbish—ravings of rant and 
fustian that would have disgraced the first 
essays of a romantic schoolboy. But the faults 








one of those many persons who really mistake 
words for thoughts, who think that grandeur 
consists in piling up epithets and imagination in 
mistiness; and yet we are unwilling to admit 
such an explanation of the twice-repeated faults; 
for they are usually merely the accidental 
blemishes of true genius, and not constituent 
parts of it; they are not in its nature, but in its 
training, and which it throws off when it is strong 
enough to be its own master. And there is 
genius in Counterparts spite of all; we feel it as 
we read, even although we cannot define it nor 
indicate precisely where it lies. ‘The author looks 
at men and things in an aspect of his own, very 
different from the conventional view of them that 
wearies the reader with commonplaces in the 
great majority of the new novels, from which 
even the cant of these curiously composite pages 
is a relief. The story, like the former one, is 
still of art, but of art pictorial, instead of musical. 
In this, too, it is a comparative failure; for the 
love of painting here displayed is artificial, not 
real, whereas the passion for music personified in 
Charles Auchester was a genuine hearty enthu- 
siasm. As for the characters they are more 
shadowy than real; probably they were so 
designed, and, truth to say, the author is most 
happy when he is revelling in ideal character; 
his creations, shadowy as they are, are far better 
than his sketches from the life. His forte lies 
not in portraiture, but in fancy. The plot is fan- 
ciful, the actors are fanciful; the one is vague, the 
others are dreaming. Neither are deficient in 
a certain interest, because they are the product of 
an irregular genius, and there is good stuff in 
them, spite of their extravagances. With all 
its faults, Counterparts is a book to be read, if 
only because it is unlike other books. 

Angelo is a real romance, such as we remember 
to have revelled in years ago, when romance was 
more real to us than reality ; when we believed 
in Mrs. Radcliffe, and had implicit faith in the 
“Arabian Nights.” Let us confess that the 
charm of romance has not yet quite faded away, 
although we have been behind the scenes, and 
learned how unromantic often are its authors, 
and with what calculations of profit to ensue in 
vulgar cash it is invented and written. Nay, 
we have not been entirely disenchanted by the 
endeavour to write one! Therefore it is, per- 
haps, that we have really enjoyed the perusal of 
Angelo, It is not a mere novel, but a downright 
uncompromising “romance, with a mystery in 
it that takes the breath away, and myste- 
rious personages who make the blood creep 
with that delightful horror which the patrons of 
theYcirculating library enjoy ; and, above all, 
there is a priest, a Jesuit, and of course the evil 
spirit of the story, with wonderful genius, but 
directed always to evil-doing—an incarnation of 
cunning, falsehood, and cruelty. The only de- 
fect of the work, as it seems to us, is that the 
scene is laid in our own times—the period of the 
late Italian revolution—which brings it too near 
us for unalloyed enjoyment. It is very difficult to 
abandon ourselves to the belief that such persons 
could have lived, and such things been done, in 
this prosaic age of steam-engines and mechanics’ 


| institutions; and with the slighest alterations it 


might have been thrown backwards a few centu- 
ries, without any very troublesome anachronisms. 
The writing is good, the author possessing much 


| power of description ; and he contrives to sustain 


were redeemed by the beautics, and the reader | 


forgave the author’s frequent sins against good 
taste and common-sense, because of the grati- 


fication which was afforded to him by the} 


flashings of his happier inspirations. We 
had hoped that time and experience would have 
tamed his extravagance; that he would have 
profited by the unanimous judgment of his critics, 
and that his next fiction would have exhibited his 
capacity to learn and his resolution to improve. 
But, unfortunately for his own fame, he has 
missed the golden opportunity. Not only is 
there no sign of progress in Counterparts, no 
amendment of even the most palpable faults, no 
evidence of a desire to be less extravagant—but, 
on the contrary, it presents every former fault 
magnified and every absurdity intensified; that 
which before was wildness has become positive 
madness : he ranted then; he raves now. Mani- 
festly he is a man who wants the power of self- 
control; he cannot command his imagination; 
words are his masters; he loses himself in the 
mighty flood, and is borne onward upon it help- 


¢00 much, and published too often ; and no genius | Jess, and now, we fear, hopeless. Perhaps he is 


| 
| 
| 


| 





the reader’s interest so well that he who begins 
will be sure to finish it. His calm critical taste 
may not approve, but he will like it in spite of 


| his better judgment—and what more can a novel- 


writer desire ? 

Emilie Carlen’s Julie was not worth translating. 
It is a flimsy work, apparently written in haste, 
to subserve some temporary purpose. We regret 
to see one who has written so much so well, now 
writing so badly. The translator has creditably 
performed his (or her) task; but it was labour 
thrown away. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Zron Cousin surpasses 
even tlie anticipations formed of it by those who 
had read her clever series of tales on the 
“Heroines of Shakspere.” In those she threw 
herself entirely upon her imagination; in The Zron 
Cousin she paints real life, and describes what 
she has seen, thus proving that power of ob- 
servation is, with her, equal to that of fancy. 
The characteristic of Mrs. Clarke’s composition 
is grace and fullness, shown alike in conception 
of character, in delicacy of description, in purity 
of thought. There is no affectation of the 
poetical, of the dogmatical, or of the sentimental; 
she has a sweet simplicity of feeling, and she 
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writes with a charming simplicity of language. 


The instinct of the heart in the true woman is a | 
more unerring guide than man’s slower and | 


coarser reason; and, while we are 
arguing, woman feels, and her 
guided rightly, when our reason is 
for the truth, and cannot find it. 
novel is not only interesting as a story, but 
wholesome in its whole tone and tendency. 


analysing and 
taste will be 


groping about | 
Mrs. ‘Clarke’s | 


Therefore, let it not be looked upon slightingly, | 


because it appears in a cheap form. Many of 
those whose price is a guinea and a half are far 
inferior in merit to this, which can be bought for 
a few shillings. 








CHApMAN and HAui have commenced a new library 
of fiction, which promises more success, or, at least, 
to deserve success better than any yet attempted, for 
this reason, that it is to include only works that have 
acquired fame, or are by famous authors. It has 
opened with Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romance and 
Mary Barton; and others of equal attractions are 
promised. The price is somewhat higher than the 
other ‘‘ Libraries” of novels—but only because they 
are better books; and, by the by, we might here 
notice the curious fact that the shilling novels have 
been all, or nearly all, raised to eighteenpence ; and 
that wiJl probably be the lowest price in future—the 
shilling not being found to pay, especially with the 
increased, and still advancing, price of paper. Pru- 
dently, therefore, have Chapman and Hall begun 
theirs at 2s.; nor will the public object when thus 
they procure, not merely a book to be read and torn 
up, but a volume to be preserved. A translation 
of a narrative poem famous in Germany, entitled 
Hannah and her Chickens, by Eberhard, has been 
translated by Mr. James Cochrane into English hexa- 
meters; and, being a story rather than a poem, we 
notice it in this department of the Critic. We are 
not acquainted with the original; but there is much 
spirit in this version of it.——A tale entitled Jack and 
the Tanner, by the author of ‘* Mary Powell,” forms 
the new number of ‘* Railway Reading.” i 
signed to illustrate the time of Edward VI. One 
of the Countess D’Arbouville’s pretty little tales, 








entitled Christine van Amberg, has been translated | , : 
| music; and sure we are that our readers will be 


from the French by Mr. Maunsell B. Field. ‘fhe 
story is very interesting ; but it has a covert object— 
to promote particular religious views, which should 
not be done by fiction. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 


Workshop Musings, By A. Maupstay. London 
G. Vickers. 
Poetry of a Day and other Poems. By A.Maupstay. 
London: Kent and Co. 

Ir is unfortunately too true that disappointment 
in a pursuit will often warp the judgment, and 
often exclude the mind from ever afterwards 
comprehending the value-of such pursuit. This 
is so far apparent that history presents us with 
the spectacle of a great philosopher utterly un- 
philosophic when he condescends to treat of 
poetry. Plato, before the age of twenty, com- 
posed an epic, which he speedily burnt after 
having compared it with Homer’s muse; but his 
wounded pride found an antidote in depreciating 
the character to which he had aspired. Though 
he could not conquer the poetic spirit—for his 
style, while professing to discard poetry, is lus- 
trous with the poetic element—yet he declared 
that the man who occupied himself with com- 
posing verses must be a dangerous member of 
society. 
experience as it was false to Plato’s nature. 
Because Mr. Mandslay published in 1851 verses 
entitled Workshop Musings, and in 1853 another 
small book with the title Poetry of a Day, is it 
necessary that the town crier, the town gaoler, or 
some other public functionary, should, in the place 
of the laurel, sear his forehead with the word 
" dangerous,” after the manner of the Humane 
Society on the Serpentine? Because Mr. Maudslay 
18 a working shoemaker, working hard and late 
to maintain himself and family, and because he 
may take a red poppy as a subject for his rhyme, 
is itabsolute that he must be a Red Republican ? 
Because the brief leisure won from his arduous 
avocation is employed in transferring to beautiful 
rhythm the beauty of a landscape, must the Home 
Secretary “hold him with his glittering eye,” lest 
in the process of the transfer the poet should be 
arranging English acres for Socialistic equalisa- 
tion? ‘To infer this is to inflict a grievous and 
heavy wrong on such a man as Mr. Maudslay— 
& man bearing his humble life patiently, and yet 
clothed with a majesty of thought that many 
Possessors of wealth may envy. If it is a dan- 
gerous process to write such pleasing and graceful 
poetry as we have now before us, we heartily 
wish the world full of such dangers. We look 


| onthese two small books with pleasure, encourage- 
ment, and manly pride ; for they are golden threads 


artisan has doubtless wove while he has been 
pulling the hard material threads of his craft. 
We have been truly delighted with their truth, 
their melody, and their elevated tone. They 
have little querulousness, and few childish re- 
pinings over the partiality of fortune; but, on the 
contrary, the poems have a sunny air and a summer 
character. Z 
most distant, with the author, we cannot say out 


| of what throes and sorrows this elasticity may 


have sprung; but we know that not infrequently 


in the web of life, many of which the industrious | 


Having no acquaintance, not even the | 


in nature the gorgeous rainbow follows the densest | 


cloud, and the brightest flowers burst from the 
churchyard mould. In his younger days, most 
probably when the opportunity was greater, we 
cannot think but that Mr. Maudslay must have 
had an intimate knowledge of out-door life—that 


he must have drawn close observation from “the | 


wide masonry of God,” from the spacious roof 
overhead to the humblest violet which reflects 
the azure below. We are assured of this by his 
accurate delineations of the varied transforma- 
tions of nature, which he has traced with 
hand of a true poet. Some of these pictures are 


the | 


| exquisite; and, assuredly, less vivid portraitures | 


It is de- | 





The assertion is as false to modern | 





have made the reputation of many poets. 


Out of | 


the paucity of great poetic examples some minds | 


with bardic inspiration, but scarcely 
eloquence, have risen to fame. Now when the 
literary firmament, like the “milky way,” is 
studded thick with stars, there is less chance of a 
new light, and especially one not the most intense, 
being conspicuous. Cordially and confidently 
we recommend Mr. Maudslay’s poetry to our 


bardic | 


readers—first, because it is well worthy of perusal; | 


and secondly, because a perfect development of 
the poetic faculty can in him only be educed by 
encouragement, and by words of kindness and 
cheer. 
volumes so full of reflection, aspiration, and 


strengthened in the opinion they must perforce 
have held, that the faculty to compose poetry 
flourishes as naturally in the shop of a poor 


We shall copy a few extracts from these | 


shoemaker as in the cabinet of a wealthy patrician. 


LOVE IN NATURE. 
Nature is full of love—yea, a!l things speak 
Of it, from the bright host of stars that, night 
By night, like an embattled army, march 
Around the world, down to the meanest flower 
That scents the morning wind. Sometimes it darts 
Across the soul, as a bright sunbeam darts 
Across a tranquil lake, when the young morn 
With jewell'd feet trips o'er the eastern hil\s ; 
At other times, like a sweet melody, 
It lingers round the beart, and brings a joy 
Sweet as itself—a joy so sweetly pure, 
In sooth, that we forget our grosser life, 
And have each thought and passion so sublimed, 
So fill’d with an ethereal buoyancy, 
That almost to our conscious selves we seem 
A winged tone in that unutter’d song 
That earth breathes ever upwards unto heaven. 
Here, as upon this mossy bank I sit, 
Methinks love sings to me from every leaf 
And flower I gaze upon. Its gentlest tones 
Make echoes in my heart, and I rejoice, 
Because all other things are full of joy. 
Ah! surely feeling is not ours alone, 
But circulates through all this mighty world, 
As life-blood through the heart. Such is the faith 
I hold, believing in my inmost soul 
That nothing lives, or moves in heaven or earth, 
But is a throb of that Almighty heart, 
Whose strong pulsations stir the universe, 
The soft low wind, that, like a child at play, 
Toys with the thick-leaved boughs above my head, 
And kisses every leaflet in its sport, 
Is eloquent with feeling fresh from God ; 
And this bright stream, that over moss-green stones 
Glides at my feet, how like a living joy 
Throughout the livelong summer day it sings,— 
Aye dancing to the music of its song. 

A SUMMER SKY. 

Oh, for a tongue or pencil to portray 
What inexpressive beauty God can make 
With light and vapour on a summer sky! 
I gazed upon a sea of molten gold— 
A dazzling sea, with islets interspersed 
Of all imagined shapes.— Some seem’d to be 
Like floating shadows on the liquid plain, 
Half blended with the light they slept upon ; 
And some arose from out that silent sea 
Dark, stern, and rude in su len majesty, 
Yet showing on the tops of what appear'd 
Like beetling crags, upraised on all their shores, 
Amalgamated blaze of richest gems, 
Such as no kingly diadem e’er wore 
In all the world, or human thought conceived ; 
A host they seem’d of many-color’d stars, 
Each lost in each, and flaming on the world 
With loveliness inimitably pure. 
And other isles were scatter’d here and there, 
Each like a company of low-brow’d hills, 
On whose round tops imagination saw 
Gray towers and spires embosom’d in thick woods, 
Yet peering up above the topmost boughs, 
Bathed in a flood of amber-color’d light. 
Oh! hush'd and peaceful were those happy isles, 
So calmly sleeping on that sleepy sea! 
How in my soul I long’d to leave the world, 


And sleep for aye on their untroubled shores. 
A dreamy music seem’d to wrap them round, 
Asif from their unfathom’d silences 
Strange spirit-tones arose, and were diffused 
Around, above, below, till they became 
A portion of the languid atmosphere. 
On either hand two mountain ranges tower’d 
In volumed grandeur, such as seemed to dwarf 
Huge Himalaya, or the peaked Andes; 
Sublime they rose, with clouds on clouds up-piled, 
Each rounded mass a mountain in itself 
Of shape uncouth, and writhed in countless folds 
That wore all hues.—Some cast in deepest shade ; 
Some silver’d through and through ; some leaden-hued; 
And some edged round with tracery of gold; 
And others half illuminated with a dusky tinge 
Of yellow light, such as autumnal woods 
Wear on their billowy tops at day’s decline, 
In the slant rays of the retiring sun. 
Between those mountain ranges slept the sea— 
The golden sea with all its happy isles, 
But westward, where it joined the limitless, 
No mountain rose, no cliff, nor wooded isle ; 
All bright and clear, without one cloudy speck 
Upon its gleaming fuce, the yellow sea 
Stretch’d on—and on—and on for evermore 
Into the deep immensity of heaven. 

MY SISTER'S GRAVE. 
The shadow of the ancient church 

Is sleeping on her grave. 
A blithe bird sings among the boughs 
That slowly o’er her wave. 


Sing on, sing on, thou merry bird; 
Thy notes sweet mem’ries bring ; 

And though I cannot choose but weep, 
I love to hear thee sing. 


The summer sun unclouded shines 





e dead have res‘. 





re th 
And, hark ! a dreamy sound, that breathes 
Deep quiet o’er the scene, 
Is floating from yon aged elms 
That guard the village green. 
Methinks it is as if that sound 
Were earth's last prayerful sigh ; 
As if the music of the bird 
Were joyous hope’s reply. 
All happy sights and sounds are rife 
Where my loved sister lies :— 
Below, how greenly waves the grass! 
Above, how : 
Dear sister! on thy grave I strew 
These wild-flowers, ere we part ; 
Soon will they fade upon the ground ; 
But never from my heart. 
For I shall see them far away 
In grove or tangled brake ; 
And, oh, shall I not love them there,— 
Not bless them for thy sake? 


pure the skies! 








| Flotsam and Jetsam: a Cargo of Christmas Rhymes. 


| WHo CAN IT BE? 


By Hooxanir Bee, Esquire. Saunders and Otley. 
The question is unimportant, since 


| aname adds no dignity to a trashy book, and sheds 


| nuity. 


little lustre on a good one. The internal evidence of 
a work is the surest commendation or condemnation + 
and the book before us has vitality and vivacity in- 
trinsically manifest. It has excellent parts, being a 
combination of humour, raciness, and artistic conti- 
Portions of this cargo of Christmas rhyme 
appeared recently in Zait’s Magazine and Bentley's 
Miscellany ; and doubtless many of our readers have 
already enjoyed their jocularity, even though they 
have rudely broken through their romantic and 
gorgeous oriental visions. Certainly our fancy re- 
ceived a galyanic shock, which rapidly turned to 


| laughter, when we read “ The Flying Horse” of Hook- 


anit Bee, Esquire. We remembered, oh with what rap- 


' ture! the Enchanted Horse in the “ Arabian Nights.” 


We reproduced the solemn pagan festival of Nev- 
rouz, the first day of the year and of the spring; we 
recalled the august King of Persia bartering his 
daughter for the Enchanted Horse of the Indian; we 
had seen a representation by Mr. Harvey, the suc- 
cessful illustrator, of the famous steed rushing over 
mountains and cities with Prince Firouz Schah on its 
back, clasping firmly but tenderly the slender waist 
of the beautiful Princess of Bengal. With all these 
forms and situations in our memory, we found this 


| Hookanit Bee, Esquire, wickedly confounding and 
turning them topsy-turvy by his burlesque, his carica~ 


| of instruction. 


| first story, ‘ Oriande,” 


ture, and his immoderate funniness. If the object of 
light rhyme be amusement, we have assuredly been 
amused with this rhythmical cargo. But there is even 
more than amusement here; there is a sly under- 
current of satire, which necessarily embodies a store 
Jocularity is evidently this unknown 
but in perusing the opening of the 
one cannot but be struck with 
the flowing, full voice of bis muse—in fact, in the 


author’s forte; 


| midst of his comicalities, you trace the vein of a 


| deeper, richer poetry. 


His lightness of manner covers 
a sort of reflectiveness and melody, as when he says 
of the overhanging rugged crags— 
They seem to watch the water-weeds 
That sway so idly to and fro; 
Perhaps they count the bubble-beads, 
And wonder why they sail so slow; 
Perhaps they're striving to outstare 
Their rough o'd faces glass’d below ; 
Perhaps they’re very happy there, b 
Perhaps they're not—but whv’s to know? 
This volume contains material for thought ; but is 
mostly useful because it is calculated to light with a 
joyous smile the rugged front of time and life. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Algeria: the Topography and History, Political, 
Social, and Natural, of French Africa. By 
Joun Reynevt Moretyt. London : N. Cooke. 

WE are told by Mr. Morell that Barbary, or 

north-western Africa, is undeniably the finest 

part of that continent ; that it combines all the 


qualities that are most adapted to captivate the | 


imagination of the antiquarian and the scholar, 
to draw forth the energies of the merchant and 
the speculator, and to engage the researches of 
the philosopher and the man of science. Once 


the granary of the Roman empire, it seems | 
intended by nature, under a more happy admi- | 


nistration, to replenish the less favoured regions 
of the North with the exuberance of its produc- 
tiveness. Long oppressed by a barbarous and 
benighted people, it has been for centuries, like 
Italy, its ancient master, the prey and theatre of 
injustice and rapine ; though lately a brighter day 
appeared once more about to dawn upon its shores 
under the happier auspices of republican rule. 
The Mediterranean cruiser that sails along the 
coasts of Mauritania and Numidia, hails the classic 
regions of Tarba, of Dido, of Juba, of Jugurtha, 
of Siphax, and of Massinissa. Passing the sup- 
posed site of the ruins of Utica, the mind of the 
traveller dwells on the heroic death of Cato, the 


last republican, whose lofty spirit preferred a | 


violent death rather than bend to the general 
oppression of the empire. Standing on the ruins 


of Carthage, he reflects on the revolutions of | 


empires, the Scipios, Hannibal, and Regulus ; or, 
if he visits the crumbling battlements of Kair- 
wan, Tlemsen, or Fez, his mind reverts to the 
days of Arab glory, when the gallant band of 
Islam flashed lrke a meteor over the vales and 
plains of Mauritania, and plunging on their jiery 
chargers into the Western Ocean, threatened to 


reduce the stormy sea into subjection to the | 


Crescent. 

Mr. Morell seems to have been duly impressed 
with the conviction that in the subject before 
him he possessed rich materials for a valuable and 
interesting work ; and it is our agreeable duty 
as critics to express our opinion that he has done 
justice to his theme. His researches have been 
pursued with energy, and his records of them are 
judicious and eloquent. The work, moreover, is 
enriched with numerous spirited woodcuts, which 
are very serviceable illustrations of the topo- 
graphical descriptions. As a whole, however, 


this volume, much as it will be prized on ac- | 


count of the vast store of information which it 
contains, is hardly caleulated to afford amuse- 
ment to the general reader, like the ordinary 
class of books of voyages and travels. 

The physical geography of the country forms 
the subject of comment in one of the early 
chapters, after which the political divisions of 
North-west Africa are considered at large. The 
principal features of Algiers are described fully, 
and its characteristics and resources are enu- 
merated. The town itself is a mile in length, 
fronting the sea. The Casbut-street, old, tor- 
tuous, and steep, leads down from the castle 


and the old town to the lower town and the | 


fort. The Place du Gouvernement is described as 
a large oblong space, planted with orange-trees, 
and surrounded with houses built in the European 
style. Here are occasionally exhibited, we are 
told, a motley crew of Arabs, Moors, Jews, French, 
Spaniards, Maltese, Germans, and Italians. On 
approaching Algiers from the sea, it is described 
as presenting the appearance of a town tranquilly 
and lazily reposing along the slope of a hill, sur- 
rounded by a fresh and verdant country. On 
penetrating into its precincts, however, European 
bustle and activity belie the indolent exterior of 
the city. On first landing, we are told that 
strangers are much struck with the strange and 


motley crowd in its streets, where every one | 


seems to run rather than walk. Statistical de- 
tails relating to various matters concerning 
Algiers are given in one chapter, which, how- 
ever, the general reader, we feel assured, will ex- 
cuse us from extracting into our columns, and 
will allow us to pass on to the characteristics of 
Algerian scenery, which he will find described 
with refined taste and considerable graphic 
power. The environs of the town, we are told, 
are beautiful, possessing numerous vineyards and 
orchards, and much cultivation. The route to 
Tlemsen was undertaken under the escort of two 
fine squadrons of African Chasseurs, as all the 
country from Bel-Abbes to the Isser was empty, 
and delivered up to highwaymen. The sole 


inhabitants now of these fertile hills were some 





| lions, whose traces were often seen in the shape 
| of large footprints majestically engraven on the 

earth: hyenas and wild boars also abound there. 
The latter they sometimes chased, but deemed it 
most prudent not to disturb the repose of the 
|lions. At Bona, they witnessed a ceremony 
| of interest ; and, in the author’s own words, we 
| extract the following description of 





| A MALTESE WEDDING. 

| In the bridal procession the women go together, 
| their heads covered with black aprons, including the 
| bride, and followed by the men, dressed in a uniform 
costume, not unlike that of English sailors. The 
catalogue of Maltese charms is crowned by Madame 
Prus pronouncing them perfidious, cunning, and 
superstitious, with all the vices of Italians, and 
without any of their virtues. 


The great mosque of Bona is described as 
| resembling the other buildings of the kind. Its 
| three parallel galleries call to mind the nave and 
| collateral aisles of our churches. At the bottom 
| is aniche turned to Gobla, or Mecca; there stands 
| the priest, or the person commissioned to direct 
public prayer. A modern staircase terminated 
by a platform is seen to the left; it is a kind of 
| pulpit, which the iman mounts every Friday, 
| before mid-day prayers, to preach to the people. 
|The ground is covered with mats on the top of 
| them, where the slipperless worshippers kneel. 
When the crowd is great, those who fear un- 
| pleasant exchanges take their slippers with them, 
| instead of leaving them at thedoor. Lamps with 
several jets hang from vaults by iron chains; but 
they are never lighted except during the Ramah- 
dan, when the exterior of the mosque is also 
illuminated. An elegant minaret shoots up over 





| 


| the Moueddin calls the faithful to prayer five 
| times a day. 

| The characteristies of the Kabyles are con- 
trasted with those of the Arabs. The former, we 
| are told, delight in a sedentary life; some inhabit 
| huts of mud or turf, or rough stones, and others 
| reside in solidly and well-constructed villages. 
|'They are described by Mr. Morell as a highly 
| industrious people, but very unsociable with 


strangers; and, moreover, as having a “ northern 
| 


| facts. With respect more particularly to the 
points of contrast between the Arabs and the 
| Kabyles, the latter, we are told, have black eyes 
|and hair; many of the Kabyles have blue eyes 
and red hair; they are also generally fairer than 
|the Arabs. The Arab has an oval face, anda 
| long neck; the Kabyle, on the contrary, has a 
| square face, with the head approaching the 
| shoulders. The Arab never shaves; the Kabyle 
| shaves till he has attained his twentieth or 
| twenty-fifth year, when he deems himself a man, 
| and lets his beard grow. The Arab covers his 
| head at all seasons, and clothes his feet whenever 
jhe can. The Kabyle, in winter and summer, 
| through sunshine and shade, goes barefooted and 
| bareheaded. The Kabyle lives under roofs; the 
| Arab in tents. The former prefers to fight on 
| foot; the latter on horseback. Nor have their 
languages any analogy. And while the Arab 
avoids intercourse with Europeans, the Kabyles 
come in numbers into the towns. The Kabyle 
has for his only clothing a kind of woollen shirt, 
which falls below the knees. | He protects his 
legs with footless gaiters, knitted in wool. The 
Kabyles, so incredulous on the subject of witch- 
craft, are less so on the question of demons. Of 





a Kabyle will never go out of his house at night 
without conjuring them in the name of the 
| all-powerful and merciful God. He will do the 
| same when he passes near a spot where blood has 
| been shed, because the demons love blood, and 
| are sure to resort to these spots. The chief riches 


which are grafted, and attain sometimes the 
dimensions of the walnut-tree. 
The following is our author's account of the 


ARAB HORSES. 

| A mare is looked upon as the best property, as a 
fortune. She is preferred to the horse, entire or geld- 
ing; for she does not neigh, she is docile, and supplies 
milk on an emergency. All who can afford it possess 
one of these animals, and they pass hours in looking 
at them. They are, in fact, the Arab’s companion 
aud friend, sharing his adventures, perils, and wars, 
and bearing him from danger with the speed of the 
wind. Accordingly, wonderful is the care their 
owners bestow on their grooming and toilet, combing 
their manes and tails coquettishly, and, after washing 
their legs, smoking their pipes in extacy while they 
gaze at and admire them. 








| the mosque, and is crowned by a gallery whence | 


precision of thought and expression,” confining | 
| themselves to a precise and critical statement of | 


these they exhibit extreme dread, insomuch that | 


of the country consist in its olives, many of 


When idle, the grass of 








the pastures is their food; but under toil they are 
indulged with a light feed of barley. 

Mediwval manners our author found still domi- 
nant among the Arabs. Falconry, he tells us, is 
quite in fashion among their chiefs. 

An interesting chapter on the Moors will well 
repay a perusa!, Of the Moorish women we are 
told that when a Moorish lady sallies forth to the 
bath or her devotions, she adds to her undress a 
long white Mameluke trouser, if marriageable; 
but of colour if she is not yet nubile. She throws 
on her shoulders a floating tunic of clear stuff 
which slightly hides the transparency of the 
shift; this tunic is fixed in its upper part by long 
gold or silver pins. She girds the foutar and 
knots the éndjar or handkerchief that is to hide 
the face. Lastly, she covers her head and most 
of her body with a long and broad piece of white 
cotton, of which the upper part is put on the 
forehead, leaving between it and the éudjar only 
a little space for the eyes. This piece of cotton 
or linen, when it is of silk falls back behind half 
way down the leg. ‘The Moorish women, fastening 
the drapery on both sides of the head, bring 
back the band under the chin inside, from which 
it results that they are exactly enveloped on all 
sides, and only the lower part of their legs is 
visible. ‘The whole coquetry of ‘the native 
ladies is concentrated in the movement that 
they give to this dress. Tho who wish to 
be seen put apart their hands, which hold 
up the takhelilak and raise them by removing 
them from the head as high as the top of the 
forehead. This sudden manceuvre uncovers all 
that part of the faee which is not hid by the 
éudjar, and offers a speeimen from which an 
amateur can judge of what it is not allowed the 
lady to show. She also displays the rich gilt and 
elegantly embroidered bodice that shines under 
the transparent tunic. Marriages among the 
Moors are contracted through third parties and 
gossips, the young people never meeting till the 
wedding-day.. The affair is described.as a regular 
market, and we are told that the gossip is bribed 
by a young man to go and examine his ideal 
mistress, whom he knows only by report ; she 
goes, and gives a coloured report on her return, 
being bribed by the parents. On the wedding- 
day she is bathed, painted, daubed with black- 
ened corks and henna, and decked out in her best 
attire. She is marched through the streets 
accompanied by lanterns, and all the women have 
a grand feast at the bridegroom’s house... The 
men, poor fellows, sup apart, the wretched bride- 
groom eating alone that he may not take too 
much and misdemean himself. At midnight, 
when the mosques open, the newly-married pair 
are left alone, all the guests retiring. The 
Moorish women become mothers at nine or ten, 
and are very productive. 

Lions and panthers are found in Algeria, but 
no tigers. The lions, however, we are told, haye 
very much decreased beyond the number that 
they formerly were. We are also informed that 
lions are very fearful of fire ; yet it oftem happens 
that they will leap at night into a douar, and 
carry off a goat. The Arabs catch them in pits 
covered with reeds.. The flesh of the lion is said 
to be very good, tasting and looking like yeal in 
colour. The most ferocious lions are found be- 
tween Bona and Tunis. 

Our readers will now be able to judge for 
themselves as to the general nature of the con- 
tents of the valuable and interesting work before 
us. Ina subsequent edition, the author would 
do well to add a copious Index to his book, by 
which a readier access would be obtained to the 
stores of information which it contains; and we 
trust that an opportunity will speedily be afforded 
to him for availing himself of our, recommenda- 
tion. 








Catalogue of my English Library. Collected and 
described by Henry Stevens, G.M.B., F.5.A. 
London. Printed for private distribution, 

Mr. Stevens (the active and intelligent London 

literary agent of the Smithsonian Institution) 

says there is at present a great rage in the 

United States for splendid private libraries; and, 

having been frequently asked for advice on the 

collection of such, he has printed the catalogue 
before us, containing nearly 6000 titles of books, 
and forming the basis of a good miscellaneous 
library. The performance has rather exceeded 
the original plan, and the list would equally 
well serve for the various literary institutions 
which now arise so rapidly everywhere. Mr. 

Stevens has added the contents of the several 

volumes of the chief polygraphie works and the 
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dates of birth and death of most of the deceased | 
authors: thus rendering it of value as a book of | 
reference to those who have not a library at hand. | 
He has not only performed his work dexterously 
and impartially, so as to produce the key to a | 
really good library, and which may be followed 
both by English and American, but he has added 
what his experience and taste have taught him to 
be the proper rules to observe in selecting 
editions, and in the matter of binding. Private | 
collectors, and librarians who. have the manage- | 
ment of the funds of others, will find this little 
book an excellent guide in the purchase—and an 
excellent catalogue when the purchases have been 
completed. Novel and attractive, however, as 
is this compilation, we have been still more struck 
with Mr. Stevens’s brief and explicit exposé of the 
American laws affecting the importation of books. 
It exhibits a startling anomaly and injustice in 
the otherwise equitable laws of the United States. 
We quote his account for the information of our | 
readers. 

THE AMERICAN PREMIUM ON LITERARY PIRACY. 

The import duty upon all classes, old or new, “ of | 
printed books, magazines, pamphlets, periodicals, and | 
illustrated newspapers, bound or unbound, not other- | 
wise provided for,” is ten per cent. on the cost or 
“market value” in the country whence exported, a 
duty, much higher than that of any other civilised 
country. This “not otherwise provided for” means 
that books imported for public libraries pay no duty, 
and that periodicals and other works ‘in the course 
of printing and republication in the United States” 
({quote from the existing law, passed July 30th, 1846.) 
pay a duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem, whieh acts 
in fact as a premium of ten per cent. upon literary 
piracy. law so unjust and absurd as this,. one 
would think, need only be pointed out as an oversight, | 
or clause interpolated by dishonourable means and 
overlooked, to be repealed, or at least to be liberally 
construed, as in other cases; but one blushes to ac- 
knowledge that it is at present enforced as strictly at 
New York, though not at Boston, as if the American 
book-making resources required protection to develope 
them. The present tariff of ten per cent. acts most 
strangely auit unjustly npon early Engtish literature, 
of which we are ever and everlastingly’ boasting as 
ours by inheritance. I have paid an import duty of 
seventy-five dollars upon a single volumeof Shaks- 
eare, the first folio edition of 1623, originally pub- 
ished at 1/., but now, by reason of its extreme rarity, 
worth 1502. What is the “ market value” of such a 
book, which almost never appears in market? Is it 
the published price of 1/. or this fancy value of 1507? 
I have paid twenty dollars duty on a small volume of 
Spenser's tracts, which cost me 40/., though originally 
published, probably, for not more than 10s. On the 
first edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, I have paid 
almost as much duty for a single volume as. Milton | 
received of Symons, his publisher, for the entire copy- | 
right. Yet we are always bragging of Shakspeare, 
Spenser, Bacon, Milton, and all other English authors 
published prior to the year 1776, as belonging as much 
tousas to England! Then, Jonathan, if they be 
really ours, why tax them so enormously as foreign 
merchandise? Old books, printed prior to the year 
1802, enter England duty free, and those printed since 
1802 pay only 15s. a hundredweight, if they come | 
from a country enjoying with Great Britain an inter- 
national copyright; if not, they pay 30s, Books 
should pay duty by weight or by volume, if at all; 
but in a country like ours, where intelligence and edu- 
cation are not only our proudest boast, but are the 
basis of our institutions, and where, for the want of 
an international copyright law, the best of our books 
(with a few exceptions) are pirated reprints, without 
compensation of the authors of the mother country, 
the least that we could honourably do, one would | 
think, with a clear conscience and a full treasury, 
would be to admit foreign books, especially those in 
our own language, free of duty. ‘ 

_The truth is here plainly spoken; and Mr. 
Stevens is none the less a true American, because 
he tells his fellow-countrymen that their laws 
foster literary piracy, rob the foreign author and 
publisher, and thus discourage literature of a 
home origin. We heartily join him in the hope 
that Congress will soon be honest and wise enough 
bs reform this glaring defect in the laws of the | 
States, | 








Now that the Summer is coming, right welcome will 
he the Angler's Guide to the Rivers and Lochs of Scot- 
land, by Robert Blakey. It gives all kinds of infor- 
mation relative to the fish to be fuund in almost every 
water in Scotland, and in what manner and where 
they can best be taken. No angler should visit the 
North without this volume in his basket. It will bea 
treasure to him.——Mr. Bohn has just commenced in 
his “ Standard Library ” the publication of the Works 
of John Locke, of which the first yolume has been 
issued. It contains his famous essay on “The Human 
Understanding, with a preliminary essay and notes 
by J. A. St. John. —The third volume of Adiison’s | 
Works, in Bohn’s series of ‘British Classics,” is edited | 


| They are certainly very curious. 


| called “The Emigrant’s Guides” 


by Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester. This volume 
contains Addison’s contributions to the “ Spectator.” 
It seems that the students of Glasgow Univer- 
sity have a great desire to appear prematurely in 
print, and they gratify this ambition by publishing 
a University Album, a gathering of original contri- 
butions of various merit; some are bad, some aré 
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promising, but it would be more prudent to wait | 





awhile until their minds are more matured. A 
translation of a pamphlet of M. Augustin Cochin, 
with an introduction by the Rev. G. H. Hamil- 


ton, M.A., gives a minute account of the Reformatory | 


| Institution for Juvenile Offenders at Mettry, in France, 


Now that juvenile crime, its prevention and punish- | . ym 
| into national stock, and circulate it in the form of 


ment, are exciting so much interest, this contribution 
of the results of actual experiment will be worth any 
quantity of hypothesis. Divers pamphlets on 
limited liability in partnership are upon our table. 





Most of them warmly advocate it. The writers appear | 
| to start from wrong premises, and to look only to the 


inconvenience to debtors from the obligation to pay 
their debts, and forgetting the injustice to creditors 
by depriving them of their remedy against those who 
have been speculating for profit with the property of 
the creditors. Are Mr. Ffooks and Mr. M‘Kenna, 
whose pamphlets are now before us, aware that they 


propose so monstrous an iniquity as that the Jaw shall | 


permit men to play for profit without paying losses ; 
shall empower men to incur debts, but shall exempt 
them from payment of the debts they incur? Have 
they forgotten that liability may be limited at any 
moment by any persons, by the simple process of 
paying ready money and incurring no debts ? A 
lecture on Jreland and the Irish, by the Rey. A. R. 
Fausset, M.A, is a critical inquiry into the present 
state and prospects of that country, by one who has 
practical Poem cx of his subject.——Phi/ips’s Chart 
of the North and Baltic Seas will be a welcome compa- 
nion to the newspaper just now. “An Unprejudiced 
Observer,” as he so styles himself, has put forth a little 
volume, which he entitles A Practical Investigation into 
the Truth of Clairvoyanee. He avows himself a convert, 
and he narrates the experiments that convinced him. 
Mr. W. Hutton 
has contributed to a useful series of cheap books 
a description of 
Canada, in which he condenses a vast quantity of 
information relating to its present condition, prospects, 
and resources. ——F/nglish Democracy, its History and 
Principles, by J. A. Langford, describes itself. The 
author is an enthusiast on this theme. He will 
become more sober hereafter. Mr. Willich’s Suc- 
cession Duty Tables are a useful compilation for esti- 
mating payments under the new law. Dr. 
Buchanan's little treatise on The Waste Places of our 
Great Cities has passed into its third thousand—a 
proof of its worth. We fear that we had overlooked 
the Astronomical Annual for 1854. Enough now to 
say of it that it is what it professes to be.———The fifth 
volume of the Family Economist contains a vast quan- 
tity of profitable reading at a marvellously small price. 
The Englishwoman's Domestic Manual is a work of 
the same class, only still more profusely illustrated.—— 























| Mr. G. A. Hoskins inquires What shall we do with our 
| Criminals? The question is not uncalled for. 


We 
say, Transport them, for their own good, as giving 
them the best. chance of reformation. Mr. Hoskins 
says Reform them at home; and this we believe to be 
impossible. Folious Appearances, a Consideration 
on our Ways of Lettering Books, isa very dull attempt 
at satire. Dr, Lindley has published the substance 








of three lectures on the Symmetry of Vegetation, his | 


object being to teach his audience, who were the 


| pupils in the School of Practical Art, the principles to 


be observed in ‘the delineation of plants ——Mr. 


| Vineent Scully, M.P., some time since sent us a 


pamphlet entitled Free Trade in Land explained. We 
put it aside, with intent to give it something more 
than the mere announcement which alone it is usually 
possible to afford to pamphlets; but upon examination 
we have found it to be impracticable to treat the 
topic in a short compass, and it would be out of our 
province in a literary journal to bestow upon it a 
large space. We must, therefore, be content with 
recommending it to all who take an interest in the 
very important subject of which it treats. Wm. 
White inquires, in a pamphlet of some sixty pages, 
Is Symbolism suited to the Spirit of the Age? and he 
arrives at the conclusion that it is,—that human 
nature has not yet passed beyond it, and probably 
never will do so. The Rey. S, Longehamps has 








| addressed a letter to the Rev. E. Belgrave, entitled 


Preachers and Patrons, or, Pulpit Reform. It is in the 


|} semi-humorous style—a sort of solemn banter—very 





ponderous wit. Mr. P. A. Neale has published what 
he modestly terms “ahint” to European diploma- 


ing Abuses. He describes the evils of the present 





He shows that more than half of the borough juris“ 





dictions are mere follies. Why are we at War with 
Russia? is a question propounded in a pamphlet 
by “An East Anglian,” who answers himself by 
asserting that we ought not to be at war, and that 
Englishmen are being sacrificed to Mahomet. The 
Lecture on the Musical Department of the late Exhibition, 
by the Rev. M. W. Cazalet, has been published. Itisa 
sort of historical and descriptive sketch of musical in- 
struments. Some wild man has circulated a wild 
scheme, which he calls The People’s Budget, by which 
he asserts that millions of money and millions of 
blessings may be produced to the British people. He 
proposes to convert all the property in the kingdom 








| paper money, bearing interest.—The Report of the 











state of the administration of the law, and the abuses | 


of Government, and points out the remedies to be 
adopted. g 
small reforms in this enlightened country, with a free 


yress and free institutions, it is not surprising that | a 4, 
ei | and Curate of Tilbury :—‘ August, 1719. 


what is difficult here should be almost impossible in 
bigoted Turkey. It is so much easier to preach 
than to practise. Mr. G. L. Browne, Barrister- 
at-Law, proposes, in a letter to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, an extension of the jurisdiction of Recorders’ 





But seeing how difficult it is to carry even | 


General Board of Health is a document of great in- 
terest, but too full of facts for any notice our limits 
would admit. We can, therefore, only name it here 
as among the new publications, and recommend its 
perusal to all whom the subject interests. Topo- 
graphical works, like local newspapers, possess the 
strongest interest for those who are connected with 
the localities of which they treat, while they are the 
dullest of reading to all the rest of the world. Mr. 
Edwin Elleson’s /istory of Worksop and its Neigh- 
bourhood is one of these. It will be acceptable to the 
inhabitants, and to all who are natives, wherever 
their present lot is cast; for he has bestowed great 
labour upon its production ——Alexander Somerville 
has published a new and cheaper edition of his Auto- 
biography of a Working Man, which is, in fact, a nar- 
rative of his own career, and containing a curious and 
complete picture of life in the army. It will have a 
special interest at this time, and its re-appearance 1s 
opportune. ——The fourth volume of the new and cheap 
edition of the Diary and Letters of Madame D’ Arblay 
is among the publications of the last fortnight. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tue New York Quarterly, No. 1., Vol. I1L., is a well- 
conducted periodical, published, as its name implies, 
in the capital of the United States. It is very poli- 
tical in its topics, leaning generally to Conservative 
views, and it devotes more attention to home topics 
than some of the American periodicals. The two 
papers in this number which will have the most 
interest for Englishmen are those on “ The Politics 
of Russia,” and “The English Universities,” the 
latter especially being treated of in a singularly tem- 
perate tone; and from this criticism of an impartial 
stranger both parties may profit. ‘‘ Popular Amuse- 
ments,” “ Grote’s Greece,” and “ Priests, their various 
Orders,” are also attractive subjects handled with 
great ability. <4 

The fourth quarterly part of the cheap edition of 
the Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers, by his son-in-law, will, 
we presume, complete the work. 

We have received three numbers of a small monthly 
magazine called the Literary Magazine, which is 
printed for private circulation, and the contents of 
which are contributed by a party of amateurs. The 
papers are of various merit; but, upon the whole, 
respectable productions for persons who write for 
amusement, and not professionally. 

Putnam's Monthly Magazine, for May, has just 
reached us from America. It is the best of the 
magazines published in the States; and its contribu~ 
tors number, we believe, almost every distinguished 
living writer in the Union. The contents are 
varied, comprising fiction, travel, poetry, essay, and 
review. At this moment, the article that will be 
read with most interest is that on the “ Eastern 
Question.” It declares the duty of America to be 
strict neutrality; contends that it is not her interest 
to stay the progress of Russia; but rather the con- 
trary. The writer evidently leans towards Russian 
despotism, on the plea that Russia is, like America, a 
progressive and “ go-ahead” country. — i 

The Family Friend, and Orr’s Circle of the Sciences, 
are two cheap periodicals emanating from the same 
office, and both professing objects of practical utility. 

Bentley's Monthly Review (which is not Bentley's) 
is a new enterprise, conducted with some ability ; but 
we cannot discover with what prospects of ultimate 
success; for it is only like other magazines. Why 
cannot speculators in periodicals discover something 
new, instead of following servilely in the old tracks ? 

The fourth part of Mr. J. S. Buckingham’s Coming 
Era of Practical Reform treats entirely of “The Tem- 
perance Reformation.” tae 

The Rey. Jos. Fletcher proposes to publish in parts 
a Commentary on the New Testament, with prayers. 


. . ; pe A 1a- | The first part is creditable to his piety ; but it cannot 
tists, in a treatise called Turkey Redeemed from exist- | She em pert @ — 


boast of much literary merit. er 4 
The sixth part of Professor Johnston’s Chemistry of 
Common Life treats of “ The Liquors we Ferment. 





WurrriG A LApy.—The following is from a M 
Diary of the Rev. John Lewis, Rector of Charfield 
( Sir Chris- 
topher Hales, being jilted by a lady who promised 
him marriage, and put him off on the day set for 
their marriage, gave her a good whipping at parting. 
Remember the story.” Is there any corroboration for 


dS. 


: . ; is 2 y ¥ Tote. "1e3. 
Courts and other reforms at sessions and assizes, ‘ this?—E. D.—From Notes and Queries 
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CRITIC ABROAD. 
Historians do not mention whether it was at 
dawn or nightfall, or at full noon, that there was 
much commotion and many runnings to andfro in 
the convent of Nimptschen, a little town on the 
Molde, in Saxony. The Lady-superior wept and 
wrung her hands, and all the sisters, old and 
young, had something to say, good or evil, but 
mostly evil, respecting the event that had tran- 
spired. 


the work of Satan! Sister Martha said it was 


scandalous; and Sister Mary, who was still pretty, | 


though shorn of her bright flaxen locks, said, 


Poor things! The fact was, that Sister Katharine | 


von Bora had decamped, along with eight others 
of the sisterhood. It was in Passion-week, and 
in that week the exercises had been more painful 
than usual perhaps; and perhaps, also, that cir- 
cumstance afforded Councillor Leonard Coppe, 
of Torgau, a better opportunity of assisting the 
young ladies to make their escape. We infer 
their youth from the fact of Leonard's gallantry, 
and because we know that Katharine, the ring- 
leader, was only three-and-twenty. Whether 
Katherine was ugly or pretty we cannot take 
upon ourselves to say. Maimbourg says that she 
was pretty ; and Erasmus says that she was most 
beautiful. Seckendorf, on the other hand, holds 
heretical views on the subject, and makes her out 
to have been “very plain.” The lady’s beauty 
would never have been the subject of con- 
troversy if, the year after her flight from Nimpt- 
schen, she had not married Doctor Martin Luther, 
then in his two-and-fortieth year. She was poor, 
but of a good family, and the reading of Brother 
Martin’s writings had induced her to break her 
monastic vows. There does not appear to have 
been any romantic courtship. Writing to Win- 
ceslaus Link, Luther says: “Whilst I was 
thinking of other things, the Lord threw me on a 
sudden into a marriage with Katharine de Bore.” 
He gives what may appear in these days an odd 
reason for taking a wife: “I took a wife there- 
with to upbraid the devil.” In fact, one Dr. 
Glacius was enamoured of Katharine ; but for 
him she had no liking. “As for you, Amsdorf,” 
she said in confidence to a mutual friend, Ams- 
dorf, “had it been you or Dr. Martin who had 
proposed to me, instead of this Dr. Glacius, 
the offer would have been more agreeable.” No 
doubt there were gossips in those days and busy- 
bodies, who, fantastically combining the names 
of Katharine, Luther, Amsdorf, and Glacius, 
suggested things evil to the common mind. 
“Hence,” says Luther, “I entered into matri- 
mony, and hastened it on, to stop the tongues of 
the malicious.” He married the lady; and, 
writing to Spalatin, observes: “I stopped the 
mouths of those who scandalised me and Katha- 
rine de Bore.” Brave Martin! Another proof 
of thy sincere heart! He who desires to know 
more of Katharine von Bora (or de Bore), of her 
happy married life with the great Reformer, and 
of her widowhood and motherly virtues, will find 
all written in Das Leben der Katharina von Bora 
(“ The Life,” &c.), by C. Weidinger. A portrait 
of the lady is prefixed, which will enable the be- 
holder to say which was right on the question of 
her personal features—Erasmus or Seckendorf. 
Taking a long leap from Saxony to Russia, we 
learn from the Ministerial Journal for Public 
Enlightenment, quoted by our Berlin contem- 
porary—Magazin fur die Literatur des Auslandes— 
what is doing in literature in the dominions of 
the Czar. During the present year two new 
scientific periodicals have appeared—one in 
Moscow, the other in Kasan. For better than 
half a century, the Imperial Natural History 
Society of Moscow has edited two series of works 
uninterruptedly, the Bulletin and Mémoires, 
both known to English naturalists. The first 
appears in four parts yearly ; the second, once in 
three years. The society has now undertaken a 
new work calculated for wider circulation among 
the Russian people. It will be illustrated and 
written in amore popular style than the works 
just mentioned. As none but a Russian could 


pronounce its title, we must give it at once in 
English —“ The Natural History Messenger.” 
The Kasan periodical bears the title “Memoirs 
of the Imperial Economical Society of Kasan.” 
It treats on agriculture, manufactures, the arts, 
It is a work 


and on new discoveries in seience. 
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It was wicked, it was abominable, it was | 








artizan, the merchant, and the public generally. 

So far we read without doubting; but now we 
are plunged into a mass of literary statistics, 
which rather stagger us, considering the accounts 
of Russian ignorance which we have been accus- 
| tomed to read and listen to. We are informed 
that this year there are ninety-five newspapers, 
and sixty-six magazines and periodicals of learned 
societies, which appear in Russia. Of these, 
| seventy-six newspapers and forty-eight magazines 
are in the Russian language; fifteen newspapers 
and ten magazines in the German; two news- 
papers and six magazines in the French; three 
| newspapers in the English; one newspaper in 
ithe Polish, and one in the Italian; two news- 
papers in the Georgian (grusinischer), and two in 
the Lettish; also, three newspapers in Russian 
and German, and two in Russian and Polish. 
In St. Petersburg twenty-six newspapers and 
forty-two magazines are published in the lan- 
guages above-mentioned. Passing over the titles 
of the Russian portion, we proceed to those pub- 
lished in the language of Germany, France, and 
England; and here we gain some notion of what 
in Russia is called a newspaper. 

In German there is, first, the St. Petershurger 
Zeitung, a daily paper, which has been published 
ever since 1726. The present editor is Dr. F, 
Meyer. Politics and literature are the subjects 
treated—the former in Russian fashion. Secondly, 
there is the St. Petersburger Handelszeitung, 
(“Trade Journal”), which appears three times a 
week. Thirdly, the St. Petersburger Preis-Cou- 
rant (“Prices Current”), which is published by 
the Board of Foreign Trade, and which appears 
twice a week when the navigation is open, and 
weekly when it is closed. Fourthly, a Verzeichniss: 
(“A Catalogue of the principal Wares imported 
into St. Petersburg”), as useful a paper as any. 
And lastly, aweekly medical journal, which first 
appeared in 1843, and is at present edited by Dr. 
Heine—the Medizinische Zeitung Russlands (“The 
Russian Medical Journal”). 

In French there are said to be two newspapers 
and six journals published; but we find only one 
newspaper, named the Journal de St. Petersbourg, 
a daily paper. 

The three English newspapers (save the mark!) 
are, first, List of the principal Goods imported into 
St. Petersburg ; secondly, List of Goods cleared 
Jor Exportation at the St. Petersburg Custom-house ; 
thirdly, St. Petersburg Price Courant (sic). 

The French literary and scientific journals 
published in St. Petersburg are of some impor- 
tance, and should be generally known. Science 
is cultivated in Russia, to the exclusion of every- 
thing but literature; and literature is cultivated 
when it grows smooth as a peach and not bearded 
as barley. But to proceed. The Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences of St. Petersburg publishes in 
French its valuable Mémoires. The physico- 
mathematical branch of the Academy publishes 
its Bulletin. The historical and philological 
branch has also its Bulletin; and then there is the 
general Bulletin for the entire Academy. Thrice 
a month there is also published in French, Revue 
Etrangere, &c. (“Foreign Review of Literature, 
Science, and Arts, and a choice of articles from 
the best works and periodicals of Europe.”) 

Without giving the titles of the different news- 
papers in the Russian language published in St. 
Petersburg, we give their contents, in general 
terms. One assimilates to our London Gazette, 
and publishes a collection of the laws and orders 
of the Government twice a week. Another pub- 
lishes the decrees and decisions of the Senate. 
A third deals in light literature, with a prudently 
sparing admixture of politics. The Russian Invalid, 
which told the tale of the loss of the Tiger, the other 
day, is a daily military newspaper. There is a 
Government paper, which appears once a week; 
and another which tells Governmental lies daily. 
There are also mining journals, trade jonrnals, 
farming journals, and a “ Finger-post to the Police 
of St. Petersburg.” Having tarried so long in 
St. Petersburg, we must on with our statistics. 

In Moscow there are published four newspapers 
and nine magazines, or journals. In Riga four 
newspapers and three magazines. 

In Odessa there are three newspapers and two 
magazines. The Journal d’ Odessa appears twice 
a week; and there is an Italian paper called 
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Odessa will be anything 
but a porto-franco if public matters do not soon 
mend. In Tiflis is published the Caucasus, in 
Russian, twice a week, and the Zranscaucasian 
Messenger, in the language of Georgia. Mitau, 
in Courland, has three newspapers, and Dorpat 
has two newspapers and two magazines, in the 
German language. Of the merits of the maga- 
zines we can speak from a personal knowledge of 
them. One is called Das Inland, &e. (“The 
Interior : a Weekly Paper for Esthonian and 
Livonian History and Literature”). We have 
encountered many interesting articles in this 
periodical. Another is the Livldéndische Jahr- 
biicher der Landwirthschaft (“The Livonian Agri- 
cultural Annual”). A British farmer may 
learn something from a Livonian one. Kasan 
issues one newspaper and two magazines, in the 
Russian. Kiew has one of each, in the same 
tongue. Wilna has two newspapers—the one 
in Russian (a Government paper), and the 
other is published in Russian and Polish. 
Reval, which it is said our fleets soon intend 
to visit, to discover what its forts are made of, 
has a Gouvernements Zeitung (“ Government 
Journal”) in Russian and German, edited by one 
D. M. Luther. We are sure that D. M. does not 
read Dominus Martin. Reval has also an excel- 
lent periodical, with which we are acquainted, 
and have been under obligations to—Archiv fir 
Geschichte, &c. (“ Archive for the History of 
Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland”), edited by Dr. 
Von Bunge and Dr. Paucker. Cronstadt has 
two newspapers, both in German; first, “The 
Import List,’ and, seeondly, the “ Ship List.” 
Pity, after all, if both lists must shortly serve 
as gun-wadding. Libau and Pernau have each a 
weekly paper in German; and Lemsal issues a 
newspaper in Lettish, called Widsemmes Lat- 
weeschu Awises (“The Livonian Lettish Intelli- 
gencer”). Farther, a ‘“Goyernment Journal” 
appears in each of one-and-forty governments, 
with whose names we need not trouble the reader. 
We have no account of the periodicals which 
appear in Poland and the principality of Fin- 
land. We may add to our literary statistics a 
few political. In 1851 the population of Russia, 
with the exception of Poland (5,117,500), and 
Finland (1,547,724), consisted of 58,505,374 
individuals, of which 2,474,154 belong to, or are 
connected with, the military classes. ‘“ Hence,” 
says our informant, “there is more than 36,000 
persons for one periodical.” 

It is an old proverb, that we have often to go 
abroad to hear news of ourselves, Thus we read 
in a foreign literary journal that a number of 
Russian political exiles in London have esta- 
blished a Russian printing establishment, from 
whence, besides manifestoes and proclamations to 
the Slavic peoples, has issued a remarkable work 
by Iskander—the “Interrupted Tales.” Iskander 
is the pseudonym of Alexander Herzen, one of 
the liveliest and most genial novelists of Russia. 
Under the form of fiction he lays bare some of 
the gravest social evils of his country. Iskander, 
alias Herzen, was considered by the censorship 
un mauvais sujet after the 1848 revolutions; and 
was set down by some Russian Committee of 
Public Safety in the list of the dangerous classes. 
The novelist had a hint, and, acting upon it, 
retired from St. Petersburg before the police could 
lay clutches upon him. 

Taking another large bound from the Baltic, 
towards the Yellow Sea, we alight in China, and 
in good company—no less than what may be 
found in a French embassy. Une Ambassade 
Frangaise en Chine, &e. (“A French Embassy in 
China”); and the story of the voyage is told by 
Théophile de Ferritre Le Vayer, who was first 
secretary to the legation. In January 1844 
M. Le Vayer set sail in the good ship Siréne, 
dreaming such dreams as young men will dream, 
who set sail for the middle kingdom-—“ Dream- 
ing,” he says, “of the Yellow River, of the 
land of flowers, of green dragons, of smiling 
mandarins, and courteous /iterati, . . . Some 
months afterwards I found myself in Macao. 
I saw Chinese, real Chinese, Chinese of the 
highest rank; I spake with them, and lived 
with them in a certain degree of confidence. 
I diplomatised and poetised with a red-buttoned 
and peacock-feathered diplomatist, who was 
rather conceited of his poetry.” The legation- 
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secretary is a shrewd observer, and sketches with 
great facility. We wish we had space to quote | 
more freely from his book. 

Making another enormous flight, we return to 
Europe, and, settling down in Belgium, we enter 
the Royal Academy, where we hear, or might 
have heard, M. Spring reading a paper of a 
startling character about a cave in the hills of 
Chauvaux, in the province of Namur, about 
thirty yards above the bed of the Maas, in 
which was found a quantity of human bones. 
After a close examination of these bones, their 
position and ethnographical characteristics, M. 
Spring comes to the conclusions that they be- 
longed to a post-diluvian but ante-Celtic race of 
people, who had never probably “smelt the smell” 
of roast-pig, and who impiously roasted one an- 
other. ‘“ Without beating the bush,” says M. 
Spring, “I pronounce the opinion that the bones 
of Chauvaux are the remains of a cannibal feast.” 
“ Again, the inference: “In the cave of Chau- 
yaux all the marrow-bones were broken, whilst 
those that contained no marrow were sound.” 
We cannot suspect the existence of dandies, who 
used marrow-pomatum in those days. “The 
bones are the bones of women, youths, and 
children. Not a single bone was found which 
would lead to the belief that it belonged to an 
old man, or persons of advanced years.” 

Taking a turn into the French Academy of 
Sciences, we hear M. Bousingault reading a re- 
port on the Volcans d’ Air de Turbaco (“The Air- 
Volcanoes of Turbaco”), an Indian village, about | 
five or six leagues from Cartagena—a most de- 
lightful residence, according to Humboldt, as far 
as fresh and wholesome air is concerned ; but in- 
fested with snakes, which hunt the rats, which 
run from the snakes, which pursue the rats, 
which mount the roofs of the cottages of the 
humble, and enter the parlours of the rich, and 
make matters rather unpleasant. ‘The air-vol- 
canoes are situated at a short distance to the east 
of the village, in the midst of a forest abounding 
in palm-trees. The windy irruptions take place 
in a spot entirely bare of vegetation, but bordered 
with tufts of Bromelia Karatas, whose leaves re- 
semble those of the Cactus. The volcanic cones 
rise from seven to eight yards above the level of 
the clearance, having a base of from sixty to 
eighty yards. At the top of each of the cones | 
there is a circular opening, filled with water, con- 
stantly agitated by gusts of gas. Five irruptions 
of air have been counted in two minutes. For 
some seconds before an irruption a dull, heavy, 
trembling sound is heard. A_ thermometer 
plunged into the agitated water has marked thirty 
degrees centigrade, the temperature of the air 
being thirty degrees and a fraction. 

To the same learned academy two ladies made | 
communications about three weeks ago. Madame | 
Leprince had something to say about the pre- 
servation of plants; and Madame Petiniaud 
about a discovery she has made, which will enable 
aeronauts to sail as they list through the air. | 
One M. Picou, at the same sitting, announced 
that he had discovered the quadrature of the | 
circle; and M. Jauffert the perpetual motion. 
Came forward the same evening Monsieur le 
Docteur Charreyre, who has invented another 
infernal machine, with a fine name, wne lance a 
feu—a fiery dart. Thus it is described:— 

The dart carries a ball-proof buckler, which protects | 
the breast, the superior extremities, and the face to 
the level of the eyes. Thus secured, a man can ad- 
vanee towards the foe, and fire at a distance of, say 
ten or twelve yards. ‘The dart goes off as suddenly 
as the discharge of a musket. Its action is conducted 
by fire, properly so called. It covers with its fire a 
superficies of from ten to twelve yards. The fire fixes | 
most tenaciously upon all parts of the body which it 
meets, burns with rapidity, and with a flame so pow- 
erful that men in the second and third ranks are as 
fiercely assailed as those in the first. Besides this 
first effect, the dart gives out a continuous fire, which 
makes at the same time a frightful hissing. If the 
man attacking with this fiery dart throws himself at 
the same time on the enemy, it is easy to see that no 
human power can resist a shock so formidable. 

We have no wish to come in the way of this 
same “ fiery dart.” A whole batch of books has 
just reached us, an account of which we must 
defer until our next publication. 
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(FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, May 8, 1854. 
I HAVE little to chronicle, beyond a dearth of new | 
publications. In running over the columns of Nor- | 





| 
| 
| 


ton's Gazette, and in examining the other lists put 


. 1 
forth by the various houses, I am more than ever 


struck with the disproportionate number of reprints. 
We have native vigour enough in America, and are 
not destitute of scholars and thinkers. But it is not 
to be concealed that our productions are often 
fashioned for a not over-fastidious public taste, which 
accepts vague and exaggerated generalities in the 
place of precise thought. Our writers rely too much 


upon catching the popular ear for the moment, and | 


consequently too often put forth their productions in 
a half-finished state. These traits pervade our whole 
literature ; but are more especially stamped upon the 
political productions which form no small share of the 
matter daily issued by the press. A European read- 
ing the speeches of Congress-men and the pamphlet 
political literature, would be struck with the abstract 
propositions abounding in them, with the speculative 
reasoning, and with the absence of thoughtful exami- 
nation of facts. The magazine literature of this 
country is also, perhaps, more dashing, but with less 
marks of careful scholarship; and the Quarterlies 
display the same faults. The truth is, in the midst of 
the activity of business, there have not been as yet 
many niches left for contemplative and reflective men. 
It is to this that I attribute, in no small degree, the 
preponderance hitherto of English mind among us. 
We write some good books; but there is no denying 
the fact that you furnish us with more and better 
ones ; and while these can be delivered at cheap prices 
and in elegant forms, and while so much greater 
pecuniary inducements are held out to young men in 
the avenues of business, we shall continue to be in- 
debted to you. I believe I have already partially ex- 
pressed my views on this subject ; but it is worth 
thinking upon a second time. The literary history of 
this country will probably be re-enacted in Australia, 
South Africa, and Canada ; while we in our turns mav 
hereafter fashion the thoughts of the dwellers on the 
shores of the Pacific. Few Englishmen, perhaps, 
think of the field of influence which lies open before 
the writer of a good London book. 

Among the political books published since my last 
are Count Gurowski’s “ Russia as it is,” and Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s “ Despotism in America.” The Russian work 
is the production of a gentleman with scholarship, 
thought, knowledge of the world, and powers of 
analysis; but without what our two nations call 
common-sense. Its author, a Pole, engaged in the 
insurrection of ’30, fled to Paris, became a convert to 
Fourierism, and a believer in the ultimate ascendancy 
of the Slavic race, had faith in the power of Czarism 
to unite this race and carry forward its destiny, as 
he euphoniously disguises the rule of the knout— 


| is a prosy writer, who has been known by 


works which the slavery question is producing in 
this country. This question keeps growing in public 
importance, and, after being periodically settled— 
always, I am sorry to say, in favour of slavery— 
revives for further agitation and trouble. We have 
by no means seen the last of it yet. ‘“ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and works with a similar end, are answers 
to the beatings of the Northern heart. It will throb 
louder, and more violently ; but I will not attempt 
to speculate as co what the end will be. Mr. Hildreth 
a dry 
Conservative history of this country. It is not easy 
to understand how a man of such decidedly Tory 
turn of mind can have such strong gnti-slavery 
sympathies. 

Norton, whose excellent Literary Gaze 
before alluded to, has just published an account of 
National Education in Europe, by Mr. Henry 
Barnard, Superintendent of Common Schools in the 
State of Connecticut. It is a large 8vo. book, and, 
from my knowledge of the author, I have no doubt 
that it is faithfully and conscientiously done. I 
doubt not that much valuable information can be 
gathered from it bearing upon the question of educa- 
tion in England. Little and Brown, of Boston, have 
in the press the sixth volume of “ Bancroft’s History 
of the United States.” I see that it is announced that 
the work will be completed in about nine volumes. 
Unless the author is less faithful in the remaining 
than in the former volumes, it will be impossible for 
him to get beyond the formation of the Constitution 
in this space. This House also continue their beau- 
tiful republication of the English poets. Among the 
latest issues were the poems of Churchill, in three vols., 
of Young, in two, and of Hood, in two. This edition 
supersedes every other in this market, though in 
some respects it,is inferior to the beautiful edition, 
edited by Mr. Robert Bell, which Parker of the 
Strand is publishing. It will have the advantage of 
completeness over any English competitor, since, 
under ourlaws, the American publisher may appropriate 
the English copyright. The same firm continue to 
be large purchasers of old and standard works in the 
London market, and have now probably the largest 
collection on this Continent; and I am happy to 
learn that they dispose of them readily to the Bib- 
liomaniacs of Boston. 

The connection heretofore existing between the 
University at Cambridge and the State of Massachu- 
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| setts is to cease, provided the College can, within a 


removed to this country, lost his faith in Nicholas, | 


and publishes this recantation. As the production of 
a man acquainted with the Russian political and 
social fabric, it is worthy of a careful reading. His 


speculations are dreams; but his facts are well and | 


clearly put. The Criric is not a political journal ; 
nevertheless, it may not be unwilling to give place 
to the views of a man disconnected with politics, 
upon the probable position which this country will 
occupy in the event of a protracted European war. 
It will manifestly be for our interest to preserve our 
neutrality ; for, with our great commercial marine, 
relieved from the danger of interruption or capture, 
we might engross a larger share than at present of 
the carrying trade of the world. The great power of 
England and France upon the ocean may possibly 
enable them to relieve their commerce from all danger, 


| in which event the course of business, with the ex- 


ception of Russian trade, would go on as before, as 


|} soon as the money-markets were adjusted to the war 


pressure. But, unless this can be done, there are 
many ways in which we might be drawn into this 
contest, without touching at all upon the local ques- 
tions of Cuba and Mexico, and the probable action 
of the Allied Governments with reference to them. 
In the event of our becoming parties to the war, it is 
generally supposed in England that we should side 
with the Allies against Russia; and, reasoning on 
general principles and sympathy in sentiment, such 
ought to be the result. But I am quite convinced 
that there would be as great probability of our 
siding with Russia. 
laws and pursuits, and identity of language and inte- 
rests, which form such a just subject for congratula- 
tion when we compliment each other over the 
mellowing wine, prove apples of discord in the 
hands of ambitious statesmen? Then it is to 
be remembered that we have a large Trish element 
in our national composition. The last census showed 
nearly a million; and by this time we have 
probably fifteen hundred thousand persons of Irish 
birth in the Republic—let alone those of Irish 
descent, only one degree removed. Their hostility 
to you is by no means lost in the waves of the 
Atlantic. And when I look at the manifestations of 
public sentiment through the press, and at the posi- 
tion of radical leaders, I am sometimes led to think 


May not the very similarity of | 


that a pure democracy has more sympathy with abso- | 


lutism than with any form of aristocratic government, 
however free. On the other hand you would have 
with you the united slave interest, who depend upon | 
you for the sale of their productions; and it is not | 
improbable that, as they act in a body, they would 


counteract the more turbulent movement of the free 


labour of the North. 
“ Despotism in America” is one of the many | 


| with a ballet. 


year, raise by donations 200,000 dollars to establish a 
hundred free scholarships. As the fathers of the 
University wish to free themselves from the oversight 
of the political magnates (for we sometimes have a 
troublesome University commission), they will pro- 
bably leave no stone unturned to raise the money. The 
University consists of one college (Harvard), with 
some four hundred students, a flourishing law school, 
a medical school, a divinity school, a scientific school, 
but no fellowships. There is no place provided for the 
resident Bachelor or Master who is not a member of 
one of the schools. 

Mr. George Peabody, banker, of London, who gave, 
two years since, 30,000 dollars to establish an institu- 
tion in his native town of Danvers, in Massachusetts, 
has recently instructed Mr. Stevens, his agent in 
London, to purchase 3000 volumes of standard works 
as the nucleus of a library. So praiseworthy an act 
is, I think, deserving of notice in the columns of the 
Critic. The Smithsonian Institution bas again taken 
the field as the agent of individuals, libraries, and 
literary societies desiring to forward presentation 
copies and exchanges to persons and societies in 
Europe. This matter of exchange is managed at 
present in a very loose way, and might, without diffi- 
culty or danger of fraud to the revenue, be put upon 
a much better footing. 

Among the more prominent new works, in lighter 
literature, are the “ Lamplighter” and “‘ Mrs. Mowatt’s 
Autobiography.” The former* is a Boston story, some- 
what in Mr. Dickens’s style, which has a run almost 
equal to “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” ‘The writer (Miss 
Cummings) is quite young, and this is her first 
effort. The simplicity of style, powers of descrip- 
tion, and hearty sympathy with human suffering, 
which it exhibits, promise much for the future career 
of this young lady. Mrs. Mowatt’s book also has 
attracted much notice. It is one of the most re- 
markable books, in its dramatic vividness and trath- 
fulness, in spite of, or perhaps by very reason of, its 
egotism, that has issued from the American press for 
along time. It is not a little singular that nearly all 
the lighter American books of merit for some years 
have come from the pens of females — Mrs. Stowe, 
Miss Wetherell, Miss Cummings, Mrs. Mowatt, Grace 
Greenwood. We have no male writers worthy to 
rank with them in their lines (if I may use the word). 
I suppose it must be ascribed to the love of active 
business which I have spoken of already, and to the 
greater comparative leisure which our division of 
society gives to the weaker sex. 

Niblo’s opened last night for the summer season 
I understand it is to be used as an 
Italian opera during the coming winter season. 








* The story has been republished in England in Rout- 
ledge’s cheap series.—[Ed. Criric.] 
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SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

THe DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE Kincpoms.—At one of the Friday | 
evening meetings at the Royal Institution—meetings 
which are the most effective of the few means made 
use of in this kingdom to diffuse a general knowledge 
of and respect for Scientific pursuits amongst the 
classes whose’ influence and example slowly, but cer- | 
tainly permeates, for good or evil, the whole body of 
the eommunity—Dr. Edwin Lankester strove to ex- 
plain and define the differences and the limits of the 
two classes of material beings, Plants and Animals. 

An easy task this, many will feel inclined to 
exclaim, but if considered somewhat more closely it 
will probably appear to be one that most men are 
incapable of, and with which the most capable would 
be the last to attempt to meddle, but for the utility of | 
a well-drawn and defined line of demarcation between 
the two. Kingdoms, in furthering the pursuits of the 
naturalist. 

Who has not met with men observant, sensible, and 
even fairly educated, who have held with a most 
undoubting faith that stones and metals grow in the 
earth? This growth, as a general rule, being in their 
minds as applicable to a flint pebble, as to a crystal 
of selenite in the London clay, or to dog’s-tooth 
spar in cavities and fissures penetrable by calca- | 
reous waters; their meaning by the term growth 
being the same in both cases, viz., an increase of 
bulk and weight by the accretion of matter. Now 
that this notion is of very ancient standing is 
readily proved by reference te the writings of the 
earlier students of nature, to whom we moderns owe 
so much, and, at length, begin to have the grace 
given us to acknowledge the debt. These men were 
accurate and patient observers in the main, and real 
lovers of nature and of truth, yet of warm and 
imaginative temperaments, which, bounded by no 
laws nor inductive system, revelled in hypothesis 
and fancy, till their creations asserted a fatal mastery 
over them, and thus every fact and every discovery 
was twisted and tortured into the support of their 
visions. Even when we come to comparatively 
modern times, we find something of this notion pre- 
vailing, since Linnaeus himself speaks of the growth of 
minerals. The Swedish naturalist, like some of his 
predecessors, tried his hand at defining, for systematic 
purposes, animals, plants, and minerals: thus, he 
says, Minerals grow, Plants grow and live, Animals 
grow, live, and fee). But attempt to apply this defi- 
nition, having first affixed definite ideas to the dis- 
tinguishing terms. Growth means simply increase. 
Life cannot be so defined as to separate some physical 
phenomena of the inorganic world from those of the 
lowest organic forms. Feeling is common to animal 
and vegetable, since external stimulants in each ease 
produce movement, which is apparently identical in 
the sensitive plant, the catch-fly, the stamens of the 
barberry and numerous zoophytes—all of which, be 
it the plant or the animal, shrink and move at the 
touch. Such distinctions then, unaided by the micro- 
scope, are impediments, not helps, to systematic 
arrangement and accurate definition. 








Let us turn then to the microscope, that marvel- 
lous instrument which has but just begun to open up 
new fields of philosophic research, and to exercise its 
due influence on Natural Science’; especially on those 
branches which concern themselves more especially 
with the structure and phenomena of Organised 
beings, the apparatus and agencies set in action by 
and concomitant with Life. Now one of the most 
obvious microscopic distinctions between the organic 
and inorganic kingdoms is the presence of the cell in 
the former; and yet, in some fossils, for instance, it is 
by no means easy to detect the cell, whilst on the 
other hand inorganic matters sometimes assume the 
celluiar form. Here then again we fail. If wetry the 
value of another distinction adopted by naturalists, 
even subsequent to the introduction of the microscope, 
that plants are fixed whilst animals move, we shall 
find ourselves still at sea; since this distinction is 
quite inapplicable to many organisms, known only 
through microscopic agency. Recent researches show 
that the motile tissues in animals are composed of the 
same substance found to be present in the cells of all 
plants, and which, under the names of nucleus, cyto- 
blast, primordial utricle, and endoplast, has been 
recognised by all vegetable physiologists. This 
protein substance is as actively motile in the plant as 
in the animals: it gives motility to the cells of Proto- 
coccus, the fibres of Oscillaria, the spores of many 
conferve and fungi, and probably to all the motions 
observed amongst plants. 

The agents of motion in Jnfusoria, and upon the 
internal organs of higher animals, were found to be | 
cilia, and these organs were pounced upon as the long- 
wished-for distinctive characteristic of animal life; 
but they are now known to be present in the zoospores | 
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of various conferve, and in the active agents of motion 


| in the Volvox globator, of whose vegetable nature there 


is little question. The existence of what are called 
was chosen as decisive of animal or 
this test was in its turn rejected, since 
The Aris- 


vegetable ; 
they are found in both kinds of organism. 


totelean definition, “animals possess a mouth,” has | 


been revived; and of all merely structural definitions, 
this is the one best suited for the purposes of the 
naturalist. But this must be taken with limitations, 
since certain classes of low animal organisms, such 
as the Foraminifera, possess no permanent mouth, 
although some of them have the power of forming a 
temporary sac for the purposes of digestion. 

Chemistry endeavoured to aid the naturalist, and 
pointed to ‘cellulose as distinctive of the vegetable ; 
but cellulose has been detected in the Ascidian 
mollusks, the Acaride, and in the brain and spleen of 
mah. Chlorophyll, the green colouring-matter of 
plants, was in its turn proposed as their character- 
istic, till it was found to be present in several of the 
lower forms of animal life. Starch is a substance 
constantly present in the plant; but starch has been 
found in the brain of man, and is now supposed to be 
very generally present in the animal kingdom. 


It is thus seen that, whether we look to structure or 
to chemical composition, both alike fail us in furnish- 
ing a distinctive characteristic of either division of 
beings ; but when viewed as a whole, there is never- 
theless a great antagonism exhibited by the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. They are mutually depen- 
dent, attain the same ends in their growth and 
organisation, but by contrary means, The one great 
function of the animal tissues is the absorption 
of oxygen, and the liberation of carbonic acid gas. 
The great function of the vegetable tissues is to 
absorb carbonic acid gas, and to liberate oxygen. 
True it is that, under certain conditions, these fune- 
tions are reversed; but these departures from their 
distinctive functions are deviations in appearance 
only, and are not real exceptions to these laws of 
their being, but are due to agencies extrinsic to the 
essential functions of the plant or the animal. Thus, 
plants exhale carbonic acid at night, and during ger- 
mination and fructification ; in the first case, however, 
the gas exhaled is simply that absorbed during the 
day, and not decomposed by sunlight; whilst in the 
two latter, the emission of this gas is dependent on 
local causes, changes in the contents of the cells, alto- 
gether independent of the life of the plant. The germ, 
during the growth of its cells, absorbs carbonic 
acid and libérated oxygen gas, as in the growth of 
all other vegetable cells. The development of car- 
bonic acid in the plant, arises from the decomposition 
of the starch and the sugar of the albumen of the seed. 
The liberation of oxygen by animals is at the best 
doubtful, since, in the alleged instances, it is by no 
means certain but that plants were present, or even 
mistaken for animalcules. 

If a series of vegetable compounds be examined, we 
shall find that they are all capable of being formed 
out of carbonic acid and water, in some cases adding 
ammonia, by abstracting oxygen from the acid and 
the water. There are one or two seeming exceptions 
to this rule, but these are capable of explanation 
without disturbing it. 

These three compounds, out of which the plantis 
formed, viz., carbonic acid, water and ammonia, are all 
compounds produced by the animals; and there is no 
evidence extant of the animal appropriating and 
forming organic substances from these three com- 
pounds. As the assimilation of these three compounds 
is the distinctive feature of vegetable life, and the 
liberation of oxygen gas its most constant result, so 
the appropriation of the substances formed by this 
assimilation and the reuniting of them to oxygen 
gas, forms the distinctive feature of animal life, and 
the formation of carbonic acid gas its most constant 
result. Many minor changes occur; but these are the 
grand distinguishing characteristics of the two King- 
doms, and are such as, in Dr. Lankester’s opinion, can 
alone enable us to distinguish between plants and 
animals. 

This test appears to be a faultless one: it is the 
result of the grand and simple cycle of being. The 
animal feeds upon the plant and dies; its organism 
slowly and by many devious and circuitous ways, but 
(irrespectively of its small amount of mineral consti- 
tuents) most certainly, ultimately produces carbonic 
acid gas, water, and ammonia, on which the plant, in 
its turn, feeds; and thus the two Kingdoms march on 
side by side, antagonistic in their nature, yet mutually 
dependent—the one grand result being Organic Life 
in all its infinite variety. But, faultless as is the test 
theoretically, can it be applied to the myriad kinds of 
microscopic plants and animals? I trow not. When 
millions are compressible into a cubic inch of space, 


| how are we to detect whether they emit oxygen or 
| carbonic acid, or how be certain that the mass under 
| examination is unmixed with animal organisms on the 


one hand, or vegetable organisms on the other? Is 
not the oldest definition of all, that of the Greek sage 


| 
| 


| 








— An animal has a mouth”—the best one yet pro- 
pounded ? 
CHEMISTRY. 

Tue Merat Artprem.—lIt is ofttimes requisite to 
chronicle the existence of a new planet, sometimes of 
anew metal; and now and then the discovery has to 
be cancelled, to the delight of the astronomer or of the 
chemist. The Chemical Gazette extracts from a foreign 
journal a report of M. Bahr on Aridium, a metallic 
substance supposed by Ullgren to be a new and 
hitherto undiscovered metal, existing in the chrome- 
iron ore of Réras, but which the former states 1s, in 
reality, iron containing phosphorus and yoy some 
chromium. It is to be wished that M. Bahr would 
extend the range of his destructive talents, and enable 
us to consign to the limbo of lost metals some of those 
now figuring in the books. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Action of SALTS oN PLants.—M. Ad. Chatin 
has submitted to the Academy of Sciences at Paris an 
account of some experiments on the action of various 
saline compounds on vegetation, especially that of the 
alkaline salts. The vegetables selected for trial were 
the potato and the haricot bean, although some few 
other edible plants were also employed. The chief 
value of th{s series of experiments resides in the alleged 
determination of the question of the possibility of 
replacing the potash found in vegetables generally by 
soda, without injury to the development of the plant— 
a problem of no slight importance in agricultural 
economics. : 2 

The result of repeated trials with various soda and 
potash salts appears to be fairly deduced from the 
particulars given, and is unquestionably opposed to 
the capacity of soda to replace potash as a vegetable 
element; since all the experiments detailed, go to 
prove, that the soda salts exert a prejudicial action on 
vegetation, whilst, with the exception of the muriate, 
the salts of potash produce decidedly favourable 
effects on growing plants. M. Chatin truly remarks 
that the soda salts are the prevalent and useful ones 
in the animal organism; whilst those of potash are 
proper to the vegetables. The prevalence, therefore, 
of either of these alkalies in the ashes of an organism 
of a doubtful nature, excepting marine plants and 
animals, might prove to be a useful guide in ascer- 
taining its nature, and place in’ Dr. Lankester's 
hands the distinctive test he has, as above described, 
so earnestly sought for. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 

PHoroGRAPuy.—Messrs. J. Spiller and William 
Crookes have communicated to the Philosophical 
Magazine a method of preserving the sensitiveness of 
collodion plates for a considerable time ; an invention 
which promises to be of considerable value in the 
advancement of the elegant art of Photography. 
These gentlemen, deducing from observation that the 
sensitiveness of the collodion film was dependent 
upon its retention of moisture, set to work to discover 
a means whereby the requisite moisture would be 
retained for so long a time as to render a collodion 
surface capable of being worked as readily and 
deliberately as the prepared paper, &c. Instead of 
adopting any mechanical means, as proposed by others, 
to effect this purpose, they had recourse to some of the 
neutral deliquescent salts which do not decompose 
the salts of silver, and ultimately fixed upon nitrate of 
zine, as the agent which best fulfilled all the requisite 
conditions. The inventors speak of the process adopted 
as having proved perfectly successful; and, as photo- 
graphy is so generally practised, we transcribe their 
method in detail :— 

“The plate coated with collodion (that which we 
employ contains iodide, bromide, and chloride of am- 
monium in about equal proportions) is made sensitive 
by immersion in the ordinary solution of nitrate of 
silver (30 grains to the ounce), and after remaining 
there for the usual time, is transferred to a second 
solution of the following composition: 


Nitrate of zine, fused ... ... 2 ounces. 
Nitrate of silver ... ... ... 35 grains. 
WRMOIE, ous cogs shader. tccpdxseast 


The plate must be left in the bath until the zine solu- 
tion has thoroughly penetrated the film (we have 
found five minutes amply sufficient for this purpose, 
although a much longer time is of no sipittines) it 
should then be taken out, allowed to drain upright on 
blotting paper until all the surface moisture haz been 
absorbed (about half-an-hour), and then put by until 
required.” Plates thus prepared may be kept for at 
least a week, without appreciable deterioration. De- 
velopment of the image needs not directly follow 
exposure in the camera, as this process may be delayed 
for a few days until a convenient opportunity occurs. 
Previously to development, it is, however, advisable 
to plunge the plate for a few seconds in the original 
30-grain silver bath, after which it may be developed 
with pyrogallic acid, or a protosalt of iron, and ther 
fixed in the usual mode. 
HERMES. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


We believe that we cannot more fittingly commence 
a series of papers, destined to keep our readers az 
courant with the progress of archzological science, 
than by railing heartily at Government for its gross 
and most injurious apathy towards the science. And 
herein we may include all preceding cabinets, except 
that of Lord Derby, which did show some appre- 
ciation of the science, and indications of the inten- 
tion to do something for it. Our great national 
monuments are utterly uncared for by Government. 
The law of treasure trove consigns works of infinite 
importance to the crucible, and we cannot get it 
repealed. It is only within a year or two that 
the authorities were worried into devoting one 
single room of our National Museum to national 
antiquities ; and even under the new régime the 
great Faussett collection of Saxon antiquities was 
rejected the other day by the Museum in spite of 
repeated remonstrance. epresentations have been 
made to Government to emulate the example of the 
French and send a Learned Commission with the ex- 
pedition to the East, but without avail. In short, the 
apathy of the British Government in everything con- 
nected with archeology, and especially with our 
native archeology, is a national disgrace; we are 
not only far behind the more enlightened policy of 
our Gallic neighbours, who, in the midst of absorbing 
domestic convulsions, under every change of their 
Government, found time, and thought, and means, for 
the encouragement of every branch of science; but 
there is hardly a little German state which does not 
shame us. ‘o judge from the indifference of our 
Government to everything of the kind, we might well 
be considered a nation of island barbarians; but the 
Government does not fairly represent the feeling of 
the nation in this respect; and how the Government 
may best be convinced of this, and induced to act ac- 
cordingly, is a subject to which we propose, as occa- 
sion shall serve, to call the attention of our readers, 

Having said our say (for the present) on this sub- 
ject, we are glad to turn to a more pleasant one; and 
to be able to congratulate our readers on the circum- 
stance that at length there appears to be some pros- 
pect of obtaining a more free intercourse among 
archeologists, by the establishment of a monthly perio- 
dical, which proposes not only to record and illustrate 
our own archeology, but also to give us a copious 
account of all the discoveries and theories of our con- 
tinental brethren. We believe that such a periodical 
will have a considerable and beneficial influence upon 
the progress of the science ; and we exhort those of our 
readers who agree with us, to send their names to 
Mr. Crockford, of 29, Essex-street, Strand, as sub- 
scribers. 

We are glad to see several Catalogues raisonnés of 
fine collections announced for publication; they are 
very valuable and important, as bringing the data of 
their science within reach of its students. The cata- 
logue of the Museum of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries will give, among other things, woodcuts 


very little, and do not care much, about them. 


return the benefit by occasionally coming down from 


earnest and discriminating collector; and, above all, 
by making him a more competent observer of the cir- 
cumstances of discoveries. We beg to suggest, then, 
that the science and its cultivators no longer need 





labours. He is not the artist who designs the work, 
but he is the artificer who provides the materals; and 
the value of the work depends upon the zeal and the 
intelligence of such artificers, as well as upon the 


both worthy of honour in their place and degree. 


read by the Rev. Mr. Jessop; and a short paper upon 


to Staines, executed by the cadets of the Sandhurst 
College. A large collection of antiquities was spread 
out upon the tables, many of which we trust will find 
their way to the museum of the society. We anti- 
cipate and heartily wish for the new society an ener- 
getic and useful career. 

The Suffolk Institute of Archeology held its an- 
nual meeting at the interesting town of Eye, on the 
27th of April, when a good number of antiquities were 
exhibited, and the castle, church, and priory were 
inspected and discussed. The flourishing Sussex 


at Middleham Priory, on the 11th of May ; but our 
limits forbid us to detail the proceedings. 
The Essex Society, we are glad to hear, is at length 


the castle having been granted to them for that pur- 
pose. If we remember rightly, the chapel is a very 
dark room for such a purpose, and we hope it is only 
intended as a temporary resting-place until the new 
museum, which was talked about some time ago, can 


bronzes to the town, and it will save it the reproach 
to which it has been hitherto open, that with a mime 
of antiquities which has enriched the museums of all 
England with the spoils of Camulodunum, Colchester 
itself had no museum. We should now recommend 





of the whole of itsvaluable series of Roman inscrip- 
tions. The Faussett Collection is to be published by 
the munificence of Mr. Mayer of Liverpoel, and | 
under the editorial care of Mr. Charles Roach | 
Smith ; it will be a most important aid to the | 
student of Saxon antiquities. Mr. C. R. Smith’s | 
catalogue of his own very extensive collection | 
of antiquities of all periods, is also on the eve of pub- | 
lication. We would beg leave to suggest to the | 
various societies throughout the kingdom that they | 
could hardly do archeological science a better service | 
than by publishing similar catalogues of the contents | 
of their museums. Many works of value, now known 
only to a few local antiquaries, would thus be made | 
generally available; and we cannot doubt that the 
opportunity of larger comparison and wider induc- 
tion which would be thus afforded, would be produc- 
tive of some valuable results. 

We have the pleasure of announcing the formation 
of a new Archeological Society for the county of | 
Surrey, The society will have a rich field before it; | 
its remains of antiquity, both Roman and Medivyal, | 
are considerable; and its proximity to London will | 
give members peculiar facilities for the prosecution of | 
their study and the interchange of their discoveries | 
and thoughts. Its inaugural meeting was held at 
the London«bridge Tavern on the 12th of May, and 
was in every way a success. The attendance of mem- 
lers and visitors was large; and it was gratifying to 
see among them some of the fathers of the science, | 
the men who were hard-working archeologists before 
it became fashionable, still taking keen interest in the 
pursuit, and receiving the friendly respect from their 
Younger associates to which they are so well entitled. | 
Mr. H, Drummond, M.P., was in the chair, and made 
an opening speech, warning the members to avoid the 
ror.of becoming mere collectors of old broken pots 
and the like, and pointing out that it was the bearing 
of these relics upon history which made their value. 

This is a warning which is very often addressed to 
Members of these societies; but we have always 
thought that it should be administered carefully, 
or taken cum grano salis. There are not many 
men who possess the extensive previous know- 
ledge which is requisite for making the relics of 
4 Museum throw new light upon the. history of | 
‘te past; there are more who have so much know- ! 


| 
| 


| scene, with stags, a hare, and a dog. 


predecessors as fast as possible, by obtaining draw- 
ings, casts, &c. of the antiquities which are thus 
scattered over the kingdom and beyond the kingdom ; 
they would form a very large collection, and a very 
valuable one to the antiquarian student. 

Among the sepulchral urns which are so constantly 


| found on the west side of Colchester, one has lately 


been discovered of peculiar interest, which we had 
recently the opportunity of seeing. It was found on 


| the West Lodge estate, on the Linden-road, which 
| has already proved so fruitful in valuable sepulchral 


deposits. It is a cinerary urn, about nine inches high 
and six in diameter at the mouth, formed of blue 
clay, and covered with figures in the way charac- 


| teristic of the pottery manufactured at Durobrive 


— and the other potteries discovered by Mr. 
Artis along the banks of the Nen and its tributary 
streams, on the east of Northamptonshire. 
Representations of hunting-scenes are not uncom- 
mon upon the Durobrivian pottery, and, in a few 
instances, hunters are introduced ; but in this urn we 


ledge that any relic of the past awakens a train of 
pleasing associations, and gives definiteness of form 
and vividness of impression to their previous know- 
ledge; but there are very many men into whose way 
objects of antitjuity occasionally come, but who know 
Nowit 
appears to us that the societies ought to take great 
interest in this latter class—that one object of the 
formation of such societies is to get at this class; we 
want to make them mere collectors—instead of de- 
stroyers—of old pots and nicknackeries, for the benefit 
of the scientific man; and the scientific man should 


his recondite researches and scientific deductions, and 
condescending to give some general information in a 


popular way,—which would in the end react in his 
own favour, by making the mere collector a more 


any defence against the witlings; and that it is not 
our policy to discourage the mere collector, but rather | 
to pom him by showing him the value of his | 


science of the master; both are indispensable, and 


the valuable map of the Roman road from Silchester 


about to have a museum at Colchester, the chapel of 


To return, however, from this digression: an in- | 
augural paper of the usual general character was | 


Archeological Society also held a pleasant meeting | 


be built; but at least it will preserve the fine | 


the society to endeavour to repair the neglect of their | 


belonging to the numerus or band of the secutores, 


and of Valentinus, of the 30th Legion. Such inscrip- 
tions are common enough to similar representations, 
but upon an urn of this description it is unique. 

We have notice of the recent discovery at Denny, 
Stirlingshire, of a previously-unknown Koman camp, 
the lower part of whose walls remain, and the posi- 
tions of the gates are clearly defined. A few Roman 
antiquities were accidentally discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood, which led to search for the camp, the 
principal of them being a sepulchral urn inclosed in 
| a brazen amphora. Further researches, we trust, will 
| be made, and will doubtless be rewarded by discoveries 
of interest. 








POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
I. New Books. 

The “ Moderate” Use of Intoxicating Drinks, Phy- 
siologically considered. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Examiner in Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of London, &c.—These pages (in number only 
sixteen) are reprinted from the people’s edition of the 
author’s prize essay ‘On the Use and Abuse of Al- 
coholic Liquors.” It cannot be doubted that the 
| moral tendency of this little tract, considering its 
popular character, must be good. In questions of 
pure physiology we have, in this country, no higher 
authority than Dr. Carpenter, and it is only to be re- 
gretted that his zeal for temperance is not itself more 
temperate. He then would not, could not, have 
written such logic as the following. Having shown 
that, the “‘moderate” quantity of alcoholic liquors 
greatly increases the mortality of those who employ 
| them in hot climates, Dr. Carpenter asserts that 
| “it does so, not in virtue of any peculiar action 

which it there exerts upon the system, but simply by 
an exaggeration (so to speak) of that which it exerts 
elsewhere. Hence (he adds), if its influence can be 
| shown to be attended by such /atal consequences in 
India, the conclusion seems inevitable that its tendency 
must be injurious elsewhere.” (p.15.) Now, in the 
| first place, the statistics of Indian mortality present 
by no means the “ infallible test” which the author 
asserts it to be, inasmuch as too much is assumed. 
No one can believe that the moderate and temperate 
use of aleoholic drinks in the Madras army killed in 
one year “ more than double the proportion ” of those 
who died as “total abstainers.” The Government 
returns show, indeed, that the number of deaths 
| among 450 total abstainers, during the year 1849, was 
| 5, and that the number among 4318 temperate men was 


| 100—from which it is concluded that rather more than 
double per cent. of the temperate died than of the 
totally abstinent. But this does not follow; the re- 
turn giving, in one case, the deaths in 450; in the 
other, the deaths in 4318. Now various accidental 
circumstances might have occurred to account for an 
unusually small mortality in a few hundreds of men. 
Statistics is at best a most fallacious science, unless 
it deals with many thousands or with millions. Again, 
does it follow that because, as every one knows, 
spirituous drinks are unwholesome in India, they 
are therefore unwholesome “everywhere?” By no 
means. One might as well argue that, because very 
warm clothing might be fatal in India, therefore it 
must be injurious in Iceland. If it could indeed be 
shown that all spirituous drinks are universally in- 


| jurious to health, it would scarcely be necessary to 


| some a truth. 


have three different groups:—Onean ordinary hunting- | 


represents a dancing-bear, accompanied by two men ; 


Another group | 


one man leads the bear by a thong, and holds a whip | 


in his right hand; the other holds a stick in each 
hand. The third and most interesting group repre- 


who has dropped his trident and is appealing to the 
spectators, and the secutor, armed with oblong helmet, 
shield and sword, who is about to dispatch his adver- 
sary. The figures are spirited and well executed—the 
costume of the later period of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. Gladiatorial combats of this kind are not 


; uncommon in Samian ware; but we are not aware 


that anything of the kind has yet been found in the 
blue pottery of the Nen. What still further in- 
creases the interest of the urn is that it has an in- 
scription very legibly traced upon it with a sharp 
point while the clay was still unbaked. Mr. C. 


Roach Smith, in a communication to a local paper, 
reads it thus: —Over the head of the man whoisleading 
the bear in the second group, SECVNDvs MARIO. Near 
the head of the secutor, in the gladiatorial group, | 
MEMN. N. SA(?E)C. vin. and over the head of the | 
retiarius, VALENTINV. LEGIONIS. XXX.— which he takes 
to be the names of Memnius or Memnon, a gladiator 


| sents a combat between two gladiators—a retiarius, | 


circulate tracts to make it known—the whole pro- 
fession would rise as one man to propagate so whole- 
But it is not true, as every observant 
practitioner knows. And we regret that the cause of 
temperance—a cause too important and too humane 
and holy to be subjected to suspicion—should be 
endangered by this “ total abstinence” crusade. 

Cod Liver Oil—Causes of its frequent Inefficacy, ce. 
By L. J. De Joncu, M.D., of the Hague, late 
Medical Officer of the Dutch Army, &c., &e. A 
careless reader glancing his eye over the first few 
pages of this pamphlet might conclude it to be a puff of 
a commercial article which Dr. De Jongh (the author) 
is bringing into the market. We are therefore the 
more anxious to state the case as it really is. From 
inquiries we have made, we cannot but believe that 
the undertaking of Dr. De Jongh is one which, if due 
encouragement be given to it, will prove highly to 
the advantage of the public. It has long been a 
question which kind of cod liver oil is the most useful, 
and very few medical men appear to know how to 
distinguish the genuine article from the adulterated. 
Dr. De Jongh has long been regarded (and was re- 
garded by the late Dr. Pereira) as “the highest 
authority on this subject.” He gives the preference 
to the light brown oil over the pale oil generally used 
in England. The difference between the two is attri- 
butable to the selection of the livers used (which ought 
to be those of large fat fish), the boiling, and the mode 
of preparation ; and the chemical results are, that the 
brown oil contains gaduine, butyric acid, and other 
constituents not found in the pale oil; as well as larger 
quanties of iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatil acid, and 
the principles of bile, than are found in the pale oil, 
which contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid. ‘To 
this must be added the frequent adulterations (of the 
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pale oil) with oil of poppy and almonds, its ad- | 
mixture with skate oil, and its filtration through 
charcoal, the aimof all of which is to render the colour 
of the oil as pale, and its flavour as pleasant, as pos- 
sible. What, however, is gained in pleasantness is 
lost in power, as is proved by instances adduced 
by the author, of the efficacy of the brown oil in 


many cases in which the pale oil is generally 
found useless. Dr. De Jongh considers that the 


usual mode of administering the oil by mixing 
it with various fluids is objectionable; he 
“IT consider every thing that may be added to cor- 
rect the flavour of the cod liver oil not only as 
superfluous, but as contrary to the object in view, 
since substances used for that purpose often occasion 
risings in the stomach which rendered the use of the 
oil disagreeable to the patient. A little preserve for 
children, some fruit, a biscuit, or adrop of Bordeaux 
or sherry wine for grown-up persons, taken, however, 
after the oil, are the best means I can point out to 
remove the slight irritation that sometimes remains 
in the throat long after the use of the oil. I particu- 
larly recommend the use of the oil shortly after 
meals.” (p. 13.) 
Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Homeeopathy, 
l By 


says,— 


delivered at the Hahnemann School of Homeopathy. 
R. E. Dupcron, M.D.—Ifany homeopathic professor 
will send us a clear, concise, and condensed statement 
of the theory and practice of this school, couched 
in intelligible terms, and rationally propounded, 
without any attempt to throw dust in our eyes, and 
without or detraction, we will promise to 
weigh the matter dispassionately and impartially: 
but a volume of 565 pages beginning, as all works on 
homeopathy begin, with Newton and Harvey and 
Jenner, and many other devices to prepossess the 
reader’s mind in favour of the Quixotic Hahnemann 
being a discoverer,—is more than we can undertake 
to read. Truth lies in a nutshell. Falsehood 
quires a great deal of circumlocution to conceal its 
nature and to overlay it adroitly with a film 
of truth. We learn one thing, however, by these 
lectures as wellas by other recent publications, namely, 
that Homeopathy has Chamelion-like properties, 
which have been recently superadded to it in order 
to secure it from any effectual attack. If you prove 
that Hahnemann was crack-brained, as undoubtedly 
he was, then you are told that modern Homeopathy 
differs in many points from Hahnemannism, and 
that the great man’s theory was full of errors. If you 
attack the infinitesimal absurdity, you are referred 
back to Hahnemann, who, you are told, used all sorts 
of doses; and then, if you ask for modern instances, 
forthwith a host of practitioners are to be found who 
practice infinitesimally in certain cases only. If you 
ask a clear explanation of the meaning of the 
motto, you are bewil- 
dered by a host of assertions, some true, some false, 
which have nothing in common but their incongruity 
and irrelevancy. If the charge of novelty is brought, 
there are two ready answers—the Newtonian theory 
was once new, and Homeopathy is not new. 
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“« similia similibus curantur,” 


Il. Epmpemics. 

Diseases of Northern Turke 4y.—An interesting paper 
on this subject by Dr. Sandwith appears in the 
Association Medical Journal (May 19th). It appears 
that the most common form of disease in this latitude 
is Diarrhea, in the treatment of which all astringents, 


opiates, and cretaceous preparations are worse than 
useless, If the disease does not yield to a simple 
rhubarb aperient, and careful diet, tenesmus and other 





» soon observed, and then the remed 


Symptoms a 
i »w leeches to the anus are infallible ; 


obvious. A 
this is the universal practice of the country. ( 
is also common, and appeared in an epidemic and 
intractable form in 1850. The Asiatic Cholera has 
rarely visited Constantinople, certainly not for th 
last five 1 nor does it appear to have been so 
severe as in many European cities. The exanthemata 
are common enough. Smal/pox is met with in its 
severest and most fatal form, which may be accounted 
for by the insufficiency of vaccination, and the fact that 
the professed vaccinators often use a spurious matter. 
Fevers, remittent and intermittent, are commen,“ from 
the burning shores of the Tigris to the musquito- 
swarming fens of the Danube.” Adrianople is a most 
unhealthy place, and is infested with a bad form of 
fever. Almost all the coast of the Black Sea is 
equally dangerous; and in some parts, near the mouth 
of the rivers,—in Batoum for example,—the fever is 
of so malignant a nature, that the leave the 
lower parts of the shore in the summer and migrate to 
the hills. This fact is full of interest just now. The 
Plague has not appeared at Constantinople during the 
twelve years in which quarantine has been adopted, 
the regulations of which are nevertheless very care- 
lessly observed. , 
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natives 


IIT. Meprcat Gossip, Improvements, &c. 

Mr. Brady's Medical Registration Bill is lost; an 
there is no nearer prospect of Medical Reform than 
there was twenty years ago. 
the subject has only increased its difficulties. Mean- 
while, the cream of the profession, for the most part, 
take no sort of interest in the subject, but pursue 
their studies, just as though their labours were likely 


= 


to meet with due appreciation on the part of the | 
In this country men of science are not re- | 


public. 


warded; that is the rule, and medical men must not 





‘ 
expect to be made the exception. There is too much 
of everyday utility about medical science, too common 
a necessity for medical services, and too little to | 
surprise and dazzle the world, for thgm to attract 
sympathy or reward ;—but the time will come when | 
this evil must work its own cure. Meanwhile, let 
those busy medical agitators, who are always before 
the public as reformers, well consider their course. 


Either they have their own private ends to accomplish 


or they have not: if not, let them open their eyes to 
the folly of wasting their best energies on fruitless 
efforts to benefit the profession, which can only end 
in setting their brethren at loggerheads. It will be 
far better to leave those reformers who have private 
objects in view, to work alone; the mask will soon 
fall. 

Death from Operation at the Free Hospital.—Para- 
graphs have appeared in the Morning Post and several 
other journals, reporting the death of a child after an 
operation, its burial, its exhumation for a coroner's 
inquest, and its re-interment without the inquest. 
Grave accusations and graver surmises are laid before 
the public,—but still all is hushed. Some say the 
parents of the child demanded the examination ; that 
the examination was made by a medical gentleman; 
and the parents being quite satisfied with the exami- 
nation, which in some way or other left a balance in 
their hands of 1007, they consented to forego the 
coroner's inquest. Surely this cannot be true. The 
Coroners’ Court is not a private affair, nor can it be 
tarnished with such a blot. 
however, be made public. 

Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin.—From 
the second annual report of the committee of this 


institution, we learn that so much success has attended | 


the treatment of cutaneous diseases, that ‘ it appears 
that chronic diseases of the skin, most of which have 
been always considered as incurable, are really sus- 
ceptible of remedy in a much larger proportion than 
diseases in general.” 
given to this important statement, the more especially 
as the committee consists chiefly of medical men, who 
are not likely to have taken an erroneous view of the 
subject. 

Influence of Climate on the Colour of Mankind.—For 
1800 years the Jewish race has been dispersed into 
different latitudes and climates, and they have pre- 
served themselves most distinct from any intermixture 
with the other races of mankind. There are some 
Jews still lingering in the valleys of the Jordan, 
having been oppressed by the successive conquerors of 
Syria for ages—a low race of people, and described 
by trustworthy travellers as being as black as any of 
the Ethiopian races. Others of the Jewish people, 
participating in European civilization, and dwelling 
in the northern nations, show instances of the light 
complexion, the blue eyes, and light hair of the Scan- 
dinavian families. We see then how to account for 
the differences in colour, without having to refer them 
to original or specific distinetions.—Professor Owen's 


Lecture at the Royal Colle ge of Surgeons, on the Com- | 


parison of the Apes or anthropoid Quadrumana with 
J 
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ARCHITECTURE. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 
Stnce a cathedral tour, made daring the last year, we 
have been looking “over and over” most of the 


The whole affair must, | 


Teo much publicity cannot be | 





kind; and, having thus, in the first instance, sorted 
his materials into separate sketch-books (for the 
record of the pencil, and not the memory of the eye, 
must be alone trusted to), he will next form, from 
each set of examples and details, such deduced 
model or models as may impress upon his mind and 
| feeling the essential characteristics and general forms 
of each Gothic ‘ order.” 

But, to effect this thoroughly, a goodly folio, as 
large as that assigned by Sir William Chambers to 
the Roman classic architecture, would be required 
for each Gothic variety. This would be best done by 
one man, supposing one could be found willing to 
give up all his time, and apply all his research and 
genius to the work. No such man being forthcoming, 
the Institute of British Architects might direct its 
collective energies to effect it; and, this failing, a 
society might possibly be formed from the various 
‘Diocesan Architectural” bodies, competent to the 
work. But, under any circumstances, one, or not 
more than three, recognised architectural professors 
(not of Gothic art only) must occupy the bench of 
judgment. We never yet knew a mere Gothic votary, 
professional or otherwise, who was more than a safe- 
going drudge, with as little real enthusiasm for the 
| beauty and grandeur of Gothic design, as a practical 
mineralogist has for the poetical sublimity and scenic 
majesty of a mountain gorge. 

To illustrate more clearly our idea of the work we 
are contemplating, let us suppose a digest of “ Britton’s 
Cathedrals,” with the addition of such other wo 
| as are supplementary to his own. They would form 
| at least a comprehensive district, through which our 
student might make a successive series of explorings 
which would afford very great, if not amply sufficient, 
conclusions towards the establishment of standard 
models of the following ‘orders: ”"—The Norman; 
| the Norman Pointed; the Lancet Pointed; the Early 

Foliated; the Flamboyant; the Rectilinear or Tran- 
somed; the Tudor Ecclesiastical; the Tudor Col- 
| legiate or Domestic. 

In his search for Norman material, he would find it 
in one of the crypts and in other parts of Canterbury ; 
more especially in Anselm’s Tower, where the work 
is of ahighly decorative character. In another of 
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the crypts (that under the Trinity Chapel), he w 
| observe the pointed arch and later style of capita 

and base, in connection with the massive cylindrical 

Norman pillar. This crypt will strike him as emi- 

nently beautiful, and he may be inclined to regard it 

as of that kind of transitional style which may be ap- 

propriately designated as the “ Norman Pointed.” In 
| the Choir, Trinity Chapel, and Becket’s Crown, he will 
see the circular and pointed arches, used in connection 
with pillars of comparatively slender proportions, 
having capitals not strictly Norman, while the detail: 
of the arches and other features are of Norman 
character. Altogether he will be inclined to regard 
the Choir as Norman, though transitional or peculiar ; 
and the Trinity Chapel and Becket’s Crown as th 
‘* Norman Pointed.” 

In York he will find little Norman work worthy of 
note, excepting a few beautiful caffitals in the crypt. 
| In Norwich abundant details of the same style ar 

observable without and within both the body and 
} tower; he 








while the interiors of the nave up to the 
vaulting, and of the choir up to the clerestory, present 
a most striking perspective, in which great linear 
(richness is connected with a massive solidity and 
ponderous grandeur greatly contrasting with the 
| lighter Norman of Canterbury. veter exhibit 
couple of tolerably perfect Norman towers, singul: 








books which illustrate our great churches, and have | rising over the transepts, curious as antiquities, but 


become the more convinced that such a work as that of 


Sir William Chambers on Greco-Roman architecture 


should be produced, as the fundamental preparation 
for the student in Gothic design. 
instigated to go seriously into this matter, in con- 


sequence of a very sensible letter sent to us by a 
young architect, who states his perplexity as to how 


he may best make use of the books he possesses on this 
subject. “I have,” 


they are so n 
separate Gothic 
miscellanies, 





churches are in themselves such 


the perplexity occasioned by the coexistence of the | 
of all kinds and periods in each book or 
xs 
look into “‘ Britton’s Cathedrals,” I know not (except 


features 
building from which I would seek information. 


We are further 


says he, “the various better- 
known works of Britton, Pugin, and others; but 
iscellaneous in their contents, and our 


that I am fatigued and confused with | 


f | by no means commendable as compositions ; showing 
the vice of the period in covering surfaces with pseudo 
arcades, reaching the angles, to the expression of 
weakness and the destruction of that vertical feeling 
which in many better examples of the same style is 
observed. At Winchester there ismore Norman work 

| than may be seen, for the old pillars of the nave ar 

cased with the later work of William of Wykham. 

The church, however, both externally and internally, 

presents a great many portions of the style under 

notice; much of it being very rude in comparison 
| with Norwich; some of it simple but good ; the tower 
though low and unfinished, being especially worthy 
of imitation, as free from the faults mentioned in 
those of Exeter. Ozford has a chapter-house door 0 
| richness and beauty; but its other Norman features 
are only to be seen that their resemblance may bt 

t 














Indeed, the agitation of 


in the more obviously marked cases) how to dis- | avoided. A glance at the 13th and 14th plates o! 
tinguish the doors, windows, buttresses, parapets, | Britton’s Peterboro’ will show that this cathedral 
pinnacles, and other minor features, which are of the | presents the beauties of Norman design in a far mor 
same date; and for a young man, who has the other } than common degree. Neither of the light propor- 
branches of design to study, and an abundance of | tions of Canterbury, nor the massive of Norwich, nor 
office-work to attend to, the process of accurate selec- | the rude of Winchester, the internal arcades and 

tion and systemisation were more than he would have | clerestory of Peterboro’ exhibit about the medium 
| time to go through, even supposing him competent to | amount of substance and decoration; while the ex- 
| the task.” ternal elevation of the north transept, west side, is 
which we have made from time to time on this subject | not far from the very perfection of its kind. We do 
in the Critic, and asks for information as to the line | not quite like the stilting up of the middle openings 
of study which he had best pursue. ) of the clerestory, as shown in the internal elevation 
We have no hesitation in pointing out the course (though this was common in its day); but otherwise 
| which should be taken; and, in the absence of the | the inner composition is very beautiful. It is rare te 
facilities which should be ready provided for him, he | meet with Norman vaulting; its place being too fre- 
| ean but carefully go through the books he possesses, quently supplied by work of later date either in stone 
as many times as there are differing styles presented, | or wood; but the aisles of Peterboro’ are properly 
strictly confining himself on each occasion to the | vaulted, as shown in Britton’s 15th plate. Gloucester 
| forms, features, and varying examples of each distinct | cathedral, internally, presents, in the arcades and 


The writer then alludes to former remarks | 


18 
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triforium of its nave, one of the most objectionable 
specimens of Norman design extant. The plain 
cylindrical pillars, with mere running mouldings for 
capitals ; 
the opening between them “(take it which way we 
will), making the arches look meanly small ; and the 
minute seale | ‘of the triforium—all this puts Gloucester, 
not less than Oxford, out of the list as a Norman 
model. Apart from this, Gloucester cathedral is a 
splendid structure. The Chapter-house of Bristol, 
internally, and the vestibule leading to it, are among 
the very gems of Norman art, and display many of 
the characteristic features of the style in all their 
yatieties, from the simple to the enriched. Near the 
catheteal there is also a gateway of exquisite design 
and highly ornate. The nave and choir of Hereford | 
have Norman arcades of some pretension; but we here | 
speak without sufticient means forjudgment. Worcester 
has a fine crypt of the style we are considering, and a 
circular chapter-house for the most part of the same 
character. 
western end, with its tower and wing-turrets, present 
us with the circular and pointed Norman. The nave 
internally is a fine example of the style, fully and 
nobly developed, so far as regards the ground arcade, 
triforium and clerestory, which, though not ornate, 
afford, perhaps, as select a specimen of general out- 
line and proportion as can be found. The clerestory 
also maintains its Norman character externally, and 
the transepts are in the same style. The stone vault- 
ing is, however, wanting. The Norman remains of 
Iancoln are confined to the lower part of the western 
towers, and the lower central portion of the west 
front. Much of the latter portion is rude enough to 
becalled Saxon; but the details of the doorways are 
rich, and of highly refined taste. 
of the western front of Rochester retains its original 
Norman features; and the arcade and triforium of the 
nave (which are good in themselves, and of excellent 
relative proportion) are worthy of influence as mo- 
dels. 'The main western door is a singularly rich and 
beautiful ex: umple. The Chichester ni me is a simple, 
but not unworthy, specimen of the Norman design, 
ie. to the top of ihe triforium. Carlisle has a small 
specimen of the heavier sort of Norman in its frag- 
ment of a nave; but, with the exception of the ex- 
ample which we shall lastly adduce, we are not aware 
of any other of the English cathedrals which display 
ury Norman features worthy of especial note. The 
reserved cathedral is perhaps paramount to our pre- 
sent purpose, certainly second to none— Durham. 
interior of this church is, for the most part, of 
most majestic Norman character. Throughout the 
nave and choir all the great essentials of the style are 
preserved. The arcade, triforium, clerestory, and 
vaulted ceiling, are here seen in perfect preservation ; 
nd, curiously enough, while the main body of the 
church exhibits the Norman character in its most 
massive substance, the Galilee at the western end dis- 


plays its lightest variety; so light, indeed, that it 
reminds one of the Moorish Alhambra. The exterior 
of the main body of the cathedral, and its two 


western towers, retain also very much of their true 
original character, the only deviation being in the 
filling in of the old window openings, or of new or 
enlarged openings, with tracery of later date. The 
western towers partake of the pointed Norman, i.e. of 
the use of the pointed arch, and some later features in 
connection with the general character of the pure 
Norman period. 

Having thus explored the English Cathedral dis- 
trict in search of its numerous Norman varieties, the 
student will begin the work of selection, systemisation, 
and resultant model-design. The general outline of | 
front and flank; the characteristic buttress, parapet, 
gable, and mural decoration ; the door, window, pier, | 


arch, with their mouldings and enrichments; the 
triforium, clerestory, and vaulting ; the tower, turret, 
and pinnacle;—all these he will attempt to re- 


form and recombine, with only as much obedient 
tepetition as is consistent with the correction which one 
xample g gives to another, and with that acquired sense 
of what is truly good and unequivocally beautiful, 
derived from attentive observation of, and comparison 
between, the varieties of each. He will look on all 
that was done by the old architects as impulsive and 
experimental (effected during a period of constant | 
and rapid change and progress), and not as always 
judicious and conclusive. He will not repeat every 
thing that is a precedent; but he will do nothing | 
Without one. He may not be able to simplify and 
generalise, so as to form, from the many varieties of 
pier, arch, &e , one all- sufficient standard « xample ; 
but he will establish some certain all-governing laws, 
Which shall admit the same sort of distinctions which 
individualise the Greek orders. In accordance with 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian varieties of classic 
design, he may have his Durham, Norwich, and Can- 
terbury forms of the Norman; but it is by no means 
presumptuous to say that, with a greater knowledge 

of existing models than the old architects possessed, 
ind with equally enlarged means for comparison, he 
may be enabled to produce much improved models of 
the same styles. Our old cathedrals, in short, are, 
with not very much exception, to be regarded as rich 
treasure-houses of Gothic design, from which might 
be derived the means of constructing successors to 
them, which should at once rival them in their pic- 


their too great height, or the narrowness of 


In Ely Cathedral, the oldest parts of the | 


The main portion | 


| painter, 


The | 
the | 
Messrs. 


| of them. 


| Martin, 


| Watt 


! ‘ 2 . ‘ 
| tecture of Greece in pervading beauty and minute 


perfection. 


As we have done in respect to the Norman, so we 
might lead our readers over the same ground in the 
the 
development of the succeeding varieties of Pointed 
There are already extant publications 
enough to enable any man, of competent ability and 
leisure, to set to work in his library and produce for 
ym- 
the 
matter now stands, a youth is unlikely to obtain much 
numerous 
might 
Richardson’s 


several different courses of study necessary to 


Gothic design. 


the greatly advantageous use of the student a “ 

| plete body” of Gothic architecture; but, as 
more benefit from looking through the 
books before him, than a literary aspirant 
derive from a continuous reading of “ 
Illustrated English Dictionary. 





| ART AND ARTISTS 


STANFIELD’S “VICTORY.” 
STANFIELD’s picture of the Victory, with the 
of Nelson on board, 
Cockspur-street. 


to thoughts and deeds of heroism, the 
| this chef-d’euvre of Mr. Stanfield’s will be a 
attraction, and, whilst invoking memories of 
Admiral who sacrificed ALL to duty, will impart t 
the lover of art, and to the art-student, 








best works. For not only has Mr. Stanfield treated 
the picture with historie truth—with incident of 
broken masts and shattered hulls, of swelling sea 
strewed with remnants of wreck—but he has in- 
vested the scene with solemnity and _ sentiment. 
The heavy rolling clouds suggest how fearful the 
hurricane has been, which has driven the poor old 
Victory, so disastrously freighted, to shelter; and 
the impregnable rock towers of Gibraltar seem 
as though they formed a sea-girt canopy to shadow 
all that was mortal of the dead hero. Alto 
gether it is a grand and noble picture, worthy of the 


and still more worthy of the subject. W 
understand Mr. Peto, M.P. (for whom the picture 
painted) has liberally allowed it to be exhibite: 


the public, and that Messrs. Agnew, of Manchester 


will publish from it a fine line engraving by Cousen. 





TALK 
Kerr, Bryns, and Co. have 
and sell at a moderate price, a perfect fac-simile 
the “‘ Shakspere jug.” Asa relic of the bard, and 
curious specimen of Elizabethan pottery, it is 
resting. It is of cream-coloured earthenware, 
inches high, and sixteen inches around in the largest 
part. The exterior is divided longitudinally 
eight compartments, each horizontally 
and within these the principal deities of the Grecian 
Mythology are represented in rather bold relief. 
Jupiter and Juno, Bacchus, Diana, Mercury, Apollo, 
Mars, &e., are all plainly distinguishable by 
thrones and chariots, and characteristic attendants. 
The jug is well executed, and its descent from 
Shakspere’s possession is established beyond a doubt, 
in a pamphlet which has been issued by the manu- 
facturers of this cheap and excellent fac-simile. All 
who feel an interest in Shaksperian relics will, 
course, purchase this very novel and very excellent 
copy of one of the most attractive and most renowned 
On Monday week 
nine water-coloured drawings, by the late 
were sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson. 


)F THE 


STUDIOS. 


} 





The drawings realised very good prices, ane the fol- 
, of 

near 
Ealing 
towards 


lowing were the highest obtained :—‘ The Valle Vv 
the Wandle,” 37/. 16s.; “ Richmond Park, 
Ham Gate,” 39/7. 18s.; “ View towards 
Church,” 57/. 15s. ; ‘‘ View from Ilfracombe 
South Wales,” 24/. 13% 6d.; ‘‘ The Blasted 
Wimbledon Park,” 37/. 16s.; ‘“ The Devil’s Dyke, 
near Brighton,” 26/. 15s. 6d.; The proof of “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,” 14/. 3s. 6d.——The Government 
have ‘ 
the National Gallery.’ A full-length statue 
Burns, the work of Mr. William Anderson, has just 
been erected in front of County-place, Perth. rhe 
statue, in Adam-square, Edinburgh, was in- 
augurated on the 12th inst. The ceremony was not 
very imposing. The directors of the Crystal 
Palace have resolved to give Oliver Cromwell's statue 
a place among the statues of the rulers of England. 
——tThe pictures bequeathed by Lord Colborne to the 
National Gallery will shortly be placed there. 
Mr. T. G. Barker’s pictures, ‘‘ Wellington at Apsley 





Oak in 




















House,” and ‘‘ Nelson at Trafalgar,” are on view at | 
Messrs. Hayward and Leggatt’s, Cornhill. Mr. 


Wentworth, the gentleman to whose efforts the new 
constitution adopted by the New South Wales Legis- 
lature is due, is to have a statue set up in his honour 
at Sydney. Mr. Clarkson Stanfield’s fine picture 
of *‘ The Victory, with the body of Nelson on board, 
towed into Gibraltar,” is on view at the Gallery of Art 
in Cockspur-street. It is about to be engrs aved. —_—_— 





A series of water-colour copies of her Majesty’ 8 
private collection of pictures at Windsor Castle, 
Osborne, and Buckingham Palace, is on view at 


‘uresque grandeur, and equal the most refined archi- | Messrs. Colnaghi’s. The drawings have been made for | whose appearance in the character is attributed to 


body 
is exhibiting at the Gallery, 23, 
At the present time, when memo- 
rials of our heroes serve to excite the national feeling 
exhibition of 
great 
in 


an amount of 
pleasure rarely to be experienced even from Stansfield’s 


was 


l to 


manufactured, 
of 
a 
inte- 
ten 


into 
subdivided, 


their 


¢ 
or 


a collection of fifty- 
John 


decided on ap pointing a salaried Director of 
of 


| of a high class. 





the purpose of engraving.——Surely (says a local 
paper) the eloquent praise of Mr. Ruskin must have 
had something to do with the astonishingly high prices 
brought by three pictures of his idol, Turner's, at 
Christie and Manson’s, the other day, the “Guard Ship,” 
‘ Cologne,” and the ‘“ Dieppe,” selling respectively 


for 1500/., 18002, and 2500/. !——Messrs. Ackermann 
have just published some admirable lithographic 
prints of the Baltic Fleet. Three especially—‘ The 


Fleet at Anc hor at Spithead,” 
ing the Fleet,” 


‘Her Majesty review- 

‘Her Mz ajesty leading the Fleet to 
Sea,” are of avery superior description, and almost 

| like water-colour pai intings. There is such a bold 
life-like look about the Great Duke in the first picture, 
that one almost seems to be floating by that statel 
ship.——The Dutch part of the National Gallery a 
lection will shortly be increased by the addition of 
some fine pictures bequeathed to the nation by the late 


Lord Colborne:—Two heads by Rembrandt, a small 
picture by Teniers, an exquisite Vanderneer, a 
Berghem, a Wynants, &c.—in short, all the élite of 


the deceased nobleman’s collection. There is likewise 
Wilkie’s powerful picture of “‘ The Parish Beadle and 
he Vagrants” (well known by Raimbach’s fine en- 
graving.) Talking of Sir Edwin Landseer’s Bal- 
moral picture of the royal family, in the new exhibi- 
tion, the metropolitan correspondent of a provincial 
contemporary sa} If Sir Edwin were less of a 
courtier he ought to be indicted for libel, or rather for 
treason, seeing the fright he has made of her Majesty, 
converting her into the most insipid of dairymaids, or 
rather ‘“still”-room woman, with the most wooden 
and inanimate aspect, wholly unlike the original. 
Prince Albert is equally badly treated, being made 
the fac-simile of what we may suppose Jenkins or 
Yellow Plush would be in shooting attire.” Prince 
Albert has himself settled the question of “the statue,” 





says:—" 





in a manner worthy of his discretion and good taste. 
Alderman Chalis, indeed, in communicating to the 
Prince’s secretary the collection of a fund to com- 


memorate the Exhibition of 1851, omitted any specific 





allusion to the statue, and asked the counsel of the 
Prince on the mode of commemoration. Prince 
Albert suggests the establishment of Travelling- 
Bachelorships to study the four branches of science 
and art illustrated in the Exposition; his Royal 


Highness intimating a desire to contribute to such an 
object. In France considerable being 
made in the processes for receiving photos gr: iphiec | 


progress is 





1c=- 


tures on metal, stone, and wood.——Lord F —— re 
has purchased for 1200 guineas the picture by Ary- 
Scheffer of Francesca da Rimini, now eh ibi iting at 
the Exposition de l’Ecole Francaise des Beaux Arts, 





in Pall Mall. M. de Bammeville’s collection of rare 
engravings has been sold by Messrs. Sotheby ind 
W ilkinson. The 743 lots produced no less than 23512 
The “ Mz qs and Child seated in a Cavern,” by 
M: integna, brought 72/7.; ‘The Balcony,” by Mair, 
5 10s.; and ‘Te rcules combating the Giants,” by 





I -ollajuolo, of which only one other example is said to 
exist, 89/. 





—— 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





NEW MUSIC. 

Two ers on Church Music, read before the Liver- 
pool Music Society. By the Rev. AuGustus 
CAMPBELL, Rector of Liverpool (Rivingtons)—con- 
tain much information of an interesting character, 
and show that the subject of church music is popular 


with, if not well understood and appreciated by, 
the clergy. We have much pleasure in recommending 
them to our clerical and musical readers. 


1. Midnight Chim By Avpsert LINDHALL 
(Chappe ll). 2. Music on the Waters. By ALBERT 
LinpHALL (Chappell). 3. La Plainte des Ondes; 
Nocturne. By Avpert LinpHatt (C happell).— 


Mr. Lindhall’s Midnight Chimes is an agreeable piano- 
forte piece of moderate difficulty, founded upon tL ong- 
fellow’s poem of the same name. The EC reli gious 
song” introduced in this piece is a very happ ry 
composition, and will go far to render it popular. 
Music on the Waters, from an idea of Byron’s, is a 
piece of catching melody, the subject well developed, 
and forms an excellent study of extensions within the 








octave. We have no hesitation in recommending it 
as an admirable teaching lesson for somewhat ad- 
vanced pupils. La Plainte des Ondes. This 


charming nocturne, in D flat major, is of a brilliant 
character, with sufficient executive difficulties to 
render it a favourite morceau with pianoforte players 
Mr. Lindhall has infused into this 
sparkling composition a very captivating melody, 


such as we do not remember to have seen since the 
publication of La Pluiede Perles, to which La Plainte 
des Ondes is a contrast, and at the same time a very 


fitting companion. It is destined, we hope, to become 
as popular as the Valse of Osborne’s before alluded to. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mr. ALBERT SMITH’s seven hundredth performance of 
his “ Ascent of Mont Blanc,” took place the other 
evening.——The case of Edwin Forrest, the American 
tragedian, against N. P. Willis, for libel, has been 
postponed. Damages were laid at 20,000 dols.—— 
Among the recent applicants to the London Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, is Mr. Henry Farren, the comedian, 
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losses sustained at the Brighton theatre. Madlle. 
Rachel, the celebrated French tragédienne, although | 
but a few months have elapsed since she started for | 
the frigid zone, has brought back from Russia 

800,000 francs—32,0002. sterling—to Paris, and her 

brother has brought back some 16,0002 This enor- 

mous sum is the result of a few weeks’ earnings. 

The 131st anniversary of “The Three Choirs” 

will be held in Worcester on the 5th and three fol- 

lowing days of September next. One object which 

the committee hoped to attain was the services of 
Mme. Otto Goldschmidt, née Lind, and with this view 

Mr. Sarjeant addressed a letter to her in October last, 

in which he explained the purpose and character of 
the Worcester Festival. This letter was received by 

this celebrated lady at Dresden, to which she made 

the following reply :—“‘ My dear sir,—Please to ac- 

cept my best thanks for the kind letter you wrote to 

me in behalf of the committee of the Worcester Musi- 

cal Festival. To the wish expressed in their behalf, 

that I should assist at the concerts of the Festival 

next September, I am sorry not to be able to reply in 

the affirmative, as our plans for next summer are of 
such a nature as not to allow me to accept the flat- 

tering offer made by you.—I remain, dear sir, yours 
very truly,—Jenny Goldschmidt.” The managers 

of the Drury-lane Opera contemplate the production 

of a new musical work by an English composer. The 

late Mr. Rooke left behind him an opera, entitled 

‘‘ Cagliostro,” said by those who know its quality 
to be a production of great merit. Mr. Rooke's 
widow hopes to find her lost husband’s reputation 

heightened and her own scanty resources increased 
by its successful production at Drury-lane. 


Mr. Acuriar’s Concert.—On Thursday se’nnight 
this eminent composer collected a crowded and 
fashionable audience at the Hanover-square Rooms 
for one of those concerts which he has given with 
increasing popularity and success for several years. 
On this occasion he was assisted by Ernst, Formes, and 
Reichart, and by Madame Amedée, Mlle. Sedlatzek, 
and Miss Messent. The music was principally of his 
own composition, and he introduced for the first time 
a new symphony, which displayed rare genius, and 
which was thoroughly appreciated by the audience. 
It was not merely for effects, which are rather tricks 
than art, but for originality of conception, and in the 
arrangement of the instruments, that Mr. Aguilar dis- 
played his mastery of music, How able a performer 
he is was shown by several pieces on the pianoforte, 
executed with the hand of an accomplished artist; 
especially Beethoven’s concert in E flat was heard 
with rapt attention, and enthusiastically applauded. 























GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


WE hear that Robert Montgomery's Prose Works are 
about to be republished in monthly shilling volumes, 
rearranged and corrected by the author, who has sur- 
rendered the copyright of the whole to a publisher for 
four years. Mr. James Little, of Annan, has pub- 
lished an interesting little book about his own good 
town. He gives a few notices of the eminent men 
who were natives of Annan; among others, of Dr. 
Blacklock, the blind poet, Clapperton, the African 
traveller, and Edward Irving, the celebrated preacher. 
Dr. Phillips, the literary critic of the Times, and 
treasurer to the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, is to 
bring out, with the opening of the Crystal Palace, a 
general handbook of it, and a biographical handbook 
of its portrait gallery. His novel of ‘‘ Caleb Stukely ” 
(s species of imitation of Mr. Lockhart’s “ Reginald 
alton”), originally published in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, is now republished by Mr. N. Cooke.——A cor- 
respondent of the Examier states that one of the 
noblest of the essays of Elia has been republished as 
a tract by Tweedie, with this perverted title, ‘‘ The 
Confessions of Charles Lamb.” Dr. Thomas 
Young’s Miscellaneous Works are again announced 
in Mr. Murray’s list. This work was destroyed by 
fire on the premises of Messrs. Clowes when nearly 
ready for publication. Messrs. Tritbner and Co. 
have republished from the Leader “The Governing 
Classes of Great Britain; political portraits, by 
Edward M. Whitty.” Mr. Whitty is the son of the 
editor of the Liverpool Journal, is on the reporting 
staff of the Daily News, and is the “ Stranger” of the 
Leader newspaper.——The songs, ballads, and tales 
of Hew Ainslie are about to be given to the world in 

















| invectives which used to appear in the Times against 


| University of Glasgow. 





Lord Palmerston. A new part of the “ Annals of 
Northern Archeology and History” has been pub- 
lished by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
at Copenhagen. Its first article is most interesting to 
ourselves; it is the ‘“‘ Saga of Edward Confessor,” in 
the original old Norse, with a Danish translation, and 
illustrative notes. So is another—an explanatory 
paper on the Danish Rune-stone, lately found in Lon- 
don, with engravings, &c. by State Councillor Rafn. 
Several other articles are of the highest value. 

Sir John Ross, the Arctic voyager, is at present on 
a visit at Glasgow. The Right Hon. T. B. Ma- 
caulay, M.P. has been unanimously elected president 
of the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, in room 
of the late Professor Wilson. Charles Dickens has 
accepted the office of president of the Reading Athe- 
neum, vacant by the death of Judge Talfourd 
William Lockhart, Esq. M.P. has been unanimously 
elected, for the third time, Dean of Faculties of the 
Professor Edward Forbes 
has been appointed to the chair of Natural History 
in the University of Edinburgh, vacant by the death 
of Professor Jameson.—At a meeting of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, the honorary degree of LL.D was 
conferred on George Finlay, Esq. author of the well- 
known works on Greek and Byzantine history; and 
on William Freund, author of the celebrated Latin 
Dictionary. Father Mathew, who was once so 
noted for his success as a Temperance advocate, is in 
a sad state of health, having suffered from a second | 
shock of paralysis. ——Sir Erskine Perry, the newly- | 
elected liberal member for Devonport. is the son of | 
James Perry, the Scotchman, celebrated in the history 
of British journalism as the creator of the Morning 
Chronicle——Her Majesty has placed apartments in 
Hampton Court Palace at the disposal of the widow 
of the late lamented Judge Talfourd. Among the 
gentlemen present at Lady Ashburton’s late réunion 
was Mr. Delane, the editor of the Times.——Among 
the notabilities of literature, science, and art, present 
at the Queen’s state ball on Wednesday week, were 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Alfred Tennyson, Sir 
Charles and Lady Eastlake, Sir Edwin Landseer, Sir 
Archibald Alison, Messrs. Hallam and Babbage, and 
Dr. Faraday, the chemist.——In a letter to the Ettrick 
Shepherd, which has just been published by one of 
our Irish contemporaries, Professor Wilson says :—“ I 
met ten men at Hawick who did not think Hogg a 
poet, and the whole city of Glasgow think me a mad- 
man. So much for the voice of the people being the 
voice of God.” The French Academy has just 
awarded the grand prize for poetry to Mme. Louise 
Collett ; the subject was “ The Acropolis of Athens,” 
and the number of competitors sixty. M. Jacques 
Arago is said to be about to leave France, in order to 
settle in the Brazils, at the pressing solicitation of the 
Emperor Pedro the Second. A committee appointed 
by the Oxford circuit to determine the most desirable 
form in which to erect a memorial to the late Mr. 
Justice Talfourd, have recommended the erection of a 
mural monument, with a bust of the deceased, in St. 
Mary’s church, at Stafford. In noticing the pro- 
gress of prudery, Douglas Jerrold says :—‘t Charles 
Kean strikes out of ‘ Faust and Marguerite,’ the joke 
about an archbishop. The ‘ Edinburgh Review’ talks 
of the mischief likely to arise from allowing men to 
read ‘Roderick Random.’ The Manchester Free 






































all municipal towns; and to other classes of persons, 
in a probable aggregate of from twenty to thirty thou- 
sund persons. The Report of the Louisiana State 
Library for 1853 has been presented to the Legisla- 
ture by the Secretary of State, Andrew S. Herron. 
An annual appropriation of 1000 dollars is made to 
this institution for the purchase of books, to which 
during the past year an especial appropriation of 
350 dollars was added for procuring Audubon’s 
“ Quadrupeds of America.” The number of volumes 
thus added was 189, among which we observe Audu- 
bon’s “Quadrupeds ; ” Bartlett and Willis’s “ American 
Scenery; ” ‘ Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Per- 
sons,” 3 vols. 4to; “ Niles’s Register,” 1844-1853: 
Scott’s Novels, Abvotsford Edition; “Flaxman’s Com- 
positions from Dante;” ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Greece.” This 
library has also the privilege of exchanging the pub- 
lications of the State with other institutions or 
governments, and has thus acquired additional 
volumes to the number of 874. All of the works thus 
obtained are of value. 











DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


SADLER’s WELLS. 

HayMArKet.—Knights of the Round Table. 

Avecrut.— Marble Heart. 

Roya IrarraAn OrerA.—Rigoletio, 

Drury LAne.—Fra Diavolo. 

Sr. James’s.—La Joie Fait Peur. 

Surrey.—Operas. 

MADAME TussAuD’s EXHIBITION. 

THE “ Legitimates ” still ery out against the Vaude- 
villes, and rave about restoring the ‘native drama,” 
wholly neglecting to tell us how and in what direction 
the said drama is to be sought. The public will have 
novelty; they wont have the Elizabethans. It is a 
melancholy fact that at the present moment the 
British Drama is transpontine; and its great strong- 
hold, the classic Wetts, “last retreat of the British 
muse,” &¢., &c., has become the prey of wicked extra- 
vaganzas, and dissolute French farces—nay, even a 
rostrum for the advocacy of thin potations, the chosen 
scene for Mr. Crtikshank’s "temperance proselytism ! 
We had better put up with our importation, lest we 
get something worse. -‘A lively piece, although it 
may have the misfortune to be French, is better than 
five dull acts of home manufacture. 

The past fortnight has produced two clever and at- 
tractive pieces, but more or less from Paris, The Knigits 
of the Round Table, at the HAYMARKET, is fall of life 
and incident—nothing very novel—a judicious mis- 
cellany of our old friends the villains, noble-hearted 
heroines, and gentlemen who “ do the virtuous,” of the 
old stock pieces; but then Mr. Planché hassuch a happy 
knack of, rubbing off the rust, and is such a breaker 
up of conventionalities, that we almost fail to recog- 
nise them again. Mr. Planché’s doubtful characters 
are the very essence of vagabondism. His adven- 
turers are the gentry who loomed in Thackeray's 
vision when he wrote “‘ Barry Lyndon,” the identical 
broeaded ruffians who swagger through the pages of 
SmoHlett. The title suggests ideas of King Arthur; 
but the plot turns upon the adventures of a knot of 
swindling gamblers. Compton plays a dashing 
“Dando” of the time of George II., a tavern- 
bilker of the first water, who walks into coffee -houses, 





Library has been gravely discussing the question 
whether the works of Defoe may be safely left in the 
hands of weavers and mechanics! Where is this ab- 
surdity tostop?” The late Judge Talfourd was one 
of the earliest to recognise the genius of Charles 
Dickens (who dedicated the Pickwick Papers to him), 
and did that writer the good service of presiding at 
the monthly dinner, after which the forthcoming num- 
ber of each work was read by Talfourd, while half-a- 
dozen other friends played the critic upon it, sug- 
gesting changes, additions, and incidents, and giving 
hints, of which ‘‘Boz” sensibly and largely availed 
himself. 

A portion of the King’s-cross terminus of the Great 
Northern Railway is now illuminated by an electric 
light. A vote of 60007. is to be proposed by Go- 
vernment for the obtaining of a complete system of 
agricultural statistics in Scotland, to be carried out 
throvgh the medium of the Highland Society. 
Last vear the issues of the Religions Tract Society 
were 29,000,000. Since the foundation of the society 
they have reached the enormous number of 630,000,000. 
Mr. W. Cooke has very liberally offered the pro- 

















a handsome octavo volume, at the modest price of a 
dollar. Mrs. Beecher Stowe is about to publish a 
new work, “ Sunny Memoirs of Foreign Lands,” with 








sixty illustrations from drawings by herself. Mr. 
Emerson’s work on England is still in promise. He 


writes with extreme caution; but he promises to 
come out with the vintages. There is an announce- 
ment of “* Whitelock’s Embassy to Sweden, 1653-4, a 
new edition, edited and revised by Henry Reeve, 
F.S.A.” Whitelocke, the well-known author of the 
“Memorials,” was sent by Cromwell as_ special 





ambassador to Queen Christina, two hundred years | 


ago. His description of the court and country is 
extremely curious and interesting, and derives addi- 


tional attraction at the present time from our new | 
Mr. Reeve, the editor, is | 


connection with Sweden. 
elerk to the Privy Council, translator of a couple of 


books of Guizot’s, and reputed author of the famous | the dignitaries of the universities; to the mayors of | Fra Diavolo, with Mrs. Reeves as Zerlina, 





the Printers’ Pension Society, which is to take place 
on Saturday, June 3. Notice has been given at 
Cambridge that candidates for professorships in the 
Melbourne University are to send in their names. 
The stipend of each will be 10002. per annum, with 
the use of a house, and 3002. for an outfit. We 
observe that the Smithsonian Institution is now 
making preparations to send copies of its publications 








| Europe, and other parts of the world.——The Crystal 
| Palace at Sydenham will be opened with a fitting 
ceremonial on the 10th of June. Her Majesty will 
assist at the inauguration; and the directors have 
| resolved to issue cards of invitation to the presidents 
| and vice-presidents of all the learned societies; to 


fits of an entertainment at Astley’s Amphitheatre in | 
aid of the Caxton Pension Fund, in connection with | 


to the principal libraries and learned societies of | 


orders expensive dinners, and then coolly asks for a 
constable instead of the bill. Buckstone 1s a hard-up 
little rake who fights duels, plays the French horn, 
and has a hankering after grisettes. The piece was 
very successful. 

At the ApELPHt the novelty is the Marble Heavt, 
a translation—we beg pardon, an adaptation—from 
Les Filles de Marbre, which had such a run in 
Paris last season as a kind of converse to the still 
more questionable La Dame aux Camélias. Most 
of our readers will remember the plot, which 
relates the mad and soul-engrossing passion of @ 
young sculptor (Mr. Leigh Murray) for a coli 
and heartless lorette, by whom he is first ruined, and 
then discarded on account of his poverty. Home, 
profession, and his attached Marie (Miss Woolgar) 
are all sacrificed to this blind love; and, after ap- 
proaching the very verge of madness, the young man 
very sensibly dies, fairly earthed by the ‘ pangs 
of despised love.” In fitting this piece for English 
| representation, Mr. Selby has had a very difficult task 
to perform, and those who saw the original at the 
Vaudeville will only wonder that he has managed it 
so adroitly; but why not have omitted the heavy 
classical prologue? ©The scene in which Maphael 
comes to a final explanation with the marble-hearted, 
| by turns madly defiant and miserably abject, affords 
Mr. Murray a fine scope for strong acting, and 1s 
really thoroughly well done. Mr. Webster is at home 
‘in a virtuous friend, and Madame Celeste makes a2 
admirable Jille de marbre, however difficult it may be 
to imagine her in such a capacity. 

Among the revivals at the Roran ITALIAN OPERA 
we have to chronicle Verdi’s Rigoletto, with nearly 
the same cast as last year—Ronconi taking the 
buffoon, Mario the Duke, and Madame Bosio the 
Gilda. The house was crowded. In spite of the 


| 

| 

\ 

| critics, Verdi bids fairly to become a favourite with us. 
The Drury LANE opera has become polyglot. 


Monday Mr. Sims Reeves appeared in his favourite 
; and Mr. 
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Weiss as Lord Allcash. Mr. Reeves’s impersonation 
of the Italian Bandit was most enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, Don Juan, in German, has also proved a 
reat attraction—the prima donna as Elvira, and 
Madame Rudersdorf, a promising débutante, assuming 
Donna Anna. Herr Pasqué, the new baritone, is 
well calculated, both in figure and manner, for the 
adventurous Don. The house was very full, and the 
curtain fell amidst a shower of bouquets, whereof, we 
believe, the ghost of the Commendatore got more than 
his share. The management has put in force the 
evening dress regulations of their more aristocratic 
neighbour—rather questionable policy we think. 

The St. James's company, strengthened by some 





of the best talents of the Francais and Gymnase, con- 
tinues to prosper, and is undoubtedly the best French 


troupe ever seen in England. On Wednesday, Madame | 
layed for the first time in this country her | 
original character of Madame des Aubriers, in Madame 


Allan 


de Girardin’s touching little drama, La Joie fait Peur. 


There is scarcely any plot; and it is simply the tale | 
of a son returning..to his mother and affianced, after | 


long-supposed death ; but it affords the accomplished 
actress of ‘thé Francais an opportunity of displaying 


one of the most natural and truthful delineations that | 


ever graced the stage. 


Miss Romer announces a season of English opera | 
Mr. Buckstone, it is said, will soon | 


at the SURREY. 
take a starring trip in the United States. Mr. 
Mathews has passed his last examination, and there is 


some hope of our seeing him again at his old quar- | 


ters. Albert Smith has made the seven hundredth 
ascent of Mont Blane. 
papers, that Scribe’s much-talked of Fiancée du Diable 
is at last fixed “ irrevocablement” for the 31st. 
VINCENTE, 
MApAME TvussAup’s Exuisrit1on.— Mr. 
Tussaud has just completed a bust of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Archibald Macleane, K.C.B., so well- 
known in military circles for his distinguished conduct 
during the campaign in the Peninsula. This bust is 
an admirable likeness of the General ; 
creditable to the taste and skill of so young an artist. 








OBITUARY. 


Cunt, George, aged 84, in London, formerly an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, and for several years the President of 
the Artists’ Fund. 


Futon, John, aged 53, at Fenwick, Ayrshire, May 18. He | 
was bred a shoemaker, and became a self-taught artist. | 


During his leisure hours he constructed a splendid orrery, 


which he exhibited in the principal towns in Scotland and | 


England. For several years past he has been employed 
in making mathematical instruments in London, where, 
in consequence of great mental exertion, his health failed. 

Levy, Madame Sarah, aged 93, daughter of the once cele- 
brated banker, and elder of the Hebrew communion, 
Daniel Itzic, and widow, since 1806, of the wealthy banker 
Solomon |Levy.. Madame Levy was younger sister of 
Mesdames von Eskeles and Arnheim, of Vienna. The 
three ladies were celebrated in their younger days for their 
wit, accomplishments, and personal attractions, whereby 
their father's house, and subsequently their own houses at 
Berlin and at Vienna, were the resort of all the most 
learned and talented society of the two capitals. 

Ropertson, Mr. at St. Petersburgh, portrait-painter, for many 


We see,. from the French | 


Frank | 


and is highly | 





recent years a resident in the Russian capital. 








STANZAS ON HEARING OF THE 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 

Ay! now muse solemnly a thousand souls, 
The good, the true, the noble, and the bright; 
Deep is their musing! What is it that controls, 
To this so pensive, so pathetic mood, 
The heart of poet and of sage,—like night, 
With all her stars of beauty and of light, 
Listening the murmur of the ocean-flood ? 
Solemn their musing,—as if God should write, 
Deep in the tablet of each heart, a good, 
A holy truth, that ne’er before was understood. 


DEATH OF 


Ah! marvel not that now the bright of mind 

Thus deeply muse the melancholy hour— 

Alas! he is no more, the Minstre} kind, 

The large of heart,—soul of prevailing power ; 

Of poesy, of wit, of humour keen,— 

Now star-like, radiant; and now as a flower, 

That by the pleasant waters blooms serene; 

His noble sympathy—like morning shower 

Of June to the young leaves of forest green— 
Cherish’d young genius, brighten’d the dejected mien. 


The mighty spirit is no more—no more 
Among the sons of earth: Where may it be? 
We thoughtful ask: It is a question sore! 
Where may his spirit sojourn, ble est and free, 

For it must live in God’s divinity ? 

"Tis vain to think ; we only can deplore 

The great Deps arted : great among the great, 
Who soothe the surging of the human sea, 

While from their minds, heaven-gifted, emanate 
Thoughts that to azure wisdom many elevate. 





Yes! the great spirit must be free and blest ; | 

Illimitable its perennial home ; 

Wherein the soul is the high- honot 1rd guest 

Of Deity ; where the full honey-comb 

Of joy —from flowers nurst by the breath of Love, 

And heaven's for-ever-hallow’d sunbeams kiss— | 

Before each guest is spread, in sylvan dome | 

Of Paradise, by The Great Nature wove: 

But for soul-faith in God, and hope of bliss, 

Ah! what were man? His life a serpent’s bite and hiss! 
| 
| 


©! well and gracefully could he adore 

The Bible’s God and Nature's; and how grand 

His musing then ! for his wing’ d thought could soar 
Far up the abyss; and «till it would expand, 


| wells of undefiled thought ; 
| sparkling ; 


as one passes 


| Atkinson's (G.) Shipping Laws of the British Empire, 


Like light at orient sunrise on a land 

Of pastoral manners and domestic joys: 

And as he meditated Him who plann‘d, 

Created lovely Nature with a voice 

That thrill’d the universe, mute he would stand, 
Till wisdom, with humility, became his choice. 


‘Tis so with all great minds: They are not proud, 
Nor vain; their inborn knowledge is a day 

That with its azure light dispels each cloud, 

And shows the teeds that grow in wild array 

In every human heart; and there would sway 

But for the mental power which keeps them down, 
That the fair heavenward flowers may blossom gay 
A garland, wisdom-wove, ‘beauteous as May ; 

As May to Spring, it is to Virtue’s crown; 

Without whose aim divine, how poor is all renown ! 


And shall we now lament? Ay, we will mourn; 

No! not with weak and unavailing tears, 

But with high “thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn; ” 

Such as a glorious memory endears 

To him who mental excellence reveres, 

By which fame’s regal coronet was worn. 

Ah! who shall sing his requiem sublime, 

Grand as the music of the harmonious spheres; 

And beauteous as a rainbow-zoned elime 

When Nature’s mighty heart throbs glad in summer's 
prime ? 

Honoured the mantle which, for her, he wore, 

And now Edina o'er it mourns: No more 

Beat the the grand pulses of the ample heart— 

Like the sun-crested waves afar from shore! 

In town and hamlet,—in the busy Mart,— 

In the meek cottages, unknown to art, 

Sad Seotland mourns: Her mountains to the hills, 

The hills to vale and wood and stream, impart 

The tidings dark: And yet a brightness thrills 

Her heart,— like sunrise that with light all nature fills: 


Light of his fame ; her own inspired son; 
Her filial soul that loved her much and well; 

Still he, or gay, or serious, or in fan, 

Breathed love of Scotland: As a wildwood dell 
Exhales sweet love to heaven; and, like a spell 

Of joy, charms the delighted air around. 

Him Scotland loved,—for mountain, glen, and fell, 
His presence gladden'd; and his soul would bound 
With ecstacy amid her grandeur wild; 
And for that love she loved and nurst her 


Ay, there it is—The Ambrosiana! Still 

It lives, will live while loved the beautiful ; 

Gay, yet profound; and each the heart ean thrill; 
The sage it teacheth; animates the dull, 

Wiser it makes the wise, lovelier the beautiful. 

It is a landseape fair, with many a rill 

Of wisdom clear ; where the young muse may cull 
Sweet flowers of thought; and he of critic skill 
May con a lesson how to praise, how blame, 

And lift—O noble !—modest merit up to fame. 


O! for a harp with sunrays radiant strung, 

That I might sound a requiem melody, 

Melodious as the morn when May is voung, 

For him,—whose mind was circled with a sky, 
Where poesy, its sun, clear shining, high, 

Beheld the rising thoughts, like flowers of fire ; 

Or lustrous stars, that, to the poet's eye, 

Seem heaven's night-minstrelsv: 0! for a Lyre 
Of power—power such as is the eagle’s wing 

Tn air—that I one glorious tribute 1 verse might sing. 


Minstrel Child. 


But there is he who sung the Bards divine, 

God's Bards; and cast a sabbath morning light 

Over “ The Book"’; yea, be it his to twine 

The wreath of glory, beautiful and bright, 

Magnificent; be his the great design, 

Exhibiting to all congenial might. 

The sunlike eloquence of truth; adorn’d 

With imagery, like th’ orbed harps of night 

Ere Nature yet the blight of Eden mourn'd ; 

We'll read: our love remains; our woe is there inurn’d. 
Forfar. Joun NEeVAY. 





A Cuiip’s Sympatuy.—A child's eyes! those clear 
what on earth can be 
more beautiful? full of hope, love, and curiosity, they 
meet your own. In prayer, how earnest ; in joy, how 
in sympathy, how tender! The man who 


e? 


| never tried the companionship of a little child has 


carelessly passed by one of the great pleasures of life, 
a rare flower, without plucking it or 
knowing its value. A child cannot understand you, you 
think ; ‘speak to it of the holy things of your Teli gion, 
of your grief for the loss of a friend, of your love for 
some one you fear will not love in return—it will 
take, it is true, no measure or soundings 
thought; it will not judge how much you should believe, 
whether your grief is rational in proportion to your 


loss, whether you are worthy or fit to attract the ‘love 


which you seek; but its whole soul will incline to 
yours, and engraft itself, as it were, on the feeling 
which is your feeling for the hour.—//on. Mfrs, Norton. 
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nd Laity seeking clerical or educational aid. 

peeking curates, governesses, or tutors, or 
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Valpy, established 1833 
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having children to place at schools, have merely to make known their 
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or have 
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and exchange of e tical and school property are detailed in the 


as 
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OSMOND and Co., 8, hd une, Newgate-street, London.—l’.5. French 
Merino Dre esses Dyed Colours, and finished like new. 
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C AUTION.—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 
s, &c.—Whereas it has lately come to my 

jled person or persons have, for some 

time ae be 2en imypx Public by selling to the Trade and 

others a spurious : under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 

MARKING INK. o give Notice, that I am the Original and 

sole Proprietor and Mg cturer of the said Article, and do not employ 

any Traveller, or at se any persons { 

coming from my Establishment for the purpose ¢ 

This Caution is publ by me to prevent further imposition u 

Public, and ) . clf.—E. R. BOND, Sole E 

Widow of the late Johr ne, West Smithfield, 
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4+ packet of Note Ps r 100 Envelopes, 
Crest, or Initals free h and every description of Stat 
30 per cent, eheaper than any other house, at PARKINS an 
Makers, Oxford-street. Useful ¢ 
Note Paper, full size, five quir 6d. ; superior thick ditto 
for 1s.; India Note, res for Is.; Letter P: ‘aper, 4s. per ream ; 
», 6s. 6d. ; and Draft, 7s. 6d. 
os, 4d. per 100; the ( 
Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; 
» NOTE PAPER (full size) five quires for Is. ; = 
de a Envelopes, 9% 100 ; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printed fo useful sample packets of Paper and 
1 “List of prices sent post free. On orders 
iny part of the co untry.—Copy the address, 


Cre am-laid Cemé 


P ve ie and GOT it Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 25, Ox- 
| ford-street. 


B LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
J Price ls, 1}d., and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, of Barton Stacey, Hants, says:—“ I had 
resort to your Pills, and within two hours I was quite The use ot 


| these Pills ought re ally to be known all over the world. 


Among the many dis overies that characterise this eventful age, 
nothing has cor red such a boon upon suffering humanity #s that 
ery for Gout and Rheumatism, BLAIR'S GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC PILLS; they require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part Sold 
by all Medicine Vendors.—Observe that “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, 
London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 
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best for producing a clear and healthy skin, being the 
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ERRY BROTHERS and Co. take the liberty of announcing i YELLOW SOAP, made expressly for the purpose of the best 
that aes have now on hand, in cask and bottle, an ample supply of | materials, and not scented. Sold only in Shilling Packets of either | 
BASS’'S PALE ALE, with all its accustomed beauty of flavour and | four-rour 1 tablets or eight squares.—BRECKNEL, TURNER, and | 
delicacy of colour, and without any advance in price.—3, 8t. James’s- | SONS, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, Soap and Oil Merchants, &c., to her | 
street, London. } Majesty, Bee-hiv 1, Haymarket. , Lond n. Observe each tablet and | 

| square is stampec I n Soap.” 
GLE ‘NFIE LD PATENT ST ARC. H (used in | TAPLES SOAP.—TO CONNOISSEURS of'| 
X er Majesty’ s Laundry), and WOTHERS?P 3 machine-made | : . | 
CONFECTION wER Y, MARMALADE, JAM! c. (which SHAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD NAPLES SOAP, in | 
j F , } , | Collapsible Tube, price Is.; or 7s. per pound, in pound or half-pound jars, | 
gained the Prise Medal of 1851), may be had of al rd big —nnsong jar ir at CHURCHER’S Toilet Cream Warehouse, 22, King- 
of WO > y and Co., 66, Queen-strec sap- | Jars in — v'8 To ei ° 
f Wi THE RSI OON, MACKAY, and Co., 66, Queen-street, Cheay HOVENDEN’S Wholesale and’ Export 
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act every varictv P these superior spieces, importer 
sees Sees ar tal Sach, Seneory clk teuee atin ant wen | Wholesale warehonses, 30, Minories, 49 and 51, Norfolk-street, 
ranted to keep correct time. They are sold one-third less than the Liverpool, and 6, Pool-street, Manchester. Toilet and Fi ancy Soaps ; 
usual price. Day Clocks from 10s A 18s.; Eight-day, 30s. to 35s.; also Turtle Oil, rec ommen led for the skin by Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R 8. 
uriety of American goods, by LEFAVOUR and Co. (formerly Orange, Lemon, Chinese, Navy Toilet, for sea and fresh water, Virgin 

1 of y, Brown, and White Windsor. The Company's Tablets, Almond, | 


every Vv 


rs and Co.) 546, 


TOUR ARMS 


3s. 6d.; or emblazoned, 8s. 6d. 







New ( xford-stre et. 





Marble, Rose, Violet, Medicated Herb, and assorted 
They remove all roughness and irritation of the skin, 
per cent. less water than any other, preserve their 
and perfume in the warmest climate, and, for ship- 


Castor Oil, 





~ FOU ND and SKETCHED, 
send name and county). Crest 
notto in garter or rib- 


contain twenty 
weight, shape, 
ment, they have obtained a decided preference. 

























engraved on seal, ring, pencil case, &c. 7s. 6d. ; 
7s. 6d.; initials per letter, ls. 6d.—Henry "Whiteman's improved ee ee oe omere re 
Embossing Press, (for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c.) with \ARPETS, CABINET FURNITURE, and 
ntaining a crest or initials, 21s. ; ing and visiting cards exe- GENERAL FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. —To the 
cuted in the most and fashionable style at equally low cha NOBILITY, GENTRY, and the PUBLIC.—HAMPTON and 
Orders by post mu accompanied with stamps or post-office order. | RUSSELL beg to inform them that they have now completed the 
—HENRY WHITE MAN and Co. 21, GREAT Queen-street, opposite | REBUILDING of their NEW PREMISES, one of the largest and 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. - | most commodious buildings in London ; has Ware-rooms and Galleries 
r ~ ry r mo sa > | built for the express conv nee of the numerous customers. | 
A rE, JE Ww E LS, Ww A TX HES, “ec. — H. and R. now partie ularly invite all parties furnishing, or requiring | 







Ppl: 
RICHARD Jeweller, Silversmith, and | C x CARPETS and RUGS, to visit thie Esta- 


ATTE NBOROU GH, 



















Watchmaker, 68, Oxford-street, four doors west of Wells-street, begs to | blishment, and inspect the different articles, which will be found, upon 
announce to his friends and the public generally, that having completed | inspection, for style, quality, and prices, the best House tor economy in 
his extensive alterations, he solicits an n inspectic n of his superior and | the Metropolis; and the largest stock in England to select from, as a 
ll-selected stock of Silver El plated Goods, and Jewellery, | General Furnishing Warehouse. N.B.—Several large Winged Ward- 
ypes will b of an early visit. Sole We | mney, and T s, in great variety. jeseope, 
for the Sa t und Clocks manufactured by those , and Oval Drawi room T ables, decided bargains. 
Selebrated makers, Messrs Frenc h. of the Royal Exchange. and 15, LEICESTER-SQUARE, (Next Door to {| 
| I's Panorama) 





DTD XNER 5 SERVICES, for Twelve Persons, in 
stone china, from 2/. 2s.; Dessert ditto, fancy patterns, 21s. ; Tea 





(JARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 











and Coffee Servi » porcelain gilt, 17s. 6d.; several hundreds of rich PAINT, specially patronised by the British and other Govern- 
and elegant Services always on view Richly-cut Table Glass, orna- ments, the Hon, East India Compe the principal Dock Companies, 
mental Vases, &c An extensive assortment of new and elegant | most public bodies, andby the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
patterns of Moderator Lamps, at most moderate prices. Pure Colza door work at their country seats, The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
il, 4s 6d. per gallon.—At ADAM and Co,'s, 87, Oxford-street, near | recommended as the mostdurable out-door Paint ever inve nted, for 

the preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, 


Regent-circus, London. 
work, as has been proved by the practical test of 
and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) 


and which, from the rank and station in 


», Cement, &c., 
s of 60 
als in its favour, 


ALL WHO VALUE THEIR SIGHT.- 



















WM. YOULF, Optical Oculist a Cptician to P 

Board of Customs and the A ». East fu i Eby mpt any, 83, Leaden- | 8° of those who have given them, have never yet been equalled by 

treet.—SPECTACLES, ti ao udapted to every imperfect hing of the kind hitherto brought before the public notice. Lists | 
Cataract Glasses car bes . whose eves have of Colours, Prices, together with a copy of the Testimonials, will be 
erated upon.—E sti iblishe ears. sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, Great Win- 

: ~_——— hester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. No Agents, 





orders are particularly requested to be sent direct : 
RESILIENT BODICE and 
TTO DI MEDICI. | 


—New Disc overy.—The Organic 


newly-inv ented in- MARION 


others, to surpass an 


[DEAFNESS 
Vibrator, an ext casei nary | 


ment for Deafness, entirely Etiwe - from all 


rful, small, 
































thing of the kind that has be« or probably ever can be produced ; “ ; * ie : 
being of the same colour as the oe is not perceptible. It enables deaf So hi ghly recomm« nde d by the faculty, and now so extensively 
persons to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies; the un- patronised by the elite of our aristocracy, we neod hardly say thet all 
pleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, and | hom we have any influence over shall in future wear them.”—Editor 
it affords all the assistance that possibly could be desired.—Invaluable | %,‘"¢ Courter. _— ie a ——_— 
Newly-invented Spectacles; immediately they are placed before ex- | . They combine firmness with clastic ity, fit closely, fasten easily ne 
remely imper vision, every ect becomes clear and distinct, t ain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 
most aged defective sight is brought to its youthful, natural, and ori- | ‘ adapted to every varying condition ofthe female form. Ladies 
most we rfal Patent Telescopes, Opera, Camp, | health, ( onvalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal satisfac- 
1 Pers} 1 s, to know the distances, pos- tion and, having nie og eae i rt — rele yd ey 
onan “ . & esnen 9: Sechne: wel tra | ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their attendant evils. 
Fst er th wig aad gp oe omee by <g> a ATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA, 
Double Stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a person's counte- Enl Prospectuses, with Illustrations, details of Prices, (from 
4 14s en's, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on 









































| to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their 
| ments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 


| dispatch-boxes, 


| send for a Prospectus. 


| education of their children, 


Bo’ STS at BABB’S.—Ladies will find the 

— steck of fashionable and useful Millinery, Mourning, 
Straw, and Faney Bonnets and Hats, at BABB’8 Warehouse, Waterlo 
house, established in 115, 296, High Holborn, near Chancery-lane, 
Mrs. B. continues to combine fashion and economy, and to pay especig} 
attention to family, country, and foreign orders. 


TNDIA RUBBER COMBS.—W. GAY and 


SON, 113, High Holborn, near King-street, are now enabled tp 
supply CHARLES GOODYEAR'S PATENT INDIA RUBBER COMRs, 
Use alone can prove their superiority over Tortoiseshell, which it sur. 
passes in elegance, whilst the price is only that of buffalo horn, and are 
indestructible. Dressing or back combs forwarded by post, prepaid 

&. 


2s. 2d. 








EAFNESS. 
EAFNESS. —Mode of self-cure for Country 
Patients. Just published (sent post free for 8 postage stamps), 
Dr. HERBERT MANFRED, M.R,C.S., Surgeon-Aurist, on Deaf 
Mode of Self-Cure by painless treatment—one of the most inv al 
discoveries ever made. Address to Dr. MANFRED'S Residence 
Regent-street, London (first door in Air-street). Patients received dail y. 















QCHWE PPE’S SODA, POTASS, 

MAGNESIA WATERS, and AER/ ATED LEMONADE, 1 
several Es ste tablis sh. 
The celebrity of these 
well-known Waters, and the preference they universally command, 
are evidences that their original superior quality over all others is well 
sustained. Evéry bottle is protected by a label, with the name of 
their firm, without which none is genuine; and it may be had of 
nearly all respectable Chemists throughout the Kingdom. Importers 
of the German Seltzer Water, direct from the Springs, as for the last 
Twenty Years. 


and 





ondon. 
MESSRS. | “POULSON AND COMP. ANY, 
Merchant Tailors, 94, Regent-street, still preserve their usual 
moderate prices for DRESS of the very best description; this is more 
fully exemplified in the material, s yle, and workmanship of their 
REGISTERED PARDESSUS, a spring and summer over or under Frock 
Coat, which is charged, inclusive of silk sleeve linings, TWO GUINEAS. 
Also, the improved elastic TROWSERS, from 14s. to One Guinea. Only 
in London, of the sole patenteer, B. POULSON and COMPANY, Mert t 
Tailors, and Patent Undyed Wool Cloth Manufacturers, 94, Regent- 
street. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Containing size, price, and description of x sh ards of 190 article 
cuales of portmanteaus, travelling bags, ladies’ por 
writing-desks, dressing-cases, and other 
requisites, forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 

ALLEN’S registered dispatch-box and writing-desk, their travelling- 
bag (with the opening as large as the bag), and the new portmanteau, 
containing four compartments, are the best articles of the kind ever 
produced. 

J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture, and 
Military Outfitters, ise nd 22, Strand. 


SIN ‘GLE STAY, carriage free 
4 hes of the Country, on receipt of a Post-office Ord 
Measure only required. Drawings sent on ciaiind of a Po 
The Paris Wove Stay (White or Grey) . 
The Elastic Bodice 
H.'s ELASTIC 


51, Berners-street, I 





































and BODIC with ‘simple 3 

rly recommended by the Faculty. Farniticn wa 7 

enced persons, within ten miles of London, free of ex; 
CARTER and HOUSTON, Stay Manufacturers and Importers. 


Blackfriars-road (near the bridge); and 5, Stockwell-street, Green- 


wich.—Established 1812, 
DeExNs < AIL OR’S LABOUR AGE NC Y, 

invites public attention to the principles on which it is « on 
pro luce 








and by which it o unusual advantages, both to the r ar 4 
the consumer, combining high wages to the one with low charges to 
the other. Conducted by the Agent at small cost, it secures the best 
labour, and pays the best price for it; while it appropriates a pa 

trading profits to the moral and social elevation of its oper 
has provided, at a cost of nearly One Thousand Pounds, Schools for the 
Lecture-Hall, Library, Warm Baths, & 
a more lengthened statement in the Times of any Wednesda; 
A useful Dress Coat, Sis. —Wages pa 
A firs pene es Dress Coat, 21 16s,—Wages paid 
wington-causeway, and 39 and 40, B 
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making, 10s, 6d. 
making, 15s.—13 and 14, 





| house-place, oP posite.— No connection with any other house 


| other scented soaps, 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 


nance three and a half miles distant, and an object from sixteen to | , 
twenty miles. Also a very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket Glass, the | neers: Two Stamps oe Posta 
size of a walnut, to discern minute « listance of from four | r > OER Cee eeRe ithout Site change) Cage pee oe post 
to five miles.—S. and B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albe- | *$ : 
wdiee cso Pice adilly yi sae ag Dp ae York H ay _ | Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 
~ : - : —$——— | facturers, 54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park London. 
i" ATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION, Founded | —— > 7 eae 
1846. Offices, 12, John-street, Adelphi, and 18, Nassau-street, | DI ’ DE JON GH’S \ 
New York.—This institution has been established many years (with | 
great success), as a medium for the introduction of parties unknown to W i V | 
each other, who are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but | LIGHT BRO wl coD L ER 
who, from some aus other, cannot find Partners in their own 
cirele of acquaintance, suitable in position, &c. The strictest honour x 
Se ene enero neat toe en nn, nppticadcn, | _ PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
Forms, Rules, and every information, sent free to any name, initials, TAD UW > aw "TTA TIP TReT OF . 1 
or address, on receipt of twelve postage-stamps. | ISLI », NORW AY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
By order of the Directors ANALYSIS, THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
12, John-street, Adelphi, London. LAURENCE CUTHBURT. SUMPTION, ASTHMA, GOUT. CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 
TIS’S *POSTT  - AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 
DA rss DEPOSITORY & STOREROOMS, | j 
Southampton- -mews, Euston-square, for warehousing every | Approved of and recommended by Berzetrvs, Lreste, 
Furniture, I a Linen, China, Glass, Wines, &c., | WorHLER, JONATHAN PEREIRA, Fovqurer, and numerous 
ct hens ie red f Gites. e artic 7 nas al eae other eminent medical men and scientific chemists in Europe. 
either by the week, month, or year. All applications to be made to Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments of 
JOHN DAVIS, Upholstery Warehouses, 136, 137, and 138, Tottenham- | Belgium and the Netherlands. ‘ 
court-road, the corner the New-road, where J. D. begs to call the nd ‘ | 
attention of the nobility and public in general to his extensive Stock of Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Con- | 
a w and sowie seco the ~~ net parse , bn «nese jedding, &e., | tinent, in consequence of its proved superior power and effi- 
w 1 cannot be surpassed by any house in the kingdom. Established | cacy—effecting a cure much more rapidly. 


twenty -five years. 





Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and the 
elements of the bile—in short, all its most active and essen- 
tial principles—in larger quantities than the pale oils made 
in England and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by 


T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS | 
effect extr ures of bad legs.—Mrs. M‘Gill, of Seel- 


rdinary < 
street, Dublin ny years with a fearful bad leg, which 


ifor me 





pave 


broke out soon after her confinement. There were several wounds in c ts 

it, and the swelling was enormous. She endured the most excru- their mode of preparation. 

i i r i 4 ‘ ¢ i e he ge pinio y € edics f : 

ciating pain both lay and night, and the g eae ral pinions of the medical A pamphlet by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon 





not be cured erefore amputation was | . : s . » . . : 
: its superiority, directions for use, cases in which it has been 





»wever, bad as it was, Holloway's Ointment and x ~ 
Pills were resorted to, and these miraculous medicines soon produced a | prescribed with the greatest success, and testimonials, for- 
wonderful change for the better, and ultimately effected a sound and | warded gratis on application. 
perfect cure.—Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor HOLLOWAY 28 . P y 
Establishment 244, Strand, London : ; “| The subjoined testimonial of BARON LIEBIG, Professor 
, 244, Strand, L j 





of Chemistry at the University of Giessen, is selected from 
innumerable others from medical and scientific men of the 
highest distinction. 

**Sm,—lI have the honour of addressing you my warmest 
thanks for your attention in forwarding me your work on the 
chemical composition and properties, as well as on the medi- 
cinal effects, of various kinds of Cod Liver Oil, 

“You have rendered an essential service to science by your 
researches, and your efforts to provide sufferers with this me- 
dicine in its purest and most genuine state must ensure you 
the gratitude of every one who stands in need of its use, 

‘‘T have the honour of remaining, with expressions of the 
highest regard and esteem, 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“DR. JUSTUS LIEBIG.’ 





REQUISITES 
The unprecendented success 
and beautifying the human 
7s; family 


. — 1 <7 
F.LEGANT TOILET 
4 ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 
of this discovery in restoring, improving, 
hair, is universally known and appreciated. Pric 

bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d. ; and double t size, 21s. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR: an Eastern botanical discovery, of un- 
failing efficacy in eradicating all cutaneous eruptions, rendering the 
skin soft, clear, and fair, and bestowing a healthy roseate hue on the | 
complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE: a fragrant 
white powder, preps red from Oriental herbs, of inestimable value in 
preserving and he autifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and in 
rendering the breath sweet and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Beware of spurious imitations. The only genuine of each bears 
the name of ROWLANDSs preceding that of the article on the wrapper 
or label. Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


























RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 
LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 
are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 
them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful in curing 
thousands during the last eleven years, and is applicable to every kind 
of single and double rupture, however bad or long standing, in male 
or female of any age, causing no confinement or inconvenience in its | 
use whatever. 
Sent post free, with full instructions for use, to any part of the world, 
On receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage-stamps, cash, or post-office order, 


‘Giessen, Oct. 30, 1847. 
“To Dr. de Jongh at the Hague.” 

Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles, labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’ 8 stamp and signature, by ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 
77, Strand, Sole Consignees and Agents for the United King- 
dom and British Possessions; and by all respectable Chemists 








able at the General Post-offic to Dr. HERBERT A, 

Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London, where he may be con- } and Venders of Medicine in Town and Country, at the follow- 
sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7. Extra in wrices:— n 

postage for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. A pamph- — 


Imperl4t Measvre —Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d. 


let sent post free for two postage-stamps. 


| those disorders incident to infants, affording instant relief in Co’ 


| servative of infants! 
| the nursery. 


names of “AT 


| of the handwriting, in a style of deseription peculiarly her own, 





LB Y LAMP AND 
MANU FACTORY. —CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, Is. p< 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, ‘ i. pe at 
Ib., do not require snuffing; 
Cs andle: »s that can be used, Moulds, 8d., Store Candles, 74d. per lb.; 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 52s. per cwt. ; Good Yellow, 48s. 44s. an 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, Is. 6d.; Old Brown Windsor, 
Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Li amps, 45. per 
gallon; Solar, 6. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
gtr, for cs ash only. 
AMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 
shan -street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the Colosseum. 
N.B.—Country orders amounting to 101. or upwards, Carriage Free, 


CANDLE 





for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Epress 


1 405.; 














“TKINSON and BARKER'S ROY AL 
_ INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, call at your Dr t 
and purch a bottle of the above. It is the best Medicine in 
world for Infants and Young Children, for the prevention and cur 











sions, Flatulency, Affections of the Bowels, difficult Teething, 
and may be given with safety immediately after birth. It is 
nomer cordial! no stupefactive deadly narcotic! but a veritab 
Mothers would act wisely in always keepin 
Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, Bowdon, 
Manchester (Chemist to her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria), 
in bottles at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. CAU ‘ION. —Observe the 
KINSON and BARKER” on the Government Stamp. 


of a FIXED WATER- 























HE COMFORT 








CLOSET for 1l.—Places in gardens converted into comf rtable 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with 





its self-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or « fin via. 
Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price 1 Hermetically seal od 
Inodorous Chamber Commodes, 1. 4s., 2/.6s., and 3/.; also In 
Portable Water-closets, with pump, cistern, and self-acting + 
prospectus, with engrs avings, forwarded by inclosing two post stam 
—At FYFE and Co. %, Te avistock-street, Covent- “garden, sonic 











Y OURSE ILF ! WH AT YOU ARE, and WH: AT 
FIT F sLEN GRAHAM cay a to give her nov al 
interesting rom ” 








of character 





and delines 
the four pages of a sheet of paper. Persons desirous of knowin 
true character, or that of any friend, must send a specimen o/ th 

ting, stating sex and age, or supposed age (inclosing 13 postage -sta! 
to Miss GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, London, and 

receive in a few days a minute detail of the gifts, defects, " 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
unsuspec ted. 





HAIk, 


s been 
1 upom 





a + Iwrr a 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
- WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE ! 
many years established as the only preparation that can be re! 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preve 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checkin x grey 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c. in ¢ 
or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-scented compow 
price 2s. and will be sent post free, on receipt of twenty-fo 
postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37 A, Manchester- street, ‘ 
road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till 7, Sundays 
have used your Crinilene, and have now a good pair of wh 2 
L. Higgs, Dudley. “ It hascertainly improved my hair.”-—J 
Durham, “It effectually — the greyness."—L. Ede, Bath. 
by every Chemist in the World. 
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MENTS from any g« 
Apply, stating prices, &c. to 


ible half-yearly, 


ASSURANCE 


Money received at 4 ae Interest, pay 


ril and Ox r. 
OUSEHOL DE RS’ LIF Ie 
“D.C, L.” CRITIC COMPANY INVESTMENTS 
Strand. | Money intended for Investment only is re 
, 7, — after the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
between the hours of ten and four. 
| R 


Y ORN AMENTS. —The Advertiser is 


purchasing some VASES and GARDEN ORNA- 
Office, 29, Essex-street, | ‘J 





tleman having such to dispose « 
eived posit at interest 
at the Offices of the Company 


for present Sowing, selected 





HODSON, Secretary. 


FLOWER SEEDS, 
















































with care from the best varieties, sent post-free, at the annexed } - . ee 
prices:—100 fine varieties Hardy Annuals, Ms ; 50 ditto, 3s.; 36 ditto, 15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. 
9s. 6d.; 12 ditto, ls. 12 fine varieties Hardy Perennials, from America, e es : 
3,—From WILLIAM KNIGHT, Florist, igh-street, Battle, Sussex’ B AN K O F yz. B-O 617 TT, 
, 3 ! i 
MERICAN ‘PEACHES. — This excellent 7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, 1 
ruit, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we are now im- ; ESTABLISHED May, Is44 
porting from the United States, hermetically sealed, in jars and cans Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY ar st 
Those in jars, pr brandy, at th reduced 1 price of 5s.; Fresh | the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rateof Int 
Peaches, in cans, 4 They w ¢ forwarded t ll parts of | obtained with perfect Security 
the country on the re eipt of a post-< fice order for the amo . Sold The Interest ii is ven able in January and July, and for the convenience 
with every variety of Am rican nerican ee se, by of parties resix a distance, may be re« 1 at Brat Offi 
LEFAVOUR and Co. (formerly s and ( Ae w Oxford- r paid th coats try Bankers, with xpens 
street. PETER MORRISON, M g Dir 
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servant can do with gre « thus making the TInstit " I 1836 
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Half-inch Tube for gardenin ay 7 per foot medium; 4)d. stout. Brass 
Branch, with Stopcock and Rose, 7s. 6d. Apply for Illustrated Price | The Hon. William Ashley John Gurney H Es 
Lists to JAMES SHEATH and CO., the Patent Gutta Percha Factory, The Hon. Sir Edward Cust KE. Fuller Maitland, Es 
35, Old-street-road, City-road, London Arthur Eden, Esq. William Scott, Es 
bo < AT WO . TENT aon” _ John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. | John St Es 
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Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co., 4  Dunlop-street. next will participate in prc fect 
London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, )., 66, Queen- that date. : 
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BLACK TEAS now from 2s, 8d. to the finest imported | weather. Price 40s., 60s., and 80s. eac! The Chinese Warehous 3) 
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and upwards, deliver rail paid, to any station in the king 
SPARROW and Ce 2, Oxford-street, London, 
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the Duty on Tea. Pope and Co. have accordingly papazo ed all ‘the ir Teas | superior to any teeth ever before used. This method dox 
Fourpence per Pe ound u ‘ recom- | the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and 
ded as the Lest i 1 chi and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to r 
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Best Gunp sowder ” 9 0 5 4 | mastication. a 
Best Young Hyson », 44 4 8 | 52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 
Best Plantation Coffee ......... 1 4 . > a 
Best Mor nie ‘ 1 5 rrnaenrn ? om ) > : 
Delivered free in London and the ] EETH. — By her s Royal Letters 
Tea and Coffee forwarded free to all Patent.—Newly-invented 1 applicat f ¢ 
ee Sep : cally-prepared White India-rubber in t ial 
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Choice Mocha ls. 6d tor, fluids of y with t 
The Best Homcnepetitie Coe ls. Od bibed and retaine¢ i } 
For the convenien f our numer cust we retail the finest eing at the same time wholly provided st t 
West India and Retined Sugars at market pr of its preparation. — ‘ . 
ll goods delivered by our own vans, fr f charge, within eight . Re pga hewe ut 61, Le r Grosvenor-street, Lond». 22, 
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ices sent carriage free t y railway station or OHNSON’S LIQ ID) GLUE.—The best of 
if to the value pwards. By this all Cements for China, G Ww M I This 
residing at a distance can enjoy allthe ad- | is sae of application, and, unlik 1 ot! y 
lon markets for Tea, Coffee, and Colonial produce, | heating or other preparation, It is perfectly waterp It remains 
h they were residing in Le PHILLIPS and COM- | uninjured by lapse of time or cl te. 1 s 
1 Colonial Merchants, N King William-street, | any article nented with it w sust the mos lent ss 
City, London.—A general Price Current, cont x great adva in t danger of separation; and it will adher ) y surface 
the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, sent post free on | m . 
application. Sugars are supplied at Market Prices. JOHNSON’S COLOURLESS LIQUID GLI s - 
= y f the former, w ra ut its lour It is 1 s particu- 
NHE only Medal awarded by the Jury of the larly adapted for China, ( 1 all ‘ 
New York E xhibition to English or Fe 1rer ob rable. Be parti Johns i's t y 
s bee om obtained amongst numerous f genuine), and do not be perea ded to purchase ny useless imitations 
PERRINS for their WORCESTERSHIRE 3, whereby farther | —In bottles, at ls. and Is. 6d.; and in tin cans of \ sizes for 
testimony is af forded of its being the best § elebrity | exportation. Sold by all respectable ¢ and ( ists, at most 
of this Sauce has extended to every quarter of t its effi- | of the Fancy Repositories in the Kingdom; and by the Proprietor 
} served BARNARD, 339, Oxford-str London 





cacy in promoting the general health is be 





and acknowledged. In the United States it is held to b most . 
agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and invigorating q O INV ALIDS.—CO¢ yP E R S DISP LD NSI NG 
properties, its habi use enabling the stomach ‘to digest the 0d ESTABLISHMENT, 26, Oxford-s I he preparat 









perfectly. On the Cc 
fied to by a Gentleman who wri Perrins thnes ‘I have 
carried a bottle of your Worcestershire Sauce in a tour I have just 
nished through Spain and Portugal, and believe I owe my present 
5 of health to its use. Your Sauce is stomachic. and I think medi- 
cinal; I can with truth say there is nothing in a traveller's baggas 
‘sential to his comfort, at least in these countries, as your Sauc 
» Where is found at the Mess of every Regiment, a Medical 
Gentleman writes from Madras to his brother in the same profession at 
Woreester in the fol! wing terms:—*“Tell Lea and Perrins that their 
Sauce is highly esteemed in India, and it is in my opinion the most 
palatable as well as the most wholesome Sauce that is made.” This 
Sauce is suitable for every v ty of Dish, and the universal demand 
Which its excellence created has led to many imitations being 
offered te the public under a variety of names ; but the genuine may be 
known by the name of Lea and Perrins being impressed upon the 
Patent Metallic C apsule or the Glass Stopper of the Bottle, as well as 
"pon the Label and Wrapper. Manufactory—68, BROAD-STREET, 
WORCESTER. Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 19, Fenchureh- | and comfort of Invalids, at a considerable re 
Street, London. To be obtained also of Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay | charges. Orders, accompanied by a remittan 
and Sons, and all the principal Druggists, Grocers, and Italian Ware- | to any railway station.—WILLIAM T. ¢ 
housemen throughout the United Kingdom and abroad. Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London. 
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THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART, ANCIENT AND MODERN: 


ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES 


OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


Art Beirlooms of the Crown at GHindsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, and Osborne, 
EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A., &c. 











Turis Work consists of a Series of Engravings from Pictures, either the At Osborne are principally collected Works of Modern Art, chiefly of 
private acquisitions of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and His the British School, with many examples of the Schools of Germany, 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, or heirlooms of the Crown, obtained, Belgium, and Wrance, numbering upwards of One Hundred and Fifty 
from time to time, by respective British Sovereigns. Pictures, the purchases of Her Majesty and the Prince. It is this collec- 
From the very extensive Collections at Windsor Castle, Buckingham tion which so emphatically marks the liberal patronage that Modern Art 
Palace, and Osborne, Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert has received at their hands. The Palace, which is more peculiarly their 
have graciously permitted a selection to be made—comprising the choicest “ home,” is literally filled with the productions of Living Artists: not only 
works of Ancient and Modern Schools: such selected pictures to be en- of those who have achieved fame, and hold foremost professional rank, 
graved and published in the form in which they are here presented to the but of those who—thus assisted, and under such patronage—receive 
public. that encouragement which is the surest stimulus to honourable dis- 
The series is, therefore, issued under the direct sanction and immediate tinction. 
patronage of Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert ; and It is not too much to say that no other collection in the kingdom con- 
is to them dedicated by special permission. tains so many fine examples of modern Art—THE PRODUCTIONS OF LIVING 
This grace has been accorded in order that acquaintance with the best ARTISTs : a Collection entirely formed since Her Majesty’s happy acces- 
productions of the best Masters may influence and improve public taste : sion to the Throne, and her auspicious union with a Prince who so con- 
and that the advantages which art is designed and calculated to confer tinually devotes his energies to promote all the valuable institutions of 
generally may be largely spread—that, in short, all classes may, as far as the country, and under whose judicious patronage the Progress of Art, 
possible, participate in the enjoyment and instruction Her Majesty and Fine and Industrial, has been so encouraging and so prosperous. 
Her Royal Consort derive from the works they have collected, or that In order that the gracious and munificent design of Her Majesty and 
were bequeathed to them, and which form the cherished treasures of their His Royal Highness Prince Albert may be worthily and effectually carried 
several homes. out, the Editor has secured the co-operation of many of the leading En- 
The Collections at Buckingham Palace and at Windsor Castle are to gravers of Europe—not alone of England, but of France, Germany, and 
some extent known; many of them being rare and valuable heirlooms of the Belgium. 
Crown. At Buckingham Palace are famous examples of the Dutch and And Subscribers to this Work may rest assured of its being conducted 
Flemish Schools, unsurpassed in Europe ; and at Windsor Castle are the throughout with zeal and integrity—so as faithfully to discharge the high 
beautiful productions of the Italian Schools,—together with the renowned trust conferred by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and His Royal 
Vandykes, and the choicest of the works of Rubens, in the salons named Highness Prince Albert—to merit the confidence of the several Artists— 
after these great Masters. and to obtain the support of all Patrons of Art and of the Public. 
OFFICE OF THE Eprtor, 4, LANCASTER-PLACE, STRAND, Lonpon. 








CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 


In Monthly Parts ; each Part to contain Three Proofs on India Paper. The First Part will be published on the First of September, and the Work will be 
continued Monthly. 

1. The whole of the Plates will be engraved in the line manner, by eminent | Painter, or (in cases of deceased masters) by Thomas Uwins, Esq., R.A., Surveyor 
British and Foreign Engravers; every impression will be a proor on INDIA of Pictures in ordinary to Her Majesty ; it will also receive the approval of His 
Paper, printed by the best English Printers; each proof will be accompanied | Royal Highness Prince Albert; and without such approvals no plate shall be 
by descriptive and explanatory letterpress. | issued. 

2. The work will be issued only to subscribers, and when the stipulated number 5. The prices of the three classes of proofs to subscribers, shall be as follow :— 

fi ssions re been take > Plate. the steel will be “c mm.” ; ‘ on ; 
of eee have be en taken from the Plate, the steel will be cut down, Har Granp Eacte: Royal Artists’ Proofs (India), of 
and the writing altered, so as to secure a certainty that every copy shall be vhich 100 onl il be prt 1 (in Portfoli £3 3 0 
“a subscriber’s copy,” which, from its inevitably becoming scarc st increase | es only will Ro potatos (i Fee) 

y; , 3 ably g scarce, must increase . : , 

in value. | Har Cotumpier: Unlettered Proofs (India) of which 
| 
| 
| 





3. Of the first class (Artists’) only 100 impressions shall be printed; of the 100 only will be printed (in Portfolios) 111 

second class (unlettered) only 100; and of the third class, only a number suffi- LETTERED Proors (India), issued in bound parts 0 

cient to meet the demand of actual suBscrIBERs. 6. The First Part will be published on the First of September, and the work 
4, Every Engraving previously to printing shall be ‘ approved,” either by the will be continued monthly. 


Publishers :—Messrs. PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and Co., Pall Mall East, 
and THOMAS AGNEW and SONS, Manchester. 


*.* THE WORK MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY PRINT OR BOOK SELLER IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





THE FOLLOWING PICTURES ARE IN THE HANDS OF ENGRAVERS :— 


-: " ___ SUBJECT. PAINTED BY | SUBJECT. PAINTED BY 
THE VIRGIN MOTHER W. Dyce, R.A. | THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE. ...........cccss000s CANALETTI. 
THE R¢ ¥ AL YACHT OFF MOUNT « td | THE SERAGLIO, CONSTANTINOPLE .....:...... Dansy, A.R.A. 
F MIC HAEL seseseneeeeeens sesseeececessesccensscscsscseeeenees C. STANFIELD, R.A. THE ANGEL AT THE SEPULCHRE............... REMBRANDT. 
GA RR K AND HIS WIFE HoGAaRTuH. | KING WILLIAM IV. OPENING NEW LONDON 
THE FIRST-BORN Van Lerivs. | EER ERA EE es abi AR Bacher pe oe C. STANFIELD, R.A. 
THE DUCHESS OF | QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA VANDYCK. 
mn! 4D Reynoups, P.R.A. Deh le ig: Oe NT nee PONE On ee, Van EYcKEN. 
UN DIN E seseeesvees cereecscecesssssees esssceneessccnesssescacecs D. Macuise, R.A. ABBOTSFORD: THE EMPTY CHAIR Str W. AuLAN, R.A. 
THE FO NTAIN—MADRID D. Ropsrts, R.A. | THE HOME-EXPECTED W. Mu.treapy, R.A. 
ANOIN T ING THE FEET OF CHRIST RUBENS. THE GOLDEN GATE, CONSTANTINOPLE...... JAcos JAcoBs. 
THE VISIT TO THE NUN Srr C. Eastiake, P.R.A. | MIRIAM J 
THE BATTLE OF MEANEE .........ccccsccccsccssccee E, ARMITAGE, 
THE MADONNA Bbacea skate bende cviendlaknaviddoaghilouiios Cario Doce. PREPARING FOR THE CHASE 
THE YOUNG eee W. Couuins, R.A. | THE HOMESTEAD 
THE RUE Pe MINE EE MET TEES ccccnceccvecccoccucceccopecace PATER. | THE WISE MEN JOURNEYING 
KING GEORGE IV. AT HOLYROOD Sr D. Wiixie, R.A. | ISCHTA tRID 
‘ : esos CorRREGGIO. COWS IN A MEADOW T. S. Cooper, A.R.A. 
THE PRINCESS AMELIA Str T. Lawrence, P.R.A. | TYROLESE WOMAN AT A SHRINE............... Foutz. 
Cl PID AND (IEEE Ns teal, Td ote, T. Uwrns, R.A. | HYDE PARK IN 1851 J. D. Harprine. 
| eeinaiananeinan tena cea ie ane RUYSDAEL. SEA-CRAFT VANDER VELDE. 
THE INFANT CHRIST C. MARATTI. WouvERMANS. 
L A LLEGRO W. E. Frost, A.R.A. MIERIS. 
GENEVIEVE OF BRABANT Tue Baron Waprens. ARIEL H. J. TOwNSEND. 
oo Jaa eae eee TENIERS. THE DECLARATION «60 iciceerectistics nics csc ect eN J. JENKINS. 

GuIpo. ' THE PROMENADE JUTSUM. 
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